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Commander Pete Conrad on the Moon, November 1969 (NASA) 


https://www.npr.Org/2019/l 1/19/780602012/50-vears-ago-americans-made-the-2nd-moon-landing- 

whv-doesnt-anvone-remember 

https://open.spotifv.com/plavlist/lARjONHrU4BT2H2tlv7MLd 

Pete Conrad's music tape list taken to the moon for Apollo 12; Charley Pride, Buck Owens, Dusty 
Springfield, Elvis Presley, and others. 

https://archive.org/details/Apollol2Audio/254-AAF.wav 

Apollo 12 press conference. 

https://archive.org/details/Apollol2Audio/365-AAA.mp3 

Apollo 12 live coverage, Nov. 1969 as it happened. NASA speaks to rocket in space; large gaps of 
silence in between contact. 


















https://archive.org/details/Apollol2Highlights 

Aimed at the casual listener, this 45 minute, single-file collection gives full run of the mission 11/14- 
24/69 in neat soundbites. NASA production. 

APOLLO 12 AUDIO HIGHLIGHTS 

CREW: Charles 'Pete' Conrad, Richard Gordon, Alan Bean 

LAUNCH: 11:22 AM EST, November 14, 1969 

SPLASHDOWN: 3:58:24 PM EST, November 24, 1969 

DURATION: 10 Days, 4 Hours, 36 Minutes, 25 Seconds 

INCLUDED IN THIS AUDIO HIGHLIGHT FILE: 

1. Launch from T-30 Seconds Through T+4 Minutes; Lightning Hits Apollo 12 

2. 'Go for TLT (Trans-Lunar Injection) 

3. Command Module Docks with LM (Lunar Module) 

4. Bugle & Boatswain's Pipe Awakes Crew While Enroute to Moon 52 Hours, 56 Minutes into Flight 

5. 'Go for LOF (Lunar Orbit Insertion) 

6. Acquisition of Signal Following LOI Burn Behind The Moon 

7. 'Yankee Clipper’ & 'Intrepid' Are Given 'Go' for Separation 

8. 'Intrepid' Given 'Go' for DOI (Descent-Orbit Initiation) 

9. 'Intrepid' Given 'Go' for PDI (Power Descent Initiation) Burn & Burn Begins 

10. Lunar Landing Sequence from 2:45 Prior Through Touchdown; First Comments of Crew 

11. 'Clipper' & 'Intrepid' Visually Site Each Other 

12. Conrad Descends Ladder; Steps on Moon (First EVA) 

13. Bean Descends Ladder; Steps on Moon (First EVA) 

14. Conrad Re-Enters LM, Closes Hatch to End First EVA 

15. Crew Converses with Houston Between EVA's 

16. Conrad Ross Lunar Rock During Second EVA 

17. Conrad & Bean Discuss Lunar Material Kicked Up 

18. Conrad & Bean Describe 'Close-Up' Appearance of Surveyor III 

19. Conrad & Bean Cut Camera & Tube off Surveyor III 

20. Conrad & Bean Cut Off Surveyor Ill's Scoop 

21. Conrad Closes Out Second EVA, Climbs into LM 

22. Prior to Ascent, Crew Converses with Houston 

23. Ascent Sequence from T-16 Seconds Through T+l Minute 

24. Prior to Docking with 'Clipper' Conrad & Bean Discuss Possible Lightning Marks on 'Clipper' 

25. 'Clipper' & 'Intrepid' Dock 

26. Signal Acquired After TEI Burn (Trans-Earth Injection) 

27. While Enroute to Earth, Conrad & Bean Discuss Their Maneuverability & Ability to Work on 
Lunar Surface 

28. Splashdown Sequence from Report of Main Parachute Deploy Through Splashdown 

29. President Nixon Talks by Phone with Aboard Recovery Ship Hornet; Announces Promotions 

Digitized, cataloged and archived by the Houston Audio Control Room, at the NASA Johnson Space 
Center. 



Ia orig_runtime 44 minutes 35 seconds 

Identifier Apollo 12Highlights 
Run time 44:35 
Sound sound 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON'S DAILY DIARY 

(See Travel Record for Travel Activity) 

PLACE DAY BEGAN DATE (Mo. Day. Yr.) 

November 14, 1969 

CAPE KENNEDY, FLORIDA - 

THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. TIMED AY 

8:20 amFriday 

TIME 

PHONE 

P=Placed 

R=Received 

ACTIVITY 

In Out Lo LD 
8:20 8:26 

The President flew by helicopter from the South Grounds of the White House to Andrews AFB. For a 
list of passengers, see APPENDIX "A". 

8:34 10:25 

The President flew by AF 1 from Andrews AFB to Patrick AFB, Florida. For a list of passengers, see 
APPENDIX "B". 

10:34 10:53 

The President flew by helicopter from Patrick AFB to Cape Kennedy. For a list of passengers, see 
APPENDIX "A". 

10:54 11:42 

The President went to the VIP Area bleachers of the Cape Kennedy viewing site. Among those seated 
with him were: 

The First Lady 
Patricia Nixon 

Thomas O. Paine, Admin of NASA 
Fra nk Borman, Astronaut 
11:42 12:26 

The Presidential party motored from the VIP Area bleachers to the Launch Control Center where the 
First Family toured the floor. 

12:26 12:41 

The Presidential party motored from the Launch Control Center to the helipad at Cape Kennedy. 




12:43 12:54 

The Presidential party flew by helicopter from Cape Kennedy to Patrick AFB, Florida. For a list of 
passengers, see APPENDIX "C". 


1:00 2:31 

The Presidential party flew by AF 1 from Patrick AFB to Andrews AFB. For a list of passengers, see 
APPENDIX "D". 

While aboard AF 1 the President met with: 

1:00 1:40 

H. R. Haldeman, Asst 

1:40 2:05 

Henry A. Kissinger, Asst 
2:10 2:35 

Ralph T. Smith, Senator 
2:10 2:35 

Edward J. Gurney, Senator 
2:10 2:35 

James G. Fulton, Congressman 
2:38 2:44 

The Presidential party flew by helicopter from Andrews AFB to the South Grounds of the White 
House. For a list of passengers, see APPENDIX "C". 

2:48 

The President went to the Residence. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON’S DAILY DIARY 
(See Travel Record for Travel Activity) 

PLACE DAY BEGAN DATE (Mo. Day. Yr.) 

November 14, 1969 

CAPE KENNEDY, FLORIDA - 

THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. TIMED AY 

3:06 pmFriday 

TIME 

PHONE 

P=Placed 

R=Received 

ACTIVITY 

In Out Lo LD 
3:06 

The President went to his office. 


3:25 6:20 

The President met with his Asst, H. R. Haldeman. 



4:05 4:25 

The President met with his Counsellor, Bryce N. Harlow. 

The President met with: 

4:35 4:49 

John D. Ehrlichman, Asst 
4:35 4:49 

Henry A. Kissinger, Asst 
4:51 4:53 P 

The President talked with his daughter, Patricia Nixon. 

5:40 P 

The President telephoned Congressman James C. Wright. The call was not completed. 

5:45 5:47 P 

The President talked long distance with Jack Butler in Fort Worth, Texas. 

6:20 

The President went to the second floor of the White House. 

6:31 P 

The President telephoned long distance to C. G. Rebozo in Florida. 

6:50 

The President had dinner with: 

The First Fady 
Patricia Nixon 
7:10 R 

The President was telephoned by his Asst, Henry A. Kissinger. The call was not completed. 
7:33 7:37 P 

The President talked with his Asst, H. R. Haldeman. 

7:40 7:58 R 

The President talked with his daughter, Julie Eisenhower. 

8:00 8:03 P 

The President talked with his Asst, Henry A. Kissinger. 

8:05 8:10 R 

The President talked long distance with C. G. Rebozo in Florida. 

8:18 8:20 P 

The President talked with his Spec Asst, Patrick J. Buchanan. 


8:22 ? 


P 



The President talked with his Asst, H. R. Haldeman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON’S DAILY DIARY 
(See Travel Record for Travel Activity) 

PLACE DAY BEGAN DATE (Mo. Day. Yr.) 

November 14, 1969 

CAPE KENNEDY, FLORIDA - 

THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. TIMED AY 

8:29 pmFriday 

TIME 

PHONE 

P=Placed 

R=Received 

ACTIVITY 

In Out Lo LD 

8:29 8:35 P 

The President talked with his Asst, John D. Ehrlichman. 

9:00 9:03 R 

The President talked with his Asst, John D. Ehrlichman. 

9:10 

The President went to the office of John D. Ehrlichman and then to his office in the West Wing. 
10:55 

The President went to the second floor of the Residence. 


APPENDIX "A” 

HELICOPTER PASSENGER MANIFESTS - NOVEMBER 14, 1969 

FROM: White House TO: Andrews AFB 

President Nixon 

Mrs. Nixon 

Patricia Nixon 

H. R. Haldeman 

John D. Ehrlichman 


Ronald L. Ziegler 



Walter R. Tkach 


Henry A. Kissinger 
Charles R. Larson 
Robert H. Taylor 
Vernon W. Copeland 

FROM: Patrick AFB, Florida TO: Cape Kennedy: 

President Nixon 
Mrs. Nixon 
Patricia Nixon 
Ralph T. Smith 
Edward J. Gurney 
Thomas O. Paine 
Frank Bonnan 
Ronald L. Ziegler 
Walter R. Tkach 
Charles R. Larson 
Robert H. Taylor 
Vernon W. Copeland 
APPENDIX "B" 

PASSENGER MANIFEST 

FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLYAIR FORCE ONE 

MSN: 2042 VC 137 26000 

ANDREWS AFB, WASH DC TO PATRICK AFB, FLA 
14 November 1969 Depart 8:34am Arrive 10:25am 815SM 



The President 
The First Lady 
Tricia Nixon 

Senator Edward J. Gurney 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith 

Congressman J. Herhert Burke 

Congressman Richard James G. Fulton 

Congressman Louis Frey 

Mr Peter Flanigan 

Mr Dale Grubb 

Mr H R Haldeman 

Mr John D. Ehrlichman 

Mr Henry Kissinger 

Mr Ronald Ziegler 

Mr Dwight L. Chapin 

Mr Steve Bull 

LCDR Charles R. Larson 

Dr Walter R. Tkach 

Mr Charles Stuart 

Colonel Frank Borman 

Dr Lee Dubridge 

Mr Robert H. Taylor 

Mr Arthur Godfrey 

Mr P. Hamilton Brown 

Mr Vem Copeland 

Mr William Hudson 

Mr M. Richardson 

Mr Gary Jenkins 

Mr Andrew Hutch 

Mr D. Ray 

MSG Abel Araiza 

Mr Jack Cliff 

Mr Charles Harrity 

Mr Roddy Mims 

Mr Don Bacon 

Mr Bruce Hoertel 

Mr Clark Thompson 

Mr Cleve Ryan 

Mr John Southerland 

Mr Frank Cormier 

Mr Bill Gill 

Helen Thomas 

FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


APPENDIX "C" 


HELICOPTER PASSENGER MANIFESTS - NOVEMBER 14, 1969 



FROM: Cape Kennedy, Florida TO: Patrick AFB 

President Nixon 

Mrs. Nixon 

Patricia Nixon 

James A. Burke 

Congressman Fulton 

Thomas O. Paine 

Frank Bonnan 

Ronald L. Ziegler 

Walter R. Tkach 

Charles R. Larson 

Robert H. Taylor 

Vernon W. Copeland 

FROM: Andrews AFB TO: White Rouse 

President Nixon 

Mrs. Nixon 

Patricia Nixon 

H. R. Haldeman 

John D. Fhrlichman 

Ronald L. Ziegler 

Walter R. Tkach 

Henry A. Kissinger 

Robert H. Taylor 



Vernon W. Copeland APPENDIX "D 


PASSENGER MANIFEST 
AIR FORCE ONE 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
MSN: 2042 VC 137 26000 

PATRICK APB, FLA TO ANDREWS AFB, WASH DC 

14 November 1969 Depart 1:02pm Arrive 2:31pm 815SM 

The President 
The First Lady 
Tricia Nixon 

Senator Edward J. Gumey 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith 

Congressman Richard James G. Fulton 

Mr Peter Flanigan 

Mr Dale Grubb 

Mr H.R. Haldeman 

Mr John D. Ehrlichman 

Mr Henry Kissinger 

Mr Ronald Ziegler 

Mr Dwight L. Chapin 

Mr Steve Bull 

LCDR Charles R. Larson 

Dr Walter R. Tkach 

Mr Charles Stuart 

Dr Lee Dubridge 

Mr Robert H. Taylor 

Mr Arthur Godfrey 

Mr P. Hamilton Brown 

Mr Vem Copeland 

Mr William Hudson 

Mr M. Richardson 

Mr Gary Jenkins 

Mr Andrew Hutch 

Mr D. Ray 

Congressman William C. Cramer 

MSG Abel Araiza 

Jack Cliff 

Charles Harrity 

Roddy Mims 

Don Bacon 

Bruce Hoertel 

Clark Thompson 



Cleve Ryan 
John Southerland 
Frank Connier 
Bill Gill 
Helen Thomas 

FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


In Event of Moon Disaster (1969) 

by William Safire 

Presidential speech writer William Safire wrote a memo to White House Chief of Staff H. R. Haldeman 
suggesting how the administration might react if Apollo 11 astronauts Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin 
were stranded on the moon. The memo contained a draft speech intended to be read by President 
Richard Nixon. 

To : H. R. Haldeman July 18, 1969. 

From : Bill Safire 

IN EVENT OF MOON DISASTER: 

Fate has ordained that the men who went to the moon to explore in peace will stay on the moon to rest 
in peace. 

These brave men, Neil Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin, know that there is no hope for their recovery. But 
they also know that there is hope for mankind in their sacrifice. 

These two men are laying down their lives in mankind's most noble goal: the search for truth and 
understanding. 

They will be mourned by their families and friends; they will be mourned by their nation; they will be 
mourned by the people of the world; they will be mourned by a Mother Earth that dared send two of 
her sons into the unknown. 

In their exploration, they stirred the people of the world to feel as one; in their sacrifice, they bind more 
tightly the brotherhood of man. 

In ancient days, men looked at stars and saw their heroes in the constellations. In modem times, we do 
much the same, but our heroes are epic men of flesh and blood. 

Others will follow, and surely find their way home. Man's search will not be denied. But these men 
were the first, and they will remain the foremost in our hearts. 

For every human being who looks up at the moon in the nights to come will know that there is some 
corner of another world that is forever mankind. 


PRIOR TO THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT: 





The President should telephone each of the widows-to-be. 


AFTER THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT, AT THE POINT WHEN NASA ENDS 
COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE MEN: 

A clergyman should adopt the same procedure as a burial at sea, commending their souls to "the 
deepest of the deep," concluding with the Lord's Prayer. 

[1][2] 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


The Black Man’s Burden: The White Man in Africa from the 

Fifteenth Century to World War I (1920) by Edmund Dene Morel 
Chapters I and II 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The_Black_Man%27s_Burden 

Chapter I. The White Man’s Burden 

The bard of a modern Imperialism has sung of the White Man’s burden. 

The notes strike the granite surface of racial pride and fling back echoes which reverberate through the 
corridors of history, exultant, stirring the blood with memories of heroic adventure, deeds of desperate 
daring, ploughing of unknown seas, vistas of mysterious continents, perils affronted and overcome, 
obstacles triumphantly surmounted. 

But mingled with these anthems to national elation another sound is borne to usinsistence. 

What of that other burden, not our own self-imposed one which national and racial vanity may well 
over-stress; but the burden we have laid on others in the process of assuming ours, the burden which 
others are bearing now because of us? Where are they whose shoulders have bent beneath its weight in 
the dim valleys of the centuries? Vanished into nothingness, pressed and stamped into that earth on 
which we set our conquering seal. How is it with those who but yesterday lived free lives beneath the 
sun and stars, and to-day totter to oblivion? How shall it be to-morrow with those who must slide even 
more swiftly to their doom, if our consciences be not smitten, our perception be not responsive to the 
long-drawn sigh which comes to us from the shadows of the bygone? 

These contemplations are not a fit theme for lyrical outpourings. These questions are unbidden guests 
at the banquet of national self-laudation. They excite no public plaudits, arouse no patriotic 
enthusiasms, pander to no racial conceits. They typify the skeleton at the imperial feast. 

But this is a time of searching inquiry for the white races; of probing scrutiny into both past and 




present; of introspection in every branch of human endeavour. 


And these questions must be asked. They must be confronted in the fullness of their import, in the 
utmost significance of their implications — and they must be answered. 

I respectfully ask the reader to face them in these pages. 

My canvas is not crowded with figures. One figure only fills it, the figure which has incarnated for us 
through many generations the symbol of helplessness in man — the manacled slave stretching forth 
supplicating hands. 

The figure on my canvas is the African, the man of sorrows in the human family. 

And the reason he alone is represented there is that the question of “native races” and their treatment by 
the white races, centres henceforth upon the Black man, as the African is called, although few Africans 
are wholly black. The statement needs amplifying, perhaps. 

Wherever, in Asia, in Australasia and in America, the invading white man has disputed with the 
aboriginal coloured man the actual occupation and exploitation of the soil, the latter has either virtually 
disappeared, as in Northern America, the West Indies, and Western Australia; or is rapidly dying out; or 
is being assimilated and absorbed; the two processes operating in combination in Southern America, 
while in New Zealand assimilation is the chief factor. 

On the other hand where, in Asia, the white man is political over-lord, as in Hindustan, Indo-China, and 
the East Indies, the problem of contact is not one in which the decay and disappearance of the Asiatic is 
even remotely problematical. Taking into account the incalculable forces which events are quickening 
throughout the East, the problem is whether the days of white political control south of the Great Wall 
are not already numbered. Europe’s delirious orgy of self-destruction following the unsuccessful effort 
of her principal Governments to apportion China among themselves; “the most stupendous project yet 
imagined,” has set vibrating chords of racial impulse, whose diapason may yet shake the Western world 
as with the tremors of approaching earthquake. For, conceding every credit to force of character, innate 
in the white imperial peoples, which has enabled, and enables, a handful of white men to control 
extensive communities of non-white peoples by moral suasion, is it not mere hypocrisy to conceal from 
ourselves that we have extended our subjugating march from hemisphere to hemisphere because of our 
superior armament? With these secrets of our power we have now parted. We have sold them to Asia, 
to an older civilisation than our own. We thrust them, at first under duress and with humiliation, upon 
brains more profound, more subtle, more imitative, more daring perhaps than our own. Then, for lust of 
gain, we admitted into partnership those we earlier sought to subdue. Nay more. We have invited our 
apt pupils to join with us in slaughtering our rivals for-the-time-being; bidden them attend the 
shambles, inspect the implements, study at their ease the methods of the business. 

And so, to-day, after long years of furious struggle with some of its people, long years of rough 
insolence towards others, White imperialism finds itself confronted with a racial force in Asia, which it 
can neither intimidate nor trample underfoot. Equipped with the knowledge our statesmen and 
capitalists have themselves imparted to it, this racial force faces us with its superior millions, its more 
real spiritual faith, its greater homogeneousness, its contempt of death. As the mists of fratricidal 
passion lessen, our gaze travels eastwards and vainly strives to read the purpose which lurks beneath 
the mask of imperturbable impassivity which meets us. Do we detect behind it no more than an 
insurance against white exploitation, or do we fancy that we perceive the features of an imperialism as 



ruthless as our own has been, which shall mould to its will the plastic myriads our own actions have 
wrenched from age-long trodden paths of peace? Do we hope that the “colour line,” we ourselves have 
drawn so rigidly and almost universally, may operate between brown and yellow; that the ranges of the 
Himalayas and the forests of Burma may prove a national barrier to a more intimate fusion of design 
than the white races have yet shown themselves capable of evolving? 

The answer to these riddles lies hidden in the womb of the future. But to this at least we may testify. In 
Asia the question is no longer, “How have we, the White imperial peoples, treated the Asiatic peoples 
in the past?”; nor is it, even, “How do we propose to treat them in the future?” It is, “How will they 
deal with us in their continent, perchance beyond its frontiers, in the days to come?” 

Chapter II. The Black Man’s Burden 

It is with the peoples of Africa, then, that our inquiry is concerned. It is they who carry the “Black 
man’s” burden. They have not withered away before the white man’s occupation. Indeed, if the scope 
of this volume permitted, there would be no difficulty in showing that Africa has ultimately absorbed 
within itself every Caucasian and, for that matter, every Semitic invader too. In hewing out for himself 
a fixed abode in Africa, the white man has massacred the African in heaps. The African has survived, 
and it is well for the white settlers that he has. 

In the process of imposing his political dominion over the African, the white man has carved broad and 
bloody avenues from one end of Africa to the other. The African has resisted, and persisted. 

For three centuries the white man seized and enslaved millions of Africans and transported them, with 
every circumstance of ferocious cruelty, across the seas. Still the African survived and, in his land of 
exile, multiplied exceedingly. 

But what the partial occupation of his soil by the white man has failed to do; what the mapping out of 
European political “spheres of influence” has failed to do; what the maxim and the rifle, the slave gang, 
labour in the bowels of the earth and the lash, have failed to do; what imported measles, smallpox and 
syphilis have failed to do; what even the oversea slave trade failed to do, the power of modern 
capitalistic exploitation, assisted by modern engines of destruction, may yet succeed in accomplishing. 

For from the evils of the latter, scientifically applied and enforced, there is no escape for the African. Its 
destructive effects are not spasmodic: they are permanent. In its permanence resides its fatal 
consequences. It kills not the body merely, but the soul. It breaks the spirit. It attacks the African at 
every turn, from every point of vantage. It wrecks his polity, uproots him from the land, invades his 
family life, destroys his natural pursuits and occupations, claims his whole time, enslaves him in his 
own home.WZ 

Economic bondage and wage slavery, the grinding pressure of a life of toil, the incessant demands of 
industrial capitalism — these things a landless European proletariat physically endures, though hardly. 
It endures — as a population. The recuperative forces of a temperate climate are there to arrest the 
ravages, which alleviating influences in the shape of prophylactic and curative remedies will still 
further circumscribe. But in Africa, especially in tropical Africa, which a capitalistic imperialism 
threatens and has, in part, already devastated, man is incapable of reacting against unnatural conditions. 
In those regions man is engaged in a perpetual struggle against disease and an exhausting climate, 
which tells heavily upon child-bearing; and there is no scientific machinery for salving the weaker 
members of the community. The African of the tropics is capable of tremendous physical labours. But 
he cannot accommodate himself to the European system of monotonous, uninterrupted labour, with its 



long and regular hours, involving, moreover, as it frequently does, severance from natural surroundings 
and nostalgia, the condition of melancholy resulting from separation from home, a malady to which the 
African is especially prone. Climatic conditions forbid it. When the system is forced upon him, the 
tropical African droops and dies. 

Nor is violent physical opposition to abuse and injustice henceforth possible for the African in any part 
of Africa. His chances of effective resistance have been steadily dwindling with the increasing 
perfectibility in the killing power of modern armament. Gunpowder broke the effectiveness of his 
resistance to the slave trade, although he continued to struggle. He has forced and, on rare occasions 
and in exceptional circumstances beaten, in turn the old-fashioned musket, the elephant gun, the seven- 
pounder, and even the repeating rifle and the gatling gun. He has been known to charge right down 
repeatedly, foot and horse, upon the square, swept on all sides with the pitiless and continuous hail of 
maxims. But against the latest inventions, physical bravery, though associated with a perfect knowledge 
of the country, can do nothing. The African cannot face the high-explosive shell and the bomb-dropping 
aeroplane. He has inflicted sanguinary reverses upon picked European troops, hampered by the climate 
and by commissariat difficulties. He cannot successfully oppose members of his own race free from 
these impediments, employed by his white adversaries, and trained in all the diabolical devices of 
scientific massacre. And although the conscripting of African armies for use in Europe or in Africa as 
agencies for the liquidation of the white man’s quarrels must bring in its train evils from which the 
white man will be the first to suffer, both in Africa and in Europe; the African himself must eventually 
disappear in the process. Winter in Europe, or even in Northern Africa, is fatal to the tropical or sub¬ 
tropical African, while in the very nature of the case anything approaching real European control in 
Africa, of hordes of African soldiery armed with weapons of precision is not a feasible proposition. The 
Black man converted by the European into a scientifically-equipped machine for the slaughter of his 
kind, is certainly not more merciful than the white man similarly equipped for like purposes in dealing 
with unarmed communities. And the experiences of the civilian population of Belgium, East Prussia, 
Galicia and Poland is indicative of the sort of visitation involved for peaceable and powerless African 
communities if the white man determines to add to his appalling catalogue of past misdeeds towards 
the African, the crowning wickedness of once again, as in the day of the slave trade, supplying him 
with the means of encompassing his own destruction. 

Thus the African is really helpless against the material gods of the white man, as embodied in the 
trinity of imperialism, capitalistic-exploitation, and militarism. If the white man retains these gods and 
if he insists upon making the African worship them as assiduously as he has done himself, the African 
will go the way of the Red Indian, the Amerindian, the Carib, the Guanche, the aboriginal Australian, 
and many more. And this would be at once a crime of enormous magnitude, and a world disaster. 

An endeavour will now be made to describe the nature, and the changing form, which the burden 
inflicted by the white man in modern times upon the black has assumed. It can only be sketched here in 
the broadest outline, but in such a way as will, it is hoped, explain the differing causes and motives 
which have inspired white activities in Africa and illustrate, by specific and notable examples, their 
resultant effects upon African peoples. It is important that these differing causes and motives should be 
understood, and that we should distinguish between them in order that we may hew our way later on 
through the jungle of error which impedes the pathway to reform. Diffused generalities and sweeping 
judgments generate confusion of thought and hamper the evolution of a constructive policy based upon 
clear apprehension of the problem to be solved. 


The history of contact between the white and black peoples in modem times is divisible into two 
distinct and separate periods: the period of the slave trade and the period of invasion, political control, 



capitalistic exploitation, and, the latest development, militarism. Following the slave trade period and 
preceding the period of invasion, occurs the trade interlude which, indeed, had priority of both periods, 
as when the Carthagenians bartered salt and iron implements for gold dust on the West Coast. But this 
interlude concerns our investigations only when we pass from destructive exposure to constructive 
demonstration. 

The first period needs recalling, in order to impress once more upon our memories the full extent of the 
African’s claim upon us, the white imperial peoples, for tardy justice, for considerate and honest 
conduct. 

Our examination of the second period will call for sectional treatment. The history of contact and its 
consequences during this period may be roughly sub-divided thus: 

(a) The struggle for supremacy between European invading Settlers and resident African peoples in 
those portions of Africa where the climate and other circumstances permit of Europeans rearing 
families of white children. 

(b) Political action by European Governments aiming at the assertion of sovereign rights over particular 
areas of African territory. 

(c) Administrative policy, sanctioned by European Governments, and applied by their local 
representatives in particular areas, subsequent to the successful assertion of sovereign rights. 

These sub-divisions are, perhaps, somewhat arbitrary. The distinctiveness here given to them cannot be 
absolutely preserved. There is, for instance, a natural tendency for both a and b to merge into c as, 
through efflux of time, the originating cause and motive of contact is obscured by developments to 
which contact has given rise. 

Thus racial contention for actual possession of the soil, and political action often resulting in so-called 
treaties of Protectorate thoroughly unintelligible to the African signees, are both landmarks upon the 
road leading to eventual administrative policy: i.e., to direct government of the black man by the white. 

Nevertheless administrative policy in itself has assumed a peculiar character and precision in certain 
extensive regions of Africa, irrespective of the antecedent events which led up to it. When this has 
occurred, as in the Congo and French Congo, for instance, issues have been raised which call for 
special and separate treatment... 

Rudyard Kipling’s 1899 poem "The White Man's Burden" presented one view of imperialism. 
Beginning in 1893 and continuing for three decades, E. D. Morel, a British journalist and activist, drew 
attention to the abuses of imperialism, particularly in the Congo Free State. The Congo Free State (later 
known as the Belgian Congo, Zaire, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo) was perhaps the most 
famously exploitative of the European colonies. 
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THE MAN WHO CAN FIGHT AND SMILE 

Norma Bright Carson 
(1883-) 

Patriotic pieces from the Great War (1918) 
edited by Edna D. Jones 

There is need in the world of men to-day 
For the man who can fight and smile; 

For the man who can to the field away 
With a song on his lips the while. 


There is need in the world of women to-day 
For the woman who smiles and gives; 

Who can hide her tears and her deep dismay, 
While in sorrow she works and lives. 


There are tears enough in the world to-day, 
With its strife and bloodshed and grief; 

We must lift our hearts from the clouds of gray, 
And so glimpse the sunshine brief. 


We must fight with a faith as well as a will, 

For faith will make victory sure; 

With the knowledge that right shall triumph still, 
And bring a peace to endure. 


So here's to the man who can fight and smile, 
And the woman who smiles as she gives; 

And here's to the end of war's dreadful night 
And the dawn of the peace that lives. 

—Norma Bright Carson 






Speech to the European Parliament (2007) 

by Angela Merkel 

Speech by Angela Merkel Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, to the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg on Wednesday, 17 January 2007 

Mr President, Hans-Gert Pottering, 

Mr President of the Commission, Jose Manuel Barroso, 

Deputies, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am delighted to be speaking to you today for the first time as the President of the Council here in this 
European Parliament, a parliament which now has members from 27 countries. Allow me, therefore, 
once again to extend a warm welcome to the deputies from Romania and Bulgaria. 

I would like once again to congratulate the President and Vice-President of the European Parliament, 
who were elected yesterday, on behalf of the whole Council, and express my hope that we will enjoy 
good, close, constructive and intensive cooperation, as we can expect from a Parliament which knows 
its own mind, as the President just said. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

I have spent my whole life in Europe. And yet I am still a relatively youngster in the European Union. 
That is because I grew up in the former Gennan Democratic Republic, and only 17 years ago, after 
German reunification and the collapse of the socialist system, was I, together with many millions of 
others, accepted into the European Union. Consequently, until the age of 35 I only knew the European 
Union from the outside, and have only been an insider since 1990. 

Almost everything in life looks slightly different from the inside than it does from the outside, as we 
well know. That goes for all houses, and it is also the case with Europe. From the outside, the European 
Union is a historic success story without precedent. The European Union is one of the most impressive 
works of peace on Planet Earth. European unification is a happy achievement for the people of Europe. 
It safeguards their freedom and paves the way for prosperity. 

The Treaties of Rome will soon be 50 years old. We will be celebrating this anniversary on 24 and 25 
March in Berlin, a city which epitomizes like no other the reunification of Europe following the end of 
the Cold War. But let's be honest. Fifty years is hardly more than the blinking of an eye in the context 
of history. Nonetheless, an incredible amount has been achieved in this short time! 

That, then, is Europe as perceived from the outside. 

Yet from the inside, too, the European Union is a wonderful house. In fact I find it even more beautiful 
from the inside than from the outside. That, at least, has been my personal experience in the last 17 
years. 



Ladies and gentlemen, I don't ever want to leave this house. I am convinced that there is no better place 
for us to live than in our shared European home! 

We are now in the process of fitting it out. We are extending it. We are renovating parts of it. 

Sometimes I think we are so busy extending and renovating the building to allow almost half a billion 
Europeans to make their home there, that we could easily overlook its greatness and uniqueness in the 
midst of all the construction work. Then we are hardly able to see what is special about the building 
and what is at its heart. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when you are at home, you will sense that this is the situation for many people 
in Europe today. They are asking themselves, "What should Europe be?" "Why do we need Europe?" 
"What holds Europe together in its innermost being?" "What defines this European Union?" 

Some believe that the attempt to define the essence of Europe is pointless. To be quite honest, I beg to 
differ. Let me remind you of Jacques Delors' famous appeal that we have "to give a soul to Europe". 

Allow me to add my own thoughts - we have to find Europe's soul. For we do not really need to give a 
soul to Europe - it already has one. 

Is this soul synonymous with diversity? Hardly anyone has expressed this more beautifully than the 
author Karel ?apek, a great European from Prague, who said, and I quote, "The Creator of Europe made 
her small and even split her up into little parts, so that our hearts could find joy not in size but in 
plurality." 

Diversity? Undoubtedly it is correct to say that Europe thrives on its diversity. We want to preserve the 
differences between our nations, between the regions of Europe, the diversity of languages and 
mentalities. We cannot and will not harmonize everything which could be harmonized. 

Yes indeed, Europe thrives on its diversity. Yet it is also true to say that diversity in itself cannot be the 
universal European principle which helps us to understand what holds Europe together in its innermost 
being, what defines its soul. 

However, by acknowledging the diversity among nations and people we achieve something else. It 
leads us to the real question we have to answer. 

The question is, "What makes Europe's diversity possible?" I believe the answer to this question is 
clear. Freedom is what makes our diversity possible. Freedom is the prerequisite for our diversity - 
freedom in all its manifestations: The freedom to express our opinions freely, even when others do not 
like them. The freedom to believe or not to believe. The freedom of enterprise. The freedom of artists 
to create their work as they see fit. 

Europe needs this freedom just as much as we need air to breathe. Where it is restricted, we wither 
away. 

It is vital that Europe remembers that freedom is not something which can be achieved once and for all. 
Freedom has to be won anew almost every day. And freedom does not stand alone. It is inextricably 
linked with responsibility. 


When we speak of true freedom, therefore, we are actually always speaking of the freedom of others. 



Or we can say in Voltaire's famous words, "I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it." 


I think Voltaire carried the soul of Europe within himself. For Voltaire's words show that what 
characterizes Europe, what defines its soul is the way we approach our diversity. 

Throughout our history we Europeans have learned to make the most of diversity. And the quality 
which enables us to do so, which enables us to enjoy freedom in responsibility for others, is a valuable 
asset. 

That quality is tolerance. Europe's soul is tolerance. Europe is the continent of tolerance. 

We have taken centuries to learn this. On the way to tolerance we had to endure cataclysms. We 
persecuted and destroyed one another. We ravaged our homeland. We jeopardized the things we 
revered. 

Not even one generation has passed since the worst period of hate, devastation and destruction. That 
was perpetrated in the name of my people. 

Our history over the centuries certainly gives us in Europe absolutely no right to look down on the 
people and regions of the world who have problems practising tolerance today. 

Yet our history over the centuries obliges us in Europe to promote tolerance throughout Europe and 
across the globe and to help everyone practise it. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, tolerance is a demanding virtue. It requires the involvement of both heart 
and mind. It requires something of us. Yet in no way must it be confused with arbitrariness and sitting 
on the fence. 

And what is more, tolerance, as we need it in Europe, does not mean merely refraining from violence, 
does not mean simply putting up with "otherness", but actively welcoming it. 

There is a very simple way to reach Europe's soul, tolerance. We have to see things from the point of 
view of other people. Why don’t you try it some time? It is an exciting adventure to discover the wealth 
of diversity on our continent through the eyes of the many peoples of Europe. However, our fascination 
must not make us forget the fact that tolerance is constantly being put to the test. 

I therefore state quite clearly that Europe must never show the least understanding for intolerance, for 
violence perpetrated by right-wing or left-wing extremists, for violence in the name of a religion. 
Tolerance sounds its own death knell if it does not protect itself from intolerance. In the words of 
Thomas Mann, "Tolerance becomes a crime when applied to evil." Tolerance without acceptance of 
intolerance is what makes us humane. 

In Lessing's famous ring parable, Nathan the Wise tells of an argument between three brothers about 
who is the true heir of their father's ring and hence of religious truth: The true heir is revealed through 
good deeds, and hence the brothers should outdo each other in doing them. Here, I believe, we 
encounter the soul of Europe once again - it calls us to strive for what is best through living peacefully 
with and being there for one another. 



For me, and as a Christian I expressly acknowledge my allegiance to Europe's Christian principles, the 
most beautiful part of the play is what the Sultan asks of Nathan. Bridging all the divisions of faith, the 
Muslim requests the Jew to "Be my friend". 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, that is what we seek and for which we strive - harmony among nations. 

That was and also remains the greatest goal of European unity. 

That was also the starting point for the initial steps taken in Europe after 1945. The Treaty establishing 
the European Coal and Steel Community, as well as the Treaties of Rome, dealt with our culture very 
little or not at all, and even in the Maastricht Treaty it plays only a marginal role. 

Yet without a vision for a common Europe, for that, therefore, which defines Europe's innermost being, 
without such a vision none of these treaties would have come to fruition. These treaties already touched 
on key questions concerning European interaction and answered them, sometimes in a wonderful way. 

And on this basis I am therefore committed to a Europe in which all Member States, large and small, 
old and new, can participate equally, to embrace the tasks we face today. In Europe we can only 
succeed if we join forces, which is why the motto of our Presidency is "Europe -succeeding together". 
Allow me to add to that, Europe can only succeed together. 

I am committed to a Europe which focuses on what can best be regulated at European level and then 
does so with the necessary dedication and effectiveness. 

I am committed to a Europe which, on the other hand, consciously leaves to the Member States, their 
regions and municipalities those policy areas where a European solution would rather be a hindrance. 

I am committed to a Europe which relies on European solutions where it wants and indeed has to act 
together in order to live up to the challenges of the 21st century - globalization, the threat posed by 
new dangers, such as terrorism, to peace and security. 

Ultimately, I am convinced, we can only rise to these challenges on the basis of our understanding of 
tolerance. 

The draft of the constitutional treaty is the first text of a European treaty which refers specifically to the 
tolerance which is the hallmark of the European Union Member States, and which enables us to build 
the foundations on which the Europe of the future can develop new, sensible regulations. 

Regulations which reflect the new size of the European Union and the challenges it faces. Regulations 
which must give us scope to act. For we know that under the current regulations the EU can neither be 
enlarged, nor is it capable of taking the necessary decisions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we must overcome this situation. That is why we need clear definitions of the 
respective areas of competence of the EU and the nation states. Procedural rules must be spelled out 
more clearly than they have been to date. In other words, the treaties on which the Union is based must 
be adapted to the changed circumstances if the enlarged Union is to hold its own in tomorrow's world. 


This is why I, on behalf of the European Council, will be consulting all Member States, the European 
Commission and Parliament on how we can resolve the ratification crisis surrounding the constitutional 



treaty. 


The phase of reflection is over. Our task now is to prepare new decisions by June. I intend to strive to 
ensure that at the end of the German Presidency a road map setting the way forward for the 
constitutional treaty can be adopted. 

It is in the interests of Europe, the Member States and its citizens, to bring this process to a successful 
conclusion by the next elections to the European Parliament in spring 2009. Not to do so would be an 
historical failure. 

Let us rise to this challenge! And let us be guided in this by our approach to our diversity - by the spirit 
of tolerance - as we have been in previous historic decisions on Europe! After all, the political, 
economic and social challenges we face are indeed fonnidable and very tangible. 

I believe we should set two priorities: 

First, foreign and security-policy demands are being made on the European Union from all sides. 

In Kosovo, the Union will support the implementation of a solution to the status issue. Stability in the 
Western Balkans is in our common interests. And I would add that without a European perspective for 
the states of the Western Balkans, this stability will not be achieved. 

In the Middle East, the European Union has to drive forward the peace process in cooperation with the 
United States, the UN and Russia. In short, the so-called Middle East Quartet is called upon to act. The 
prerequisite for any progress, however, is a united EU stance to bring about peace, stability and 
sustainable development in the Middle East. This also applies to our policy towards Iran’s nuclear 
programme. 

Likewise, Europe has a fundamental interest in the successful development of Afghanistan. We know 
that only a combination of military and civilian efforts can succeed. Anything else will be a dead end. 

The EU has to show a greater will to shape events in its neighbourhood, for we cannot always comply 
with the desire of many countries to join the EU. Neighbourhood policy is the sensible and attractive 
alternative. We intend to develop such a neighbourhood policy particularly towards the Black Sea 
region and Central Asia during our Presidency. 

Moreover, we have to do everything in our power to ensure the success of the Doha Round. There is 
too much at stake for us, as well as for developing countries. We have little time at our disposal, but we 
are detennined to do everything we can to succeed. 

However, ladies and gentlemen, we do not intend to stop there. At the EU-US Summit we want to 
discuss the intensification of the transatlantic economic partnership. The United States is the European 
Union's most important trading partner. We are each other's key investment partner. In the interests of 
our global competitiveness we have to continue removing trade barriers, for example in patent law, 
industrial standards or in access to stock markets. I am firmly convinced that a common transatlantic 
market is in Europe's own best interests. 

Yet we must not look solely towards America. For Europe's partnership with Russia is also strategically 
significant and should be expanded as broadly as possible. That is why we have to negotiate a new 



Partnership and Cooperation Agreement. 


The question of cooperation on energy issues will play a key role in this. We will do our utmost to 
ensure that negotiations can begin during the German Presidency. I will say loud and clear that we need 
a reliable relationship with Russia, for only then can trust develop. 

At the same time, difficult issues such as the media, civil society and Russia's conflicts with its 
neighbours must not be taboo. 

Ladies and gentlemen, at the European Council in March and - since Gennany currently holds this 
Presidency too - at the G8 Summit, we want to lay the foundations for a global climate convention 
beyond 2012. We know that on the one hand, Europe must play a pioneering role in this area. On the 
other hand, we also need the United States and other countries. It is therefore important to encourage 
the US to cooperate more closely with the EU on energy and climate policy than it has done to date. 

For I am not exaggerating when I say that access to energy and climate protection are the two greatest 
challenges facing humanity in the 21st century. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we also want to redefine the EU’s relations with Africa. Africa, our 
neighbouring continent, is changing. It is worthwhile and wise to invest there, both politically and 
economically. We will therefore swiftly begin the preparations for a EU-Africa summit which will take 
place during the Portuguese Presidency. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my aim in taking you on this tour d’horizon today is to mention the key 
challenges in our foreign and security policy. 

But, brief as this overview has to be, one thing is perfectly clear. We can only tackle these challenges 
by joining forces. We must act as one. That is precisely why, for a European foreign policy, we need a 
European Union Minister for Foreign Affairs - so that we can practise what we preach. That is another 
reason for the constitutional treaty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, just as Europe has to redefine itself externally, it must also do the same 
internally. 

Safeguarding our prosperity, growth, employment and social security, in short, preserving and 
developing our model of the European welfare state in the face of globalization - that is what citizens 
expect from Europe and from their governments. 

That is therefore the second priority of our Council Presidency work. 

The Lisbon Strategy is based on the vision of a social Europe with a strong economy which deals 
responsibly with the environment. 

The economy is growing, and the trend continues. But that must not, of course, be an end in itself. 
When I hear the word growth, therefore, I think of jobs. And I am convinced that jobs must be our top 
priority. That is the social Europe we aspire to. 

It goes without saying that we must also consider the conditions for employment. That is why the issue 
of energy will play a central role at the Council in March, where we will debate all aspects of the 
Commission's proposals. 



The elimination of superfluous red tape is, I believe, another permanent task for European 
policymakers, alongside the issue of how to create jobs, how to be more effective, how to be more 
competitive. We will therefore be following very closely the Commission's initiatives which are known 
to you all under the name of "better legislation". 

In this context I hope that we can also discuss the so-called discontinuity principle, i.e. that any EU 
bills which have not yet passed their third reading are discarded at the end of the European Parliament's 
legislative period, although I know this is a difficult subject. This is good democratic practice in most 
Member States. Why should it not be introduced in Europe? 

When a new Commission and Parliament are formed, a fresh political start could then be made. I am 
sure that such a democratic cut-off point would lend the elections to the European Parliament even 
greater importance. I ask the deputies of the European Parliament to support this idea, also by 
submitting proposals and ideas to the Presidency. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all of these tasks certainly cannot be completed within six months. We have to 
move away from the short-term approach of six-month Presidencies. Europe needs continuity. That is 
why the team presidency is so important. I am looking forward to meeting my Portuguese and 
Slovenian opposite numbers here in Strasbourg this afternoon to kick off the first team presidency in 
the European Union's history. 

Incidentally, this idea of introducing greater continuity in Europe is another new element contained in 
the constitutional treaty. And now my thoughts have come full circle. It is no coincidence that we are 
back to the need for constitutional reform. 

It is quite clear that a ponderous, bureaucratic and divided Europe will not be able to solve any of the 
tasks that have to be solved, neither in the area of foreign and security policy, nor in climate and energy 
policy, European research policy, the dismantling of bureaucracy and enlargement and neighbourhood 
policy. 

All these challenges call upon Europe to work together. They call for regulations which enable us to 
work together. They call for redoubled efforts, and they call for the willingness to embrace change and 
renewal. 

I find it rewarding to acknowledge the conditions under which regions of the world can develop most 
effectively. The American scientist Richard Florida has investigated this and uncovered three deciding 
factors - technology, talent and tolerance! Only when all three factors come together is sustainable 
growth in future-oriented areas possible. 

Technology, talent and tolerance - what good news for Europe, and what a good maxim for our action! 
Technology, talent and tolerance - Europe thrives on innovation. Europe thrives on scientific and 
technological, economic and social progress. 

And Europe also thrives on curiosity. To this end Europeans invented a great institution - the 
universities. They are one of the many European ideas which the whole world now takes for granted. 
The condition which curiosity needs to develop freely is tolerance. 


For only those who do not believe their own opinions to be infallible or superior in every way can have 



any interest in becoming acquainted with the views, experiences and insights of others. Only those who 
accept that they are not the only ones capable of intelligent thought, a moral stance and responsible 
action are willing to leam from others. This is beneficial and helps us grow and develop. 

Learning from others leads to new findings. Today we call this innovation. But I am referring to much 
more than new technological advances. Innovation encompasses cultural achievements, political 
concepts, intellectual ideas. Without its outstanding innovative potential, Europe would not have 
become what it is today. 

I want to encourage us, indeed, I want to appeal to us to retain our curiosity in a spirit of tolerance, a 
curiosity which thrives because we believe we can shape the world around us in the 21st century. 

The words of the German writer Peter Prange in his book "Werte. Von Plato bis Pop" (Values, from 
Plato to Pop) are very true, in which he maintains that everything we Europeans have ever achieved, 
we owe to the contradictions within us, the eternal conflict inside ourselves, the constant jostling 
between opinions and conflicting opinions, ideas and opposing ideas, theses and antitheses. 

And I ask you how, in the wake of countless wars and immeasurable suffering, how, out of all our 
inconsistencies in Europe, out of all our contradictions, has something as magnificent as the European 
Union managed to emerge from the Treaties of Rome 50 years ago? What has enabled us to make the 
best of all this? 

You know what I'm going to say. It is that quality which, in my view, defines Europe's approach to its 
diversity - tolerance. 

Why shouldn’t we manage to do the same in the next 50 years? 

Thank you for your attention. 
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Everyday Czech Recipes 


Polevka Krupkova s Susenymi Houbami 
BARLEY SOUP WITH MUSHROOMS 

1 cup barley 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 tsp. salt 

1 soup bone, cooked with 2 carrots, 2 stalks celery, 1 onion and 2 sprigs parsley in 2 quarts water for 
one hour. (Add water, if necessary.) 

Rinse barley twice in hot water. Add butter, salt and 1 quart water to barley and cook until soft. 

In another kettle, cook 1 cup dried mushrooms for 15 minutes. Drain and chop them with 2 sprigs 
parsley. Add at least 1 quart of the vegetable beef stock, drained cooked barley, and 2 tbsp. flour which 
has been browned in 2 tbsp. butter. Continue cooking for at least 10 minutes. 

Nakladani Okurky 

DILL PICKLES—OPEN JAR METHOD 
Boil: 

4 tbsp. sugar 
4 tbsp. pickling salt 
'A cup vinegar 
6 cups water 
Cool. 

Wash cucumbers (about 4 to 5 inches) and place in layers in a 1 gallon stone jar with dill (about 6 
heads) and grape leaves (about 8). 

Pour the cooled brine over the cucumbers. Cover with a weighted plate so that the cucumbers remain 
immersed in the brine. Store in a warm place. It requires at least 5 days before they are ready to eat. 

Medovi Kukesy 
HONEY COOKIES 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup shortening 

2 eggs 

1 cup honey 

1 level tsp. baking powder 
1 cup hot coffee 

1 cup raisins 

2 tsps. vanilla 

3 tsps. soda 

6 to 7 cups flour 



Cream sugar and shortening. Add eggs, honey, hot coffee, raisins, and vanilla. Add the flour with 
baking powder, and soda last. Drop with teaspoon on greased pan and bake, or form into balls and bake 
in moderate oven 350 degrees for 10 to 15 minutes. 


Zitny Rohlicky 
RYE ROLLS 

2 cups milk 

2 eggs 

14 cup lard 

!4 cup brown sugar 

2 tbsp. molasses or syrup 

14 tsp. baking soda 

2 cups rye flour 

3 cups white flour 

114 tbsp. fresh yeast or 2 pkgs. dry yeast 

1 tsp. caraway seed 

2 tsp. salt 

Dissolve yeast in lukewarm milk. Add lard and salt. Add beaten eggs, molasses, soda, caraway seed, 
and half of flour. Beat well. Add remaining flour and mix dough until smooth. Let rise until doubled. 
Turn dough onto board. Shape into balls. When raised, form into crescents. Brush with melted butter. 
Let rise. Bake in hot oven 400-425 degrees for about 15 minutes or until done. 

Gulas 

GOULASH 

14 lb. lean pork 

114 lb. stewing beef 

Cut meat into bite size pieces 

Place the meat in pressure cooker with 7 cups water or boil in kettle. 

Add: 

1 tsp. celery salt 
1 tsp. chili powder 

1 tbsp. finely chopped celery (optional) 

1 tsp. flaked parsley 

14 cup coarsely chopped onion 

114 tsp. salt 

1/8 tsp. pepper 

14 tsp. paprika 

Boil 50 minutes under 10 lbs. pressure or boil until tender. 

While the above is cooking place 2 tbsp. grease in a medium sized skillet on medium heat. Blend in 6 
tbsp. flour. Brown, stiring frequently. Cool. Add 114 cups water gradually. Stir until smooth. Set aside. 

Place 8 large gingersnaps in a bowl. Pour 14 cup water over the ginger snaps. Set aside until the meat is 
done. 



When the meat is tender, add the ginger snaps and the browned flour mixture. 

Add: 

2 cups Heinz catsup 

1 tbsp. brown sugar 

2 tbsp. vinegar 
Vi cup water 

A can No. 303 red kidney beans (or more if desired) 

This makes 6 servings. Goulash is best when allowed to set 3 or 4 hours after being prepared. If 
goulash becomes quite thick Vi cup water may be added. 

Strudl s Jablky 
APPLE STRUDL 

Dough: 

Warm 1 cup sweet cream and % lb. butter until butter melts. 

Add: Vi tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

3 egg yolks 
Vs cup sugar 
3 cups flour 

Knead dough and place in bowl which has been set in a pan of hot water so that the dough will remain 
warm. Prepare filling. 

Filling: 

2 quarts sliced apples 

1 cup (or more) sugar 

2 tsp. cinnamon 

l Vi cups bread crumbs (lightly browned in 2 tbsp. butter) 

1 cup chopped nuts 
1 cup raisins 
Vi cup melted butter 

While dough is warm, stretch it over a floured cloth on the table until paper thin. Trim hard edges. 
Sprinkle with part of melted butter. Arrange apple slices over dough. Sprinkle with the remaining 
ingredients. Sprinkle with the remaining butter. Roll as for jelly roll. Arrange in a grease pan (15 x 18 
inches.) Bake about 1 hour at 350 degrees. While baking brush often with 1 cup rich milk. 

Old Czech Recipes For Today's Kitchens (1920) 

Clarkson Woman's Club 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/01d_Czech_Recipes_For_Todav%27s_Kitchens 




United Nations Security Council Resolution 1897 

by the United Nations 

Adopted by the Security Council at its 6226th meeting, on 30 November 2009 
The Security Council, 

Recalling its previous resolutions concerning the situation in Somalia, especially resolutions 1814 
(2008), 1816 (2008), 1838 (2008), 1844 (2008), 1846 (2008), and 1851 (2008), 

Continuing to be gravely concerned by the ongoing threat that piracy and armed robbery at sea against 
vessels pose to the prompt, safe, and effective delivery of humanitarian aid to Somalia and the region, 
to international navigation and the safety of commercial maritime routes, and to other vulnerable ships, 
including fishing activities in confonnity with international law and the extended range of the piracy 
threat into the western Indian Ocean, 

Reaffirming its respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity, political independence and unity of 
Somalia, including Somalia’s rights with respect to offshore natural resources, including fisheries, in 
accordance with international law, 

Further reaffirming that international law, as reflected in the United Nations Convention on the Law of 
the Sea of 10 December 1982 (“The Convention”), sets out the legal framework applicable to 
combating piracy and armed robbery at sea, as well as other ocean activities, 

Again taking into account the crisis situation in Somalia, and the limited capacity of the Transitional 
Federal Government (TFG) to interdict, or upon interdiction to prosecute pirates or to patrol or secure 
the waters off the coast of Somalia, including the international sea lanes and Somalia’s territorial 
waters, 

Noting the several requests from the TFG for international assistance to counter piracy off its coast, 
including the letters of 2 and 6 November 2009 from the Permanent Representative of Somalia to the 
United Nations expressing the appreciation of the TFG to the Security Council for its assistance, 
expressing the TFG’s willingness to consider working with other States and regional organizations to 
combat piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, and requesting that the provisions of 
resolutions 1846 (2008) and 1851 (2008) be renewed for an additional twelve months, 

Commending the efforts of the EU operation Atalanta, which the European Union is committed to 
extending until December 2010, North Atlantic Treaty Organization operations Allied Protector and 
Ocean Shield, Combined Maritime Forces’ Combined Task Force 151, and other States acting in a 
national capacity in cooperation with the TFG and each other, to suppress piracy and to protect 
vulnerable ships transiting through the waters off the coast of Somalia, 

Noting with concern that the continuing limited capacity and domestic legislation to facilitate the 
custody and prosecution of suspected pirates after their capture has hindered more robust international 
action against the pirates off the coast of Somalia, and in some cases has led to pirates being released 
without facing justice, regardless of whether there is sufficient evidence to support prosecution, 
reiterating that, consistent with the provisions of the Convention concerning the repression of piracy, 
the 1988 Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts Against the Safety of Maritime Navigation 



(“SUA Convention”) provides for parties to create criminal offences, establish jurisdiction, and accept 
delivery of persons responsible for or suspected of seizing or exercising control over a ship by force or 
threat thereof or any other form of intimidation, and stressing the need for States to criminalize piracy 
under their domestic law and to favourably consider the prosecution, in appropriate cases, of suspected 
pirates, consistent with applicable international law, 

Commending the Republic of Kenya’s efforts to prosecute suspected pirates in its national courts, and 
noting with appreciation the assistance being provided by the United Nations Office of Drugs and 
Crime (UNODC) and other international organizations and donors, in coordination with the Contact 
Group on Piracy off the Coast of Somalia (“CGPCS”), to support Kenya, Somalia and other States in 
the region, including Seychelles and Yemen, to take steps to prosecute or incarcerate in a third state 
after prosecution elsewhere captured pirates consistent with applicable international human rights law, 

Noting the ongoing efforts within the CGPCS to explore possible additional mechanisms to effectively 
prosecute persons suspected of piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, 

Further noting with appreciation the ongoing efforts by UNODC and UNDP to support efforts to 
enhance the capacity of the corrections system in Somalia, including regional authorities, to incarcerate 
convicted pirates consistent with applicable international human rights law, 

Welcoming the adoption of the Djibouti Code of Conduct concerning the Repression of Piracy and 
Armed Robbery against Ships in the Western Indian Ocean and the Guff of Aden, and the establishment 
of the International Maritime Organization (IMO) Djibouti Code Trust Fund (Multi-donor trust fund- 
japan initiated), as well as the International Trust Fund Supporting Initiatives of the CGPCS, and 
recognizing the efforts of signatory States to develop the appropriate regulatory and legislative 
frameworks to combat piracy, enhance their capacity to patrol the waters of the region, interdict suspect 
vessels, and prosecute suspected pirates, 

Emphasizing that peace and stability within Somalia, the strengthening of State institutions, economic 
and social development and respect for human rights and the rule of law are necessary to create the 
conditions for a durable eradication of piracy and anned robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, and 
further emphasizing that Somalia’s long-term security rests with the effective development by the TFG 
of the National Security Force and Somali Police Force, in the framework of the Djibouti Agreement 
and in line with a national security strategy, 

Determining that the incidents of piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia exacerbate 
the situation in Somalia, which continues to constitute a threat to international peace and security in the 
region, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Reiterates that it condemns and deplores all acts of piracy and anned robbery against vessels in the 
waters off the coast of Somalia; 

2. Notes again its concern regarding the findings contained in the 20 November 2008 report of the 
Monitoring Group on Somalia (S/2008/769, page 55) that escalating ransom payments and the lack of 
enforcement of the arms embargo established by resolution 733 (1992) are fuelling the growth of 
piracy off the coast of Somalia, and calls upon all States to fully cooperate with the Monitoring Group 
on Somalia; 



3. Renews its call upon States and regional organizations that have the capacity to do so, to take part in 
the fight against piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, in particular, consistent with 
this resolution and international law, by deploying naval vessels, arms and military aircraft and through 
seizures and disposition of boats, vessels, arms and other related equipment used in the commission of 
piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, or for which there are reasonable grounds for 
suspecting such use; 

4. Commends the work of the CGPCS to facilitate coordination in order to deter acts of piracy and 
armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, in cooperation with the IMO, flag States, and the TFG 
and urges States and international organizations to continue to support these efforts; 

5. Acknowledges Somalia’s rights with respect to offshore natural resources, including fisheries, in 
accordance with international law, and calls upon States and interested organizations, including the 
IMO, to provide technical assistance to Somalia, including regional authorities, and nearby coastal 
States upon their request to enhance their capacity to ensure coastal and maritime security, including 
combating piracy and armed robbery at sea off the Somali and nearby coastlines, and stresses the 
importance of coordination in this regard through the CGPCS; 

6. Invites all States and regional organizations fighting piracy off the coast of Somalia to conclude 
special agreements or arrangements with countries willing to take custody of pirates in order to embark 
law enforcement officials (“shipriders”) from the latter countries, in particular countries in the region, 
to facilitate the investigation and prosecution of persons detained as a result of operations conducted 
under this resolution for acts of piracy and anned robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, provided that 
the advance consent of the TFG is obtained for the exercise of third state jurisdiction by shipriders in 
Somali territorial waters and that such agreements or arrangements do not prejudice the effective 
implementation of the SUA Convention; 

7. Encourages Member States to continue to cooperate with the TFG in the fight against piracy and 
armed robbery at sea, notes the primary role of the TFG in the fight against piracy and armed robbery 
at sea, and decides that for a period of twelve months from the date of this resolution to renew the 
authorizations as set out in paragraph 10 of Resolution 1846 (2008) and paragraph 6 of Resolution 
1851 (2008) granted to States and regional organizations cooperating with the TFG in the fight against 
piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia, for which advance notification has been 
provided by the TFG to the Secretary-General; 

8. Affirms that the authorizations renewed in this resolution apply only with respect to the situation in 
Somalia and shall not affect the rights or obligations or responsibilities of Member States under 
international law, including any rights or obligations under the Convention, with respect to any other 
situation, and underscores in particular that this resolution shall not be considered as establishing 
customary international law; and affirms further that such authorizations have been renewed only 
following the receipt of the 2 and 6 November 2009 letters conveying the consent of the TFG; 

9. Affirms that the measures imposed by paragraph 5 of resolution 733 (1992) and further elaborated 
upon by paragraphs 1 and 2 of resolution 1425 (2002) do not apply to weapons and military equipment 
destined for the sole use of Member States and regional organizations undertaking measures in 
accordance with paragraph 7 above or to supplies of technical assistance to Somalia solely for the 
purposes set out in paragraphs 5 above which have been exempted from those measures in accordance 
with the procedure set out in paragraphs 11 (b) and 12 of resolution 1772 (2007); 



10. Requests that cooperating States take appropriate steps to ensure that the activities they undertake 
pursuant to the authorizations in paragraph 7 do not have the practical effect of denying or impairing 
the right of innocent passage to the ships of any third State; 

11. Calls on Member States to assist Somalia, at the request of the TFG and with notification to the 
Secretary-General, to strengthen capacity in Somalia, including regional authorities, to bring to justice 
those who are using Somali territory to plan, facilitate, or undertake criminal acts of piracy and armed 
robbery at sea, and stresses that any measures undertaken pursuant to this paragraph shall be consistent 
with applicable international human rights law; 

12. Calls upon all States, and in particular flag, port, and coastal States, States of the nationality of 
victims and perpetrators of piracy and armed robbery, and other States with relevant jurisdiction under 
international law and national legislation, to cooperate in determining jurisdiction, and in the 
investigation and prosecution of persons responsible for acts of piracy and armed robbery off the coast 
of Somalia, consistent with applicable international law including international human rights law, to 
ensure that all pirates handed over to judicial authorities are subject to a judicial process, and to render 
assistance by, among other actions, providing disposition and logistics assistance with respect to 
persons under their jurisdiction and control, such as victims and witnesses and persons detained as a 
result of operations conducted under this resolution; 

13. Commends in this context the decision by the CGPCS to establish an International Trust Fund to 
support its initiatives and encourages donors to contribute to it; 

14. Urges States parties to the Convention and the SUA Convention to fully implement their relevant 
obligations under these Conventions and customary international law and cooperate with the UNODC, 
IMO, and other States and other international organizations to build judicial capacity for the successful 
prosecution of persons suspected of piracy and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia; 

15. Welcomes the revisions by the IMO to its recommendations and guidance on preventing and 
suppressing piracy and armed robbery against ships, and urges States, in collaboration with the 
shipping and insurance industries, and the IMO, to continue to develop and implement avoidance, 
evasion, and defensive best practices and advisories to take when under attack or when sailing in the 
waters off the coast of Somalia, and further urges States to make their citizens and vessels available for 
forensic investigation as appropriate at the first port of call immediately following an act or attempted 
act of piracy or armed robbery at sea or release from captivity; 

16. Requests States and regional organizations cooperating with the TFG to inform the Security 
Council and the Secretary-General within nine months of the progress of actions undertaken in the 
exercise of the authorizations provided in paragraph 7 above and further requests all States contributing 
through the CGPCS to the fight against piracy off the coast of Somalia, including Somalia and other 
States in the region, to report by the same deadline on their efforts to establish jurisdiction and 
cooperation in the investigation and prosecution of piracy; 

17. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council within 11 months of the adoption 
of this resolution on the implementation of this resolution and on the situation with respect to piracy 
and armed robbery at sea off the coast of Somalia; 


18. Requests the Secretary General of the IMO to brief the Security Council on the basis of cases 





brought to his attention by the agreement of all affected coastal States, and duly taking into account the 
existing bilateral and regional cooperative arrangements, on the situation with respect to piracy and 
armed robbery; 

19. Expresses its intention to review the situation and consider, as appropriate, renewing the 
authorizations provided in paragraph 7 above for additional periods upon the request of the TFG; 

20. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 

<—18961898—>■ 
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Chapters 1-2 from 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, A Son of the City, by Herman Gastrell Seely 


CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH OUR HERO GOES FISHING 

Startled from a sound sleep, he fumbled blindly beneath the bed that he might throttle the insistent 
alarm clock before the clamor awakened the other members of the household. Then he lay back and 
listened breathlessly for parental voices of inquiry as to what he might be doing at the unearthly hour of 
half-past three on a late September morning. 

Far down the railroad embankment which passed the rear of the house, an engine puffed lazily cityward 
with a load of empty freight cars. Over the elevated tracks a mile to the south, a train rumbled 
somnolently towards the park terminal, and under the eaves of the house, just above his room, two 
sparrows squabbled sleepily. Inside, the only audible sounds were the chirpings of a cricket somewhere 
down the hall, and the furious, muffled pounding of his own little heart. 

He glanced from the window near the head of his bed. The air was oppressive with a strange, almost 
rural quietude. In the east, a faint streak of light brought the tree tops of the park into indistinct relief, 
and to the north a thin line of smoke floated apathetically from a hotel chimney to show that a light 
breeze from the west augured favorably for the morning's sport. 

Stockings, knickerbockers, and blouse were drawn on with unwonted rapidity. His coat and necktie he 





left hanging over the back of the chair, disdained as unnecessary impediments on a fishing trip. Then 
with a final glance from the window at the fast-graying sky, he reached behind the bookcase for his 
carefully concealed pole and tackle, gathered his shoes in one hand, and tiptoed down the pitchy hall 
with the stealth of a cat. 


Down the stairway he went, step at a time, scarcely daring to breathe as he shifted his weight again and 
again from one foot to the other. On the first landing, a board creaked with alarming distinctness. Came 
a maternal voice: 

"John." 

Her son hugged the stairway in a very agony of fear lest his carefully made plans had been spoiled. 
Why hadn’t he walked along the end of the steps as bitter experience had taught? He knew that board 
was loose. Again the well-known tones: 

"John, what are you doing?" 

A subdued babel of conversation in the big south room followed, in which his father's deep bass took a 
prominent part. 

"Nonsense, Jane, you're imagining things!" 

"But you know I forbade fishing during school mornings. And he was looking at the DuPree's weather 
vane when he watered the lawn last night. Get up and see what he's doing." 

John drew a sigh of relief as the deep voice sounded a sleepy protest. Minutes passed. His legs became 
cramped from inaction, yet he dared not stir. Were his parents asleep? Or was Mrs. Fletcher waiting 
merely until some tell-tale noise enabled her to order John senior forth on an expedition which would 
result in certain detection? If he had only avoided that misstep! 

Then the kindly fast-mail thundered over the railroad tracks and enabled the seeker after forbidden 
pleasures to scurry to the first floor under cover of the disturbance. 

In the hallway, the boy deposited his shoes and tackle very cautiously on the carpet, and tiptoed over to 
the unused grate. There he extracted from behind the gas log a package of sandwiches, surreptitiously 
assembled after supper the night before. Then with both hands grasping the doorknob firmly, he 
strained upwards, that weight be thrown off the squeaking hinges as much as possible, and swung the 
door back, inch by inch, until the opening permitted a successful exit. 

The old cat bounded from her bed on the window ledge with a thud and mewed plaintively for 
admittance as he stood with one hand on the screen door, and fumbled in his pockets. Sinkers, spare 
hooks, a line with a nail at one end on which to string possible victims of his skill, "eats," his dollar 
watch that he might know when breakfast time came around—all present and accounted for. 

The family pet protested volubly as he blocked her ingress with one foot and closed the door as slowly 
and noiselessly as it had swung open. A moment spent in lacing his shoes, a consoling pat for puss, and 
he was off on the dogtrot for Silvey's house, with tackle swinging easily to and fro in one hand and a 
noiseless whistle of exultation coming from half-parted lips which became more and more audible as 



his rapidly echoing footsteps increased the distance from home. For he had made good his escape, the 
strange fragrance of the cool, early air with its absence of city smoke went to his head like wine and set 
his pulses a-throb with a very joy of living, and five hours, three hundred glorious minutes, if the 
excursion were stretched a bit past breakfast time, of enchanting, tantalizing sport lay before him. 

A short distance from the corner, he turned in abruptly at a frame house which was distinguished from 
its neighbors by unusually ornate fretwork about the porch and gables, and tiptoed gently over the 
struggling grass on the narrow sidelawn. For it was here that the Silvey family lived, and if Bill were 
his boon companion with tastes akin to his, strange to relate, the Silvey elders were light sleepers with 
the same propensities as his own parents for curbing unlawful fishing expeditions, and there was need 
of caution. 


He fumbled momentarily along the dark sidewall, yanked at a cord which swayed idly to and fro with 
each light air current, and gazed expectantly upward. Nothing happened. Again a jerk, given this time 
with a certain vindictive delight. A muffled "Ouch!" came from the open window as a splotch of 
animated white appeared indistinctly behind the dark screen. 

"Trying to pull my big toe off?" angrily. 

John snickered. "Got the worms?" he asked. 

Silvey swallowed his wrath and nodded. "Sh-sh, not so loud. You'll wake the folks. The can's on the 
back steps. Ain’t many worms though. I hunted under the porch and down the tracks and all over. But 
the ground's too dry." 

John shook the nearly empty can disparagingly as Silvey joined him on the back lawn a moment later. 
"Jiminy," he whispered, "that all you could find?" 

His chum nodded. "Maybe there's old worms or minnies from yesterday left on the pier. Or we can cut 
up the first fish for perch bait. Come on! Beat you over the tracks." 

They scaled the wire fence which barricaded the embankment, and cut across the long parallel lines of 
rails like frisky colts. Past the few unkempt buildings of the neighborhood dairy, over the small bit of 
pasturage where the master thereof kept a dozen cows that his customers might think their milk was 
fresh, daily, and across the cement road, they scampered at top speed, to pull up panting just inside the 
park. 

"Bet you I get to the lagoon bridge first," said Silvey when their breathing grew less labored. 

Off they raced again, now on the trim gravel walks, now on the springy dew-laden turf, frightening a 
myriad of insects from their shelters as the pair brushed aside protruding shrubbery and brought a 
chorus of reproof from rusty-plumed grackles who were gathering in the open spaces for the long 
migration south. 


As their footsteps echoed and re-echoed between the stone buttresses of the wooden planked bridge, 
John halted to dig frantically at his shoe top. 



Wait a minute, Sil. My heel's full of cinders. 


He shook the offending boot free of the irritants, relaced it and leaned over the bridge rail for a 
moment. From beneath, northward, stretched the park lagoon calm and dark in the uncertain morning 
light. Fronting him rose the stately columns and porticoes of the park museum, once a member of an 
exposition whose glories are almost forgotten, which now veiled its need of repair in the kindly dawn 
and formed a symphony in gray with the willow-studded, low-lying lagoon banks. The air throbbed 
with the subdued noises of awakening animal life. In a shrub near them, a catbird cleared his throat in a 
few harsh notes as a prelude to a morning of tuneful parody, and on the slope below, a fat autumn- 
plumaged robin dug frantically in the sod for fugitive wonns. 

"My! Isn’t it just peachy?" breathed John ecstatically. 

"Yes," assented his companion, intent upon the lesser spectacle of the robin. "Don't you wish you could 
find worms like he does, Fletch?" 

Once more they resumed their journey lakewards, breaking into the inevitable dogtrot as the long, dark 
pier came in sight. At the land end, John stooped to pick up a few sun-dried minnows which lay on a 
plank, and a little farther on Silvey grabbed eagerly at an earth-filled tomato can. 

"Nary a worm," he exclaimed in disgust, as he threw the tin into the lake. 

But shortly, their diligent search was rewarded by finding a tobacco-tin which contained at least a 
dozen samples of the squirming bait, and the anxiety regarding that problem was permanently allayed. 

But one disciple of Izaak Walton had arrived before the boys, and he sat crouched in a huddled, lonely 
heap at the end of the pier, in a manner which seemed scarcely human. As they drew nearer, John broke 
into a sudden exclamation: 

"Old hunchback! Been out here all night again. Wonder if he's caught anything!" 

As they passed the first of his multitude of throwlines and poles, John leaned forward and peered down 
on the water. 

"Look, Sil," he pointed at the long string of perch which floated to and fro with the sluggish water. 
"Aren't they peaches?" 

He made a motion as if to joint his rod. The cripple drew a sharp, hissing breath from between thick, 
distorted lips and waved him away. Silvey caught his chum's ann warningly. 

"No use of fishing beside him," he asserted. "Don’t you know that, John? Brings bad luck to everyone 
'cept himself, he does. I tried it one morning. He kept hauling them in, all the time, and I couldn’t catch 
a thing." 

John shook his head skeptically as they moved over to the other side of the pier. 

"He does!" reiterated Silvey. "Never's the day I've been out here that he hasn’t a lot. And look at that," 
as a shining, squirming object rose unwillingly from the water. "I'll bet I couldn't catch one if I was 
there. It's because he's hunchbacked, I'm telling you." 



As John jointed his bamboo pole, he cast a furtive glance at the poor, misshapen being, and caught a 
touch of Silvey's superstitious fear. 

"Maybe," he admitted, as he reached for the worm can. 

Hooks baited, the boys dropped their lines in the water and sat down to dangle their legs to and fro over 
the pier's edge as they waited for the first hint as to the morning's luck. Possibly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before Silvey's light steel rod gave a twitch, to be followed by another and still another. Its 
owner jerked a denuded hook high in the air. 

"First bite, first bite!" he shouted, for that honor was ever a point of spirited contest on the pair's many 
expeditions. 

"Hard?" asked John breathlessly. 

"Hard!" repeated Silvey, boastfully exultant. "Hard? Goll-e-e-e, yes. Didn’t you see him? Bent the tip 
most a foot. Took the worm, too." 

Then the jointed bamboo began to shake ever so slightly and John leaned intently forward. 

"Bite?" queried Silvey in turn. 

"He's nibbling," said John cautiously without taking his glance from the flexible tip. 

"Wait until he takes the hook," advised Bill. John braced himself and yanked a luckless perch high in 
the air. As it came down on the pier with a thud, his friend sprang to his feet. 

"That-a-boy!" he yelled exultantly as his fingers extracted the hook. John brought out the fish stringer, 
and the unfortunate minnow, firmly tied by the gills, was lowered slowly into the water. The pair 
watched its spasmodic efforts at escape with a great deal of gusto. 

"Ain’t so small, is he, John?" asked Silvey optimistically, as he leaned over and looked down from an 
angle which only a small boy could maintain without losing his balance. "Bet you it's going to be a 
peach of a day." 

The pier was now rapidly filling. A plethoric, sandy-haired German squatted beside the hunchback, 
watching an unproductive pole with a patience worthy of a better cause. At John’s corner, a party of 
voluble loafers joked noisily as they unwound long, many-hooked throwlines and jointed nondescript 
rods. Beside Bill, a phlegmatic Scandinavian puffed morosely at an empty pipe. Just beyond, a fat 
negress shifted her bulk from time to time as she baited the hooks on one of her husband’s numerous 
fishing outfits. Farther landward, a mixed throng—nattily clad business men who were snatching a few 
minutes of sport before business called, down at the heel out-of-works with nothing to do and all day to 
do it in, here a woman with a colorful shirtwaist, there a couple of noisy school-boys—made the sides 
of the pier bristle like the branches of a thicket hedge. 

The faint tinge of orange in the eastern sky deepened to a radiant crimson glow. A glistening, fast- 
widening, crescent sliver of the sun appeared on the horizon and painted a long golden path on the 
rippled lake, and still the lonely perch waited in vain for a companion in misery. 



Silvey jerked his line from the water and examined the untouched bait in disgust. 

"Just like it was last time," he ejaculated. "I'm going down the pier and see what the other fellows are 
catching." 

He jammed his pole between two bent nails in a plank and was off, stopping now and then to peer 
downward at some trophy as he sauntered along. John did likewise with his rod and stretched out on 
the rough boards to look lazily up at the clear sky. It wasn’t half bad after all, even if the fish weren’t 
biting. There was something in this getting up and over to the park before the smoke got into the air, to 
listen to the songs of the birds and watch the throng of people, that more than atoned for the lack of 
luck. 

He pulled out his watch dreamily—a quarter of six and still but one captive—and let his glance follow 
the wake of a graceful, white-hulled gasoline cruiser which chugged its way up from the south. 
Presently Silvey returned to break in upon his revery with the exciting news that a man near the life- 
preserver post had caught five fish. John sat up. 

"What did he catch ’em on?" he asked as he stretched his arms. 

"Minnows." 

"Let's try a couple of ours." 

They scraped the hooks free of the whitened wonns with their finger nails and rebaited, only to find 
that the sun-parched flesh softened and floated away soon after it was lowered into the water. 

"Have to buy some fresh ones! Got any money?" 

A thorough search resurrected a worn copper that had lain in Silvey's back pocket until he had forgotten 
it—else the coin had gone the way of many another that had purchased peppermints at the school store. 
John surrendered a penny that had been given him the night before for a perfect spelling paper. They 
viewed the scanty hoard on the sun-bleached plank reflectively. 

"Ask him." John indicated the Scandinavian, who was well supplied with the desired bait. Silvey stood 
up and jingled the two pennies in his grimy hand with the air of a young millionaire. 

Yes, the fisherman would sell some. How many were desired? 

"Aw, give me," the boy paused, as if considering the amount sufficient for their needs, "give me two 
cents' worth." 

The merchant shook his head. "Two cents?" he sneered. "Naw! Won’t sell any for less 'n a nickel." 

A gaunt, anaemic southerner, who was with the party of idlers, spoke up. 

"Yeah, boy. What's the matter?" 

Silvey turned ruefully. "Ain’t got money enough to buy some minnies," he explained. 



The tall figure stooped abruptly, fumbled in a battered basket which held a miscellaneous assemblage 
of bait, throwlines, newspapers, and food, and drew forth a handful of the diminutive fish. 

"Yeah, boy," he smiled. 

Silvey offered the two coppers in payment. 

"Keep ’em, boy, keep ’em," with an indignant glance at the imperturbable fish monopolist. "I ain’t like 
some folks." 

The boys rebaited their hooks joyfully. The cruiser which John had sighted earlier in the morning drew 
up within easy distance of the pier and dropped anchor. Two of her crew appeared presently in 
swimming suits and dove overboard for a morning plunge. From her diminutive, weathered cabin came 
the rattle of cooking utensils and the hiss of frying bacon as the cook of the day prepared breakfast. Bill 
stirred restlessly. 

"Let's have a look at the sandwiches," he suggested. 

They stretched themselves full length on the pier end and, with an occasional eye to the fishing poles, 
munched the uncouth slabs of bread and jam contentedly. Silvey read the name on the boat's stern with 
interest. 

"Detroit," he gasped. "Gee, Fletch, don't you wish you had a boat like that with all the gasoline to run 
her?" 

John’s brown eyes grew dreamy. "Just don’t you, though! We could ride down the canal out in the 
Illinois River and down the Mississippi to St. Louis. No staying after school, no 'rithmetic lessons, no 
lawns to cut or front porches to wash on Saturdays. We’d get up when we liked and fish when we liked, 
and loaf around all day. If money ran out, we’d find a place where there wasn’t any bridge, and ferry 
people across the river for a nickel or a dime, or whatever they charge down there. Maybe, too, we 
could get a lot of red neckties and shirts with brown and yellow stripes and sell ’em to the darkies for a 
dollar apiece. Sid DuPree says they buy those things and he ought to know. He spent summer before 
last down South with his ma!" 

"Where’d we get the money to buy ’em in the first place?" asked the practical Silvey. 

His chum's face clouded. "Shucks, Sil, you're always spoiling things. But," more hopefully, "we needn’t 
really worry about money anyway. All the books I've read about the South tell how kind folks are down 
there, and how they won’t allow a stranger to go hungry, not even if they have to give him their last 
hunk of cornbread. So if ferrying didn’t pay, all we’d have to do would be to land, walk up to the 
nearest house, and knock at the door. When the big mammy cook—they always have ’em in the books 
—came to the door, we'd just look at her and say, 'We’re hungry.’" 

Silvey nodded, content to revel in the glories of the daydream which John’s more vivid imagination was 
spinning. 

"We’d go all the way down the Mississippi to New Orleans. Maybe we’d catch some alligators to make 
things exciting, and maybe some big yellow river catfish. I read about one once that was six feet long. 



And when we arrived, they'd put our pictures in the newspapers, with a big lot of print after them, just 
the way they do when someone comes to town here who's done something. We’d win a lot of race cups, 
and folks would say to their friends, 'See those two kids there? They took a launch all the way down the 
river from Lake Michigan by themselves.’ We’d be it all the time we were there." 

Silvey, under the spell of the alluring picture, let his gaze roam dreamily around until it lighted upon an 
excited group down the pier. He sprang to his feet energetically. 

"Fletch! Look! A man drowned, maybe. Come on quick!" Such alluring possibilities may come true in 
a city. 

They sprinted up to the rapidly increasing crowd, and wriggled, boylike, past obstructing arms and 
between tense bodies until they found themselves in the inner line of the circle. A carp of a size 
sufficient to excite the envy of the neighboring fishermen lay with laboring gills upon the water- 
spattered planking. The lads gazed in open-mouthed admiration at the large, glistening scales, the 
staring eyes, and the twitching, murky red fins. 

"Weighs five pounds if he's an ounce," orated the proud captor. "Says I to myself when he bit, 'I've got 
a bird there,' and I was right." 

John turned to his chum with the inevitable question: 

"Gee, don't you wish we could catch a fish like that?" 

And Silvey made the inevitable reply: 

"Just don't you, though!" 

They watched breathlessly as the fisherman forced his stringer between the large gills and out through 
the gaping mouth, and tied it in a secure double knot that there might be no danger of an escape. As the 
rebellious captive was lowered into the water, and the throng about the spot began to thin, the 
successful angler seated himself again. 

"What’d you catch him on?" John broke out. 

"Taters." 

"Do big fellows like that bite on potatoes?" 

They were assured that such was the case. 

"Say," John scratched nervously at a knot in a pier plank as he summoned courage for his request. 

"Give me a hunk, will you? I never caught a fish that big in my life and I sure want to!" 

"Catch." The man's eyes flashed in amusement as he opened a deep cigar box and tossed out a half- 
boiled tuber. 


For a second time that morning, the boys tested a new type of bait. Hoping to change his luck, John 
cast far out to the very limit of the ten cents' worth of fishing line on his reel and sat, tensely hopeful, 



for five dragging minutes. Then he jammed the pole into its old resting place between the bent nails. 
"No use," he exclaimed in disgust to Silvey. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth before the reel gave a sharp click of alarm. The sagging line 
grew taut and rose more and more from the water as an unseen something made a frightened break for 
liberty. John seized the handle as the rod threatened to drop into the water and jumped to his feet. 

"Gee!" he cried, half frightened by the weight and resistance of the fish, "Gee!" 

Silvey strained his eyes far out in an effort to descry the captive. The southerner who had given the 
minnows sprang forward with a shout of "Play him, boy, play him. Give him line until he turns or he’ll 
break away." 

"Can't," John gasped, his heart in his mouth. "It's all out, now." 

As the cheap line stretched almost to the breaking point, the fish circled rapidly landward, then, 
alarmed by the shoaling water, sped back, close by the pier, for the open lake. The minnow monopolist 
jerked his lines clear of impending entanglement and scowled. 

"Take in slack, boy, take in slack," shouted the southerner. 

John’s fingers spun around like a paper pinwheel. Again the line tightened and again the carp turned to 
the shore. The news that a big one was hooked spread far down the pier, and the boys, for the first time 
in their lives, tasted the delight of being the cynosure of the eyes of a rapidly increasing crowd. The 
man with the potatoes had forced his way to the pier's edge and gave advice with an almost proprietary 
manner. The fat negress' husband, roused from his inaction, gibbered delightedly as the line circled 
more and more slowly through the water, while John panted and reeled, slacked and rereeled line until 
the exhausted fish rose to the surface directly beneath him. 

"Gee," gasped Silvey, awe-struck. 

"No wonder he fought like an alligator fish," vouchsafed the southerner. 

"Who says 'taters don't catch anything?" asked the man of that bait proudly. "Twenty pounds or I'll eat 
my shirt." 

Cautiously, very cautiously, lest the fish make a sudden frightened dash for liberty, John drew in line to 
raise the captive from the water. 

"Y'all wait a minute," said the southerner. "Land him in my minny net. That's safer." 

But the minnow net, thanks to its abbreviated handle, lacked an easy two feet of the water, reach as the 
gaunt, outstretched figure might. 

"H'ist away," he ordered finally. "I'll shove under when he gets high enough." 

Inch by inch, the quivering body rose from the water. Appeared above the wire rim of the net, first the 
staring, goggle eyes, then the slowly laboring gills, the twitching side fins, and six inches of glistening 



scales. 


"Now!" shouted the southerner. 

Then, as if sensing the imminent danger, the great body gave a convulsive wrench, the light hook tore 
through the soft-fleshed mouth, and the carp, rebounding from the bark-covered piling, dove into the 
lake with a splash and disappeared from sight. 

"Shucks!" ejaculated Silvey. 

John sat down on the pier suddenly and very quietly. His tackle had snarled, and as the throng returned 
to their own poles, he picked at the tangle of line in the reel while his lower lip trembled piteously. 

To have landed that Goliath among fishes! What a triumphal procession it would have been—a march 
down the home street with such a captive. How Sid DuPree and the Harrison boys would have stared! 
He rebaited and dropped his line forlornly into the water. 

"Maybe he’ll bite again," he suggested, hoping against fate. 

The minutes dragged. The gaunt, gray-faced southerner stretched out on the pier for a nap. The sandy- 
haired German rose from his seat beside the hunchback, stretched the stiffness from his arms, and 
unjointed his pole. The last neatly dressed business man was walking briskly from the pier. Silvey 
yawned listlessly. 

"Breakfast time, ain't it?" he asked. 

John’s watch showed a quarter after eight. Slowly they reeled in the dripping lines, freed the hooks 
from all traces of water-soaked bait, and dismounted their rods. As they left the lake shore, the sun's 
rays became oppressive with heat. The air had lost the cool, fresh fragrance of early morning, and 
hinted of soot-producing factories and unsavory slaughter houses. Suburban trains thundered 
incessantly cityward, blending the snorts of their locomotives with the rumble of innumerable elevated 
trains and the clamoring bells of the surface cars. 

When they came to the tall poplars which marked the entrance to the park, Silvey looked down and 
viewed the fruit of their morning's labors with disgust. 

"He's awful small," he said shamefacedly. "Throw him into the bushes." 

John raised the diminutive perch into the air and regarded it glumly. "Cat'll eat him, I guess." 

"Have to sneak home the back way, then," said Silvey. 

The return home by way of the railroad tracks was ever their route when a fishing trip had been 
unsuccessful, for it avoided conveniently all notice by jeering playmates. 

"Don’t you wish we’d landed that big fellow?" breathed John, half to himself, as he reviewed mentally 
that thrilling struggle on the pier. 

"Just don’t you, though!" echoed Bill, regretfully. 



They walked on for some minutes in silence. As they left the cement walk for the little footpath which 
led across the comer vacant lot to a break in the railroad fence, Silvey roused himself. 

"What you going to say to your mother?" 

John shrugged his shoulders. "Don't know. What you going to say to yours?" 

So they fell to planning their excuses. 

CHAPTER II 

IN WHICH HE GOES TO SCHOOL 

But an hour had passed since his protesting assertion that "Once doesn’t matter, Mother, and anyway, 
it's school time," had been followed by flight to the many-windowed, red-brick building, and already 
the surroundings of dreary blackboard, dingy-green calsomine, and oft-revamished yellow pine 
woodwork were becoming irksome. The spelling lesson had not been so unpleasant, for he could sense 
the tricky "ei-s" and "ie-s" with uncanny cleverness, but 'rithmetic—the very name oppressed him. 

What use could be found in such prosy problems as "A and B together own three-hundred acres of land. 
A's share is twice as much as B’s. How much does each own?" Or "A field contains four hundred 
square yards. One side is four times as long as the other. What are its dimensions?" 

Miss Brown closed the hated, brown-covered book and turned to write the arithmetic homework on the 
blackboard. Instantly John's attention wandered to objects and sounds far more interesting than the 
barren, sultry school room. 

A couple of sparrows flew from the roof of the school to the window ledge nearest him, intent on their 
noisy quarrel, and he gave a scarcely perceptible sigh. Birds could enjoy the sunshine unmolested— 
why not he? A horse sounded a rapid tattoo of hoof beats over the heated street macadam below and he 
longed—as he had longed for the launch that morning—for a vehicle which would take him along 
untraveled roads to a country where schools were not, and small boys fished and played games the long 
days through. Next, a three-year-old stubbed her toe against the street curbing opposite the school and 
voiced her grief with unrestrained and therefore enviable freedom. John stirred uneasily and meditated 
upon the interminable stretch of four days which must elapse before Saturday. Then a majestic 
thunderhead in the blazing September sky caught his attention and the miracle happened. 

He was on his back in the big field of his uncle's Michigan farm, gazing upward at the white, rapidly 
shifting clouds. The unimpeded western breeze made little harmonies of sound as it swept through the 
tall, waving grass; strange birds carolled joyously from the orchard by the road, and near at hand the 
old, brown Jersey lowed lovingly to her ungainly calf. From the more distant chicken coop came the 
cackle of hens and the boastful crowing of a rooster. 

A shift of the thought current, and the fat, easy-going team dragged the lumbering, slowly moving 
wagon over the four-mile stretch of sand road to town, while he sat on the driver's seat to listen to the 
hired man’s tales of army service in the Philippines, or to watch the ever-shifting panorama of flower 
and bird and animal life which he loved so well. Past the ramshackle farm of the first neighbor to the 
north, past the little deserted country school house, past the pressed-steel home of a would-be 
agriculturist, which had rusted to an artistic red, and down to the winding river which flanked the 
hamlet through banks lined with white birches and graceful poplars—"popples" the hired man called 



them. There was good fishing in the river, too. Once a twenty pound muskellunge had been caught, and 
bass were plentiful. 


But better still than that was his uncle’s well-stocked trout stream. Again he stumbled over the root- 
obstructed footpath which ran along the east bank, stopping now and then to untangle his hook and line 
as he forced his way past thick, second-growth underbrush, or to let his hook float with the current past 
some particularly promising bit of watercress. There was the fallen, half-rotted log under which the 
swift current had dug a deep hole in the sandbed for the big fellows to haunt and pounce out upon bits 
of food which floated by. How his heart had gone pitapat when he had discovered it and had quietly, 
oh, so quietly, dropped his baited hook into the clear, spring water. Then had come a swift-darting 
something up stream, a jerk at his line to set his pulses throbbing, a wild scurry for freedom and— 

"John!" Miss Brown's voice brought him rudely back to present day surroundings. He rose uncertainly, 
dimly conscious that his name had been called. 

"Yes, ’m," he stammered. 

"What was I telling the class just now?" 

He strove to collect his scattered faculties. Then his glance, roaming the room, caught at the newly 
written problems on the blackboard. He ventured an uncertain smile. 

"You—w-was telling—" he began. 

"’Were,’ John." 

"Yes, ’m," nervously. "Were telling the class to be sure and write plain, and not to use pen and ink if we 
couldn’t get along without blots and—and—" What else did Miss Brown usually say to the class on 
such an occasion? 

Over in the far comer of the room, Sid DuPree snickered maliciously. The boy two seats ahead of him 
turned with an exultant grin on his freckled face. Several little girls seemed on the verge of foolish, 
discipline-dispelling giggles, and he felt that something had gone wrong. Teacher, herself, ended the 
suspense. 

"Very good, John. Your inventive faculties do you credit. But it happens that as yet, I haven’t said 
anything." 

The class broke into uproarious laughter while he stood in the aisle, to all appearances, a submissive, 
conscience-stricken little mortal. Inwardly he seethed with anger. What right had Miss Brown to trick a 
fellow that way? It was mean, it was cowardly, worse than stealing. 

"Now, John," she continued, looking sternly down from the raised platform, "I spoke just six times to 
you last week. Finally you promised me that you would pay strict attention. What have you to say for 
yourself?" 

He shot her a half-frightened glance and found her face seemingly stern and remorseless. He had been 
tempted to explain how the great out-of-doors called to him with an insistence which was irresistible, 
but shucks, she wouldn’t understand. How was he to know that under the surface of it all, she 



sympathized with the culprit daydreamer exceedingly? So he hung his head in silence. 

There was a knock at the door. Miss Brown dismissed him with a curt nod. He sank thankfully into his 
desk as Sid DuPree sprang forward to admit the newcomer—a new girl and her mother. From the 
shelter of his big geography, John surveyed the couple with that calmly critical stare which only a ten- 
year-old is master of. 

The mother was nice, he decided. Fat ones always were. It was your long, thin woman who made 
trouble. Look at old lady Meeker, who lived next the vacant lot on Southern Avenue, where the boys 
gathered occasionally on their way from school for a game of marbles or to play split-top on one of the 
loose, decayed fence planks. Never did a glassy go spinning from the big dirt ring through a dexterous 
shot, or a soft, evenly grained top split cleanly to the spear head amid the proper shouts of approval 
than her fretful, piercing voice put an end to further fun. Such goings-on made her head ache, she 
averred time and again. If they didn’t leave immediately, she’d telephone the police station. Once she 
had said it was a "wonder some parents wouldn't keep their children in their own back yards." She 
forgot that half the gang lived in apartment buildings with back yards only designed for clothes-drying 
apparatus, and that the other half lived in houses built upon so cramped an acreage that the yards were 
no fun to play in. But grown-ups were in the habit of committing such oversights—especially the 
skinny, cranky ones. 

As for the little girl—ah! she was good to look upon. 

Her chestnut hair hung in curly ringlets below her shoulders, almost to the waist of her little white 
frock. Her face held a slight pallor which was strangely fascinating to the sun-tanned urchin, and her 
eyes were a deep, rich brown. As the conversation ended between teacher and parent, she left the 
platform and walked to the front seat assigned her in a timid, shrinking way which stamped her as just 
the sort of a girl the fellows would make miserable on the slightest provocation. John’s face set in an 
expression of heroic determination until he looked as if he’d swallowed a dose of castor oil! 


He imagines himself a hero. 

He’d like to catch Sid DuPree dancing around her in maddening circles, some afternoon, while she 
shrank piteously from each cry of'"Fraid cat! 'Fraid cat!" Or that bully might throw pieces of chalk at 
her or pelt her with snowballs in the winter time until she broke into incoherent sobs. Then he, John 
Fletcher, would show that Sid where he got off at. He’d punch his face in, he would! 

The school room door closed upon the mother's broad back, and the hum of excitement at the departure 
subsided into the normal undercurrent of whispering between the pupils. Pencils scratched laboriously 
over rough manila pads as their owners copied the questions from the board. The boy two seats ahead 
of John took a wad of chewing gum from his mouth and stuck it on the underside of his desk. Someone 
over on Sid DuPree's side of the room dropped a book to the floor with a bang. 

Then Miss Brown shoved back the test papers she had been correcting and glanced at the clock. 

"Clear the desks," she ordered sharply. "Class prepare for physical culture." 

They obeyed with alacrity, for the drills were ever a relief from the enforced inactivity of restless little 
bodies. Moreover, they were vastly more enjoyable than mathematical perplexities or troublesome state 
and river boundaries. 



"Rise on toes, inhale deeply, and exhale ver-y slowly!" came the crisp command after the children had 
stumbled to their feet in the aisle. "One, two, three, four; one, two, three, four." 

Heated little faces grew even more flushed as the minute hand of the big wall clock showed the passing 
of five flying minutes. Next came, "Thrust forward, upwards, and from your sides," "bend trunks," to 
all points of the compass, "lunge to the right and left, and thrust forward," and a baker's dozen of other 
exercises designed to offset the weakening influences of cramped city environments and impure air. 

In conclusion, the class made a quarter-turn to the right and as they thus stood in parallel rows, took 
hold of each other's hands. At teacher's command, they swung their arms back and forth vigorously to 
an accompaniment of the inevitable "one-two, one-two." 

John’s was a back seat, thanks to skillful maneuvering on the opening day of school, and flaxen-haired 
Olga occupied the desk ahead. A day earlier he had counted himself fortunate in having her for a 
neighbor, for she was clever at studies which required plodding perseverance, and not at all bashful 
about helping a fellow when teacher pounced on him with a catch question. 

Now he loathed her slow, insipid smile as his left hand released her plump right fingers at the end of 
the exercise. If she were only the new little girl! 

Then he noticed, as a prosaic business man will notice suddenly, that a skyscraper which he has passed 
daily for months is out of line with its neighbor, that the seat behind the new little girl was unoccupied 
and that she stood alone in the aisle during exercises. Would that he had possession of it! 

To sit next her, to be able to exchange the trivial, yet important, little confidences in which fourth- 
graders indulge when teacher's back is turned, or to win her quick, flashing smile as a reward for 
sharpening her pencil or for judicious prompting during a spelling lesson! 

To achieve these things, he would be willing even to relinquish the powers which he held by virtue of 
his aisle end seat. And to allow voluntarily some other pupil to fill the inkwells, distribute pencils, 
scratch pads, and drawing paper at their appointed intervals, and to indulge in a hundred and one other 
little acts of monitorship is no slight sacrifice for a boy to make. 

The geography lesson began. With the disregarded map of Africa in front of him as a blind, he fell to 
comparing the new girl with the other maidens of his acquaintance. 

Take poor, inoffensive Olga for example. Her placid being seemed clumsy and her movements bovine 
as he pictured again the dainty grace of that new arrival as she stepped down from the teacher's 
platform; or Irish-eyed, boisterous, fim-loving Margaret! John had regarded her with a great deal of 
favor during the past two weeks, for she was a jolly little sprite with a mother who, thanks to the 
neighborhood's laundry patronage, contrived to clothe her daughter in a constantly varying and seldom- 
fitting assortment of dresses. Now echoes of her noisy laughter returned to grate upon his memory. The 
new little girl wouldn’t laugh like that. Not she! No one with so sweet a smile had need of impudent 
grins. And what a contrast between Margaret's untidy mop and those long, silken curls which so 
fascinated him. 


Yes, the boy decided that here was the being who was to be his girl for the ensuing year—to be 
worshipped from afar in all probability, but to be, nevertheless, his girl. So he drove ruthlessly from his 



heart all memories of a certain gray-eyed Harriette, his third-grade charmer, and erected a purely 
tentative shrine to the new divinity. As yet he was not quite certain of his feelings—and there might be 
a later addition to the room! 

In the meantime, there was the vacant seat. Temporary idol or not, he longed for possession of it, but he 
knew that although he moved heaven and earth to support a direct request for transfer, Miss Brown 
would never assign it to him. Many a past bitter experience had shown the most hannless desires to 
mask deep-laid juvenile plots, and she was singularly wary and distrustful. A way must be found to 
trick her into giving him the occupancy. 

He ate his meat and potatoes very quietly and thoughtfully that noon, a procedure so contrary to his 
usual actions that his mother asked him if he felt well. He nodded abstractedly, went upstairs to the big, 
sunny sewing room, searched the family needlecase for a long stiff darning needle and extracted 
several rubber bands from the red cardboard box on the library table. Then he sauntered off to wait in 
the school yard for assembly bell, with the air of a military strategist who has planned a well-laid 
campaign and is sanguine of success. 

The tramp of juvenile feet up the broad, school stairways grew steadily less until silence reigned in the 
big, empty corridors. Miss Brown sat down at her desk, drew out the black-covered record book from 
the right-hand drawer, and gave a few reassuring pats to her dark, orderly hair. Scurrying footsteps 
pounded up to the cloak room entrance. A moment later, Thomas Jackson, still panting and breathless, 
stumbled into his seat and mopped the beads of perspiration from his dark-skinned forehead with his 
coatsleeve. Then the tardy bell rang and Miss Brown began roll call. 

"Anna Boguslawsky," came her clear, even tones as the "B" names were reached. Hardly had Anna's 
timid "Here" reached her ears than a series of subdued duckings came from some small boy's throat. 
She rapped for order and went on. 

"Edna Bowman." 

"Clu-wawk, clu-wawk," repeated the offender. Miss Brown laid her book down with a snap and glared 
at the class, which hesitated between ill-suppressed amusement and fear of teacher’s wrath. She waited 
for one long, dragging moment and spoke crisply: 

"Children, you are no longer third-graders. Try to act as really grown-up boys and girls ought to." 

"Clu-wawk, clu-wawk," came the maddening repetition. She sprang to her feet. 

"That will be quite enough," she snapped. "If that boy makes that noise again he will be sent to the 
office and suspended for two weeks." During the awed silence which followed, she seated herself and 
took up the black-covered book with impressive deliberation. All went well until the "H's" were 
reached. 

"Albert Harrison," she called, "Albert!" 

"School doctor sent him home this morning," volunteered the boy nearest Albert's empty desk. 

As Miss Brown's eyes sought the record book again, an unseen something whizzed through the air. 
Thomas Jackson jumped to his feet and rubbed a chocolate ear belligerently. 



Who shot that rubber band? I'll fix him. Who done it? He's afraid to let me know. 


"Who shot that rubber band?" 

Miss Brown stepped down from the teacher's platform with an angry swish of her skirts, and took up a 
position half-way down the aisle where she had a better view of the class. John studied her carefully. 
The usually smiling lips were set in a thin, nervous line, and the hand which held the record book 
trembled ever so slightly. In an opposite corner of the room, two little girls giggled hysterically. The 
ring of pupils around him, true to the child’s creed of no talebearing, glanced at school books or lesson 
papers with preternaturally grave faces. Discipline had been so badly broken that the class was at the 
stage where a dropped piece of chalk or a sneeze will provoke an outburst of laughter. 

John drew the needle from his coat lapel and wedged it carefully in the joint between his desk and the 
back of Olga's seat. A glance at Miss Brown found her watching Billy Silvey closely in the belief that 
he was the miscreant. The time for his crowning bit of persecution had arrived. 

Suddenly a nerve-wracking, ear-piercing vibration filled the room. Miss Brown's face went white with 
rage. John caught the tip of the needle with his fingernail and bent it back again. 

"T-a-a-ang." The class gasped at the sheer audacity of the deed. A ray of reflected light caught the 
teacher’s eye, and she pounced upon the boy before he could remove the incriminating bit of steel. 

"John Fletcher," she screamed, as she stood beside him. "So it's you who have been causing all this 
trouble!" 

He admitted as much. Sober second thought would have counseled Miss Brown to make good her 
threat of a visit to the principal's office and consequent suspension, but an outraged sense of personal 
grievance clamored for redress. She gained control of herself with perceptible effort. 

"Take out your books," she ordered. 

He assembled his belongings on the top of his desk—geography, reader, arithmetic, composition book 
and speller—all too new to be as yet ink-scarred—a manila scratch pad, a ruled block of ink paper with 
a cover crudely illustrated during his many bored moments, and a sundry assortment of teeth-marked 
pencils and pens, and stood, a smiling, incorrigible offender, in the aisle, awaiting further orders. 

Miss Brown found that smile peculiarly irritating. "The first thing to happen to you," she told him 
sternly, "is that you'll have to stay after school an hour for the rest of the week. As for your back seat, I 
let you keep it only on promise of good behavior, and this is the way you've acted." 

The maddening grin reappeared. That seat behind the new little girl was the only vacant one in the 
room located at all near Miss Brown's desk. The prize was all but in his possession. She was going to— 
she had to— 

"And," went on the cold, inexorable voice, "as Louise is such a well-behaved little girl. I'm going to let 
her exchange with you. Louise, will you take out your books?" 

He drew one piteous, gasping breath. Every vestige of sunlight seemed to leave the room. Slowly he 



fumbled among his belongings as he gathered them into his arms and, half-way up the aisle, stood aside 
to let his divinity pass. Longingly his glance took in every detail of the silken curls, the curving lashes 
which half hid the brown eyes the rosy, petulant lips, and the unmistakably snub hose. Then he walked 
uncertainly to the seat which she had just vacated. 

A little later, Miss Brown looked up from a stack of composition papers which had been collected by 
the monitors, and found John's lower lip a-quiver. She was greatly puzzled, for boys did not usually 
take detentions after school so much to heart. But fifteen minutes before school ended for the day, she 
knew that his troubles had vanished, for he was gazing out of the window with such vacant earnestness 
that she felt called upon to reprove him again for daydreaming. 

He eluded the watchful eye of authority as the exit bell rang, and filed down stairs with the long line of 
pupils. Sid DuPree dashed past him as he stood in the school yard, with a cry of "Just wait until teacher 
fixes you for ducking." A friend called an enthusiastic invitation to play tops on the smooth street 
macadam. Silvey stopped to convey the important information that the "Tigers" were to hold their first 
fall football practice in the big lot that afternoon. John promised his appearance—later. Other and more 
important matters would claim his attention for the next half-hour. 

At last the new little girl came down the long walk leading from the school yard to the street and 
hippity-hopped over the cement sidewalk towards home, with school books swinging carelessly to and 
fro in her strap. 

He started after her with the unnecessary and therefore fascinating stealth of an Indian, for he meant to 
find out where she lived. As she left the cross street where the telephone exchange stood, her gait 
slackened to a walk—still eastward. Past the little block of stores which housed a struggling 
delicatessen, an ambitious, gilt-signed "elite" tailoring establishment, and a dingy, dirty-windowed little 
jewelry shop, across Southern Avenue where gray-eyed Harriette, that divinity of the preceding year, 
lived, and still no sign of a change in direction. 

Once she turned and looked backward. John fled, panic-stricken, to the shelter of the nearest store 
entrance; for you might be in love with a girl, you might be obsessed with a desire to find her residence 
that you might pass it occasionally and wonder in a dreamy sort of a way what she might be doing, but 
the girl herself must never know it. That would be contrary to every precept of the schoolboy code of 
ethics. 

At last she turned a corner—his home comer—where the drug store stood, and broke again into a 
hippity-hop down the shady, linden-lined street. With heart gloriously a-thump, he watched the door of 
the big apartment building at the end of the street close upon the little white-clad form, and he knew 
that the van load of furniture which had been carried in on the Friday preceding belonged to her 
parents. So he retraced his steps across the street with a dolorously cheerful whistle on his lips. 

Over the railroad tracks he went as usual to the big, weed-grown, rubbish-littered field north of the 
dairy farm, which served as baseball grounds, athletic field, and football gridiron, according to the 
season. There he found a baker's dozen of boys of his own age, who greeted him joyously. 

"Sid DuPree’s gone to get his football," Silvey explained. "We’ll be practicing in a minute." 

They were a ragged lot. Silvey boasted of a grimy, oft-patched pair of football pants, which were a relic 
of his brother’s high-school career; Albert, the older Harrison boy, who did not seem very ill in spite of 



the physician's dismissal, owned half of an old football casing, which had been padded to make a head 
guard, and there was a scattering of sweaters among them. Sid DuPree, thanks to parental affluence, 
was the only boy who laid claim to a complete uniform, and presently he sauntered over the tracks in 
shining headgear, heavy jersey, padded knee trousers, and legs encased in shin-guards far too large for 
him. A new collegiate ball was tucked securely under one arm. 

"Here she is, fellows," he called, as he clambered into the field and sent the pigskin spinning erratically 
through the air. "Isn't she a peach?" 

Last year, their combats had been fought with a light, cheap, dollar toy, but here was one in their midst 
of the same weight, brand, and size as that which the big university team used, and which cost as much 
as, or more, than a new suit of clothes, according to the individual. They gathered around it, poking at 
the staunchly sewn seams and thumping the stony sides with a feeling akin to reverence. 

Presently Silvey produced a frayed, dog-eared treatise How to Play Football, which had survived two 
years of thumbing and tugging and lying on the attic floor between seasons, and proceeded to lay down 
the fundamental laws to the neophytes in the great American sport. Positions were tentatively assigned, 
and the squad raced over weeds and stones in an effort to master the rudimentary plays, while Silvey 
strutted and blustered and administered corrective lectures in a manner that was a ludicrous imitation of 
a certain high-school coach. Let John excel at baseball if he would; he was the master of the hour now, 
and he marched the boys back and forth until they panted and sweated and finally broke into vociferous 
protest. Thus the "Tigers," whose name that season was to spell certain defeat to similar ten-year-old 
teams, concluded their first football practice. 


The "Tigers." 

John dropped behind to talk to the elder Harrison boy as the team sauntered noisily homeward. He 
wanted to learn the details of the accommodating illness. Albert chuckled. 

"Nothing the matter. Only the school doctor thought there was." 

That official was a recent acquisition to the school personnel whose duties, according to the school 
board’s orders, were to "Make daily visits, morning and afternoon, to examine all cases of suspected 
illness, and prescribe, if poverty makes it necessary, that epidemics be safeguarded against." 

"What do you mean?" asked John. 

"Well, my throat felt funny and I told Miss Brown. She sent me up to the office to see him. 'Stay home 
a day, my boy, until we see if it gets worse,"' Albert quoted. "Was I glad?" 

So that was what the new school doctor did. Thumped you around and looked down your throat and 
prescribed a day's holiday as a cure. He wished he’d been Albert. He'd a' stayed on the pier all morning 
and hooked the big carp again. Some folks seemed to be born lucky, anyway. Couldn’t he fall sick too, 
not badly enough to go to bed, but just nicely sick as A1 was? 

He startled his parents at supper that evening by a sudden and seemingly morbid thirst for infonnation 
about diseases. 


Mother," he queried, between mouthfuls of bread and homemade marmalade, "what's measles and 



scarlet fever and diphtheria start out like? 


His father chortled with amusement. Mother, after the manner of women, remembered his actions that 
noon and grew anxious. 

"You're not feeling sick, are you, dear?" 

He didn't feel exactly well. Could she tell him about any of the foregoing? Perhaps he had one of them. 

"Put that marmalade right down, then. It'll upset your stomach. Here, let me look at your tongue!" 

He demurred. Jam wouldn't hurt him. There was nothing really wrong, anyway. Only one of the boys at 
school had gone home with the measles and he was wondering what it was like. Then he subsided into 
silence. 

Late that evening, Mr. Fletcher found the library gas burning and discovered his son sitting beside the 
desk, his eyes glued to the portly, green-bound Family Doctor. Beside him on a pad were scribbled 
copious notes. Nor would he even hint, as his father ordered him to bed, what he wanted them for. 
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BIRDS OF PREY AND OWLS. 
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BIRDS OF PREY. 

At one time the boundaries of this group were much larger than now, for within them were included at 
least one fonn which has since proved to belong to the Crane Tribe: we allude to the Seriema (page 
428), and also to the Owls. This classification was based on the very remarkable superficial 
resemblance to the typical birds of prey which those forms bear. Modern ornithologists regard as birds 
of prey only the forms known as the New World Vultures, the Secretary-bird, and the Falcons, Eagles, 
Vultures, Buzzards, and the numerous smaller forms commonly classed as "Hawks." 

CONDOR. 

Photo by Scholastic Photo. Co.] [Parson’s Green. 

CONDOR. 

The habit of standing with the wings expanded is a very common one with these birds. 

The New World Vultures. 

These may be distinguished from their distant relatives of the Old World by the fact that the nostrils are 
not divided from one another by a partition, and by their much weaker feet. The head and neck in all, as 
in the true vultures, is more or less bare, and, furthermore, is often very brilliantly coloured, in which 
last particular these birds differ from the typical vultures. 

CONDOR. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S.] [Regent's Park. 

CONDOR. 

The bare skin of the head and neck is of a dark purple colour, the ruff encircling the neck being of pure 
white down-feathers. 

One of the most important members of the group is the Condor, one of the largest of flying birds, and 
when on the wing the most majestic. "When the condors," says Darwin, "are wheeling in a flock round 
and round any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except when rising off the ground, I do not recollect ever 
having seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima I watched several for nearly half an hour, 
without once taking {465} off my eyes; they moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and 
ascending, without giving a single flap." One which he shot measured, from tip to tip of the fully 
expanded wings, 814 feet. 




KING-VULTURE. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S., Regent's Park. 


KING-VULTURE. 

The fleshy crest on the beak is developed in the females as well as in the males. 

The condor, like its smaller relatives, hunts by sight, and not, as was at one time believed, by smell, 
feeding on the dead bodies of guanacos which have died a natural death or been killed by pumas, and 
upon other dead animals. In the neighbourhood where sheep and goats are kept, they are much dreaded, 
as they will attack the young kids and lambs. The flock-owners on this account wage constant war 
against them, capturing them by enclosing a carcase within a narrow space, and when the condors are 
gorged galloping up on horseback and killing them, for when this bird has not space to run it cannot 
rise from the ground. Sometimes the trees on which they roost are marked, and when night falls a man 
climbs the tree and captures them with a noose, for they are very heavy sleepers. 

The condor ranges from the Andes of Ecuador, Peru, and Chili southwards to the Rio Negro on the east 
coast of Patagonia. It lays two large white eggs on a shelf of bare rock projecting from precipitous 
cliffs, and the young are said to be unable to fly till after they are a year old. As will be seen in the 
photographs, the head of the male is crowned by a bare, fleshy caruncle, which, like the surrounding 
bare skin, is of a dull reddish colour: lower down the neck is a frill of pure white down, which forms a 
conspicuous contrast with the glossy black plumage of the rest of the body and wings. 

The King-vulture is a much smaller bird, but the bare parts of the head are much more brilliantly, even 
gaudily coloured, the combinations being orange, purple, and crimson. The plumage is creamy white 
and black. It is a comparatively rare bird, and but little is kn own concerning its breeding habits. The 
female is much more soberly clad than her mate. The king-vulture has a more northerly range than the 
condor, extending from Brazil to Mexico, Texas, and Florida. 

BLACK VULTURES. 
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BLACK VULTURES. 

When disturbed, these birds eject foul-smelling matter. 

The commonest of the New World vultures is the Turkey-buzzard, which is found over the whole of 
temperate and tropical America. Of the four species commonly known as Turkey-buzzards, three are 
exclusively South American—the fourth {466}ranges as far north as New York and British Columbia, 
and in the Southern and Middle United States is very common, perambulating the streets or perching 
on the house-tops. 

CALIFORNIAN VULTURE. 

Photo by Robert D. Carson, Esq.] [Philadelphia. 

CALIFORNIAN VULTURE. 

The bare parts of the head are of a brick-red colour. 



Other species are the small Black Vulture, a dull, uninteresting-looking bird, and the Californian 
Vulture. This latter is a large species, and in the expanse of wing may even exceed the condor. At one 
time its extermination seemed certain, owing to its falling a victim to the poisoned meat laid out by the 
stock-keepers for carnivorous mammals, but in the more barren and inaccessible regions it appears to 
be on the increase. 

The Secretary-bird. 

The second of the three main divisions into which the Birds of Prey are divided is reserved for the 
Secretary-bird. This bird derives its name from the crest of long feathers which bear a fanciful 
resemblance to the quill-pens a clerk is supposed to stick above his ear. It differs from all the other 
members of the Hawk Tribe in the exceedingly long legs, which in the young are said to be so fragile as 
to fracture if the bird is suddenly alarmed. It feeds chiefly on insects and reptiles, especially snakes, for 
which last it seems to have a special liking. It attacks even the most venomous species, striking at them 
with its powerful wings and pounding them with its feet, jumping upon them with great force, till 
rendered helpless, when they are at once swallowed head-foremost. On account of its great value as a 
snake-eater it has been accorded special protection, though unfortunately there is a tendency on the part 
of English settlers to relax this, on account of the fact that it will occasionally eat animals coming 
within the scope of "game." Valuable as the latter may be, there yet seems no justification for such a 
course. 

The secretary-bird, which is a South African species, though extending northwards as far as Abyssinia, 
builds a huge nest of sticks in low bushes, under which will often be found numerous nests of the Cape 
sparrow, apparently the only available site on the veldt, where bushes are scarce. Here the sparrows are 
efficiently protected from the icy winds which so frequently sweep across this region, and apparently 
suffer no fear of personal violence from the fierce owners of the domicile above them. When sitting, 
the female secretary is fed by her mate. The young do not appear to leave the nest for five or six 
months. They are frequently taken from the nest and brought up as household pets, becoming not only 
very tame, but exceedingly useful. 

The Eagle and Falcon Tribe. 

From the perplexing wealth of species displayed among the forms herein bracketed together, we can 
only select a few examples, which embrace, however, all the more important and interesting forms. 

Beginning with the more lowly, we start with those members of small or medium size known as Kites, 
and as an example of the group take the species known in the British Islands as the Kite, or Glead. In 
fonner days this bird was extremely common in England, {467} being found in numbers not only in the 
rural districts, but in London itself, where, as old records of the fifteenth century show, it occurred in 
such numbers near London Bridge as to excite the wonder of foreigners visiting the city. These birds 
found an abundance of food in the garbage of the streets, and also of the Thames itself—"an 
observation," remarks Mr. Finn, "which throws a lurid light upon the city sanitation." 

In the days of falconry the kite was royal game, not, however, by legal enactment, but by reason of the 
fact that none but specially trained falcons could secure a prey with such wonderful powers of flight. 
Consequently the price of a falcon which had attained this degree of skill was beyond the purse of any 
but a king. 


Save on the wing, the kite is not a handsome bird, its general colour being of a pale reddish brown; but 



those who have had the good fortune to watch its flight are one and all impressed. Cowper admirably 
expresses the general admiration in the lines:— 

Kites that swim sublime 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The kites may be distinguished from other members of the tribe by their forked tails. Somewhat of a 
scavenger, as we have already hinted, the kite feeds also upon such small game as moles, frogs, young 
birds, rabbits, snakes, and fish. Its partiality for young birds caused it to be much dreaded in the 
farmyard in the days when it was common; and when, with the introduction of modem and improved 
firearms, game-preserving became more strenuously prosecuted, its doom was sealed, for a ceaseless 
war was waged against it, which ended only with its extermination. 

SECRETARY-BIRD. 
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SECRETARY-BIRD. 

In full plumage the tail of this bird is much longer. 

Nearly allied to the Kites, the Honey-buzzards next claim attention. The name Honey-buzzard is a 
misnomer, for honey forms no part of the bird's food. This species exhibits, however, a quite 
remarkable partiality for the immature stages of wasps and bees, the nests of which it tears in pieces 
with its feet, so as to lay bare the coveted morsels, devouring them on the spot, perfectly regardless of 
the stings of the infuriated insects, which seem unable to penetrate its feathers. When its favourite food 
is not to be had, it will feed upon corn, earth-worms, beetles, slugs, small birds’ eggs, and moles—a 
diet sufficiently {468}strange for a bird of prey. Honey-buzzards appear to be exemplary parents, for 
they are said to construct a bower of leafy boughs above the nest to screen the young from the sun, the 
boughs being replaced as they wither by fresh ones. 

The honey-buzzard occurs but rarely in England, and nowhere appears to be a very common bird, 
though it is said to be more frequently met with in Arabia and Egypt than elsewhere. On migration, 
however, it appears in unusually large numbers, the late Lord Lilford recording an occasion when he 
observed many hundreds crossing the Straits of Gibraltar from Spain to Africa. These were apparently 
on their autumnal migration to warmer winter quarters. 

The dash, energy, and courage which we are wont to associate with the Hawk Tribe have certainly not 
been manifest in the members of the order which we have examined so far; but these attributes will be 
evident enough in the majority of the species with which we are now about to deal. One of the most 
interesting of these fiercer forms is the Osprey, or Fishing-hawk. As its name implies, it feeds largely 
upon fish, which it captures with great dexterity, seizing them either with its feet from the surface of the 
water, or by plunging entirely beneath the surface, when it disappears amid a shower of spray, to 
emerge a moment later with a fish writhing in its talons. To ensure a firm grip of its slippery prey, the 
soles of its feet are armed with rough tubercles, whilst the foot is furthermore remarkable in that the 
outer toe can be turned backwards, so as to he parallel with the hind toe—an arrangement rare in birds 
of the Hawk Tribe, but characteristic of the Owls and some other birds. At times, it would seem, the 
osprey seizes a fish too large to be raised from the water, when, owing to the firm hold which the claws 
have taken, the bird is unable to release itself, and is speedily dragged beneath the surface and 



drowned. Some have suggested that the bird falls a victim, not to inability to free itself, but rather to its 
obstinacy. 

EGYPTIAN KITE. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S., Regent's Park. 

EGYPTIAN KITE. 

Feeding on garbage of all kinds, kites are useful birds in hot countries. 

The osprey is now rare in Great Britain, though it breeds occasionally in the wilder parts of Scotland. It 
enjoys an extensive range, however, being found all over the world. In America it appears to be very 
common. On an island "off the eastern extremity of Long Island, New York," writes Professor Newton, 
"300 nests were counted. The old birds were rearing their young close together, living as peaceably as 
so many rooks, and were equally harmless to other birds." Colonies of this kind are rare among birds of 
prey. 

Whilst the fiercer raptorial birds, which hunt and kill their prey, live only upon small or medium-sized 
animals, a certain section, known as the Vultures, feed upon the carcases of the largest mammals which 
they find either in the throes of death or already dead, and even far advanced in decomposition. 
Gathering to the feast in large crowds, even the largest bodies are soon demolished; and on this account 
the vultures are to be reckoned amongst the most useful of birds, speedily removing matter which in 
hot countries would rapidly endanger the health of neighbouring communities. 

{469} 

AUSTRALIAN OSPREY. 

Photo by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S] [Milford-on-Sea. 

AUSTRALIAN OSPREY. 

This species of osprey is confined to Australia and the Austro-Malay Islands. 

{470} 

Many years ago a great controversy was waged over the question of the faculty which guides the 
vulture in the discovery of its food, since it was a matter of common knowledge that the traveller might 
sweep the horizon in vain for a sign of these birds, yet, should a camel from a caravan fall out and die, 
or men fall in warfare, within an incredibly short space of time a crowd of vultures would be 
squabbling over the dead. Some held that the vulture was guided by scent, others by sight, and this 
latter view is now almost universally accepted. The bird's natural habit of soaring at an immense height 
enables it to survey not only immense tracts of country, but the actions of its neighbours soaring at the 
same altitude, though perhaps miles away. So soon as one descries food it betrays the fact by its 
actions, making off in the direction of the prospective feast; it is then followed immediately by its yet 
more distant neighbour, and this by a third, and so the first serves as a guide to all the other soaring 
birds for miles around. This flight has been admirably expressed by Longfellow in "Hiawatha." 

We need here mention only one or two of the more important species of vulture, and among these one 
of the most interesting is the Lammergeir, or Bearded Vulture. This species is one of the least vulture¬ 
like of the tribe, not only in general appearance, but also in habits, and is to be regarded as near the 
ancestral stock, whose descendants have become more and more addicted to feeding upon dead bodies. 



The lammergeir, or bearded vulture, is a bird of large size and majestic flight, differing from all other 
vultures in that the head and neck are clothed in feathers, whilst the nostrils are covered by long 
bristles. Beneath the bill hangs a tuft of bristles like those covering the nostrils; hence its name of 
Bearded Vulture; and this, coupled with a remarkable red rim to the eyes, gives the bird an almost 
diabolical appearance. It lives partly upon living animals and partly upon carrion, bones apparently 
being especially relished; these it breaks by dropping them from a height upon the rocks below, 
probably to get at the marrow. Land-tortoises are treated in a similar manner, and it was possibly this 
species which caused the death of the poet TEschylus, on whose bare head a tortoise is alleged to have 
been dropped. It was at one time common in Europe, and is still fairly numerous in West Africa, though 
rare in the East and South. Many stories are told of its strength and daring, some of which concern the 
carrying off of young children; but these are probably mythical, modem observers generally agreeing 
that the bird is by nature far from courageous. 

BEARDED VULTURE. 

Photo by Charles Knight] [Aldershot. 

BEARDED VULTURE. 

It is called the Bearded Vulture on account of the tuft of bristles hanging from the chin. 

The more typical vultures differ from the lammergeir in having the head and neck more or less bare, 
and often conspicuously coloured, or covered with a short velvety down. The Cinereous, Griffon, 
Pondicherry, and Egyptian Vultures may be cited as examples of these. 

The Cinereous or Black Vulture is a heavy and repulsive-looking bird, feeding entirely on garbage. On 
the wing, however, this vulture shares with its relatives the admiration of all who have been privileged 
to watch it; sailing in graceful circles in the blue sky of the tropics, or hurrying from all quarters of the 
compass to some ghoulish feast, it forms a spectacle, once seen, never to be forgotten. It is found on 
both sides of the Mediterranean, and extends eastwards to India and China. 

{471} 

This species, like the Griffon-vulture, has the head and neck down-covered, thus standing in strong 
contrast with the Pondicherry and Sacred Vultures of India and Africa, which have bare heads and 
necks ornamented by loose folds or lappets of skin of a pinkish colour. These vultures hunt in pairs, and 
are very self-assertive, driving away all other birds from their prey. They build enormous nests of sticks 
in bushes and trees, thus differing from the vultures previously described, which generally nest on 
ledges of rock on precipitous cliffs. These nests are made of sticks, lined with straw and leaves. A 
single egg is laid, which is white with red markings. The largest species rivals the condor in size. 

GRIFFON-VULTURE. 

Photo by Scholastic Photo. Co.] [Parson’s Green. 

GRIFFON-VULTURE. 

This bird has once been taken in the British Islands. 

The Egyptian Vulture, sometimes known as Pharaoh's Hen, is the smallest of the vultures. The plumage 
is white; the head, throat, and fore part of the neck are naked and of a lemon-yellow colour; whilst the 



feet are pink and the eyes crimson. Not only is it a carrion-feeder, but it will also follow the plough, 
picking up worms and grubs. This species occurs in Europe, breeding in Provence and Savoy, the 
Madeiras, Cape Verde, the Canaries, North and South Africa, and India. On three occasions it has 
wandered to Great Britain. 

We pass now to the Eagles, a group the exact limits of which it is impossible to define, since the forms 
so designated merge insensibly into Buzzards, Hawks, Harriers, and so forth. 

Eagles occur all over the world, save only in New Zealand. An eagle, it is interesting to note, is the bird 
of Jove, the emblem of St. John and Rome, and at the present day of the American Republic. It also 
plays an emblematic part in Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

RUPPELL’S VULTURE. 
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RUPPELL’S VULTURE. 

An African species, closely allied to the griffon. 

Of the true eagles, perhaps the best known is the Golden Eagle, or Mountain-eagle—a British bird, 
breeding still, though in diminishing numbers, in Scotland. In Ireland it is fast verging on extinction, 
trap, gun, and poison having wrought its destruction. In times past it bred in the Lake District of 
England. Abroad it is found over the greater part of Europe, Northern Asia, India and China, and 
Northern Africa, and America as far south as Mexico. It is a very fierce and powerful bird, attacking 
such {472}large animals as antelopes, wolves, and foxes, as well as the more helpless fawns, lambs, 
hares and rabbits, and ducks, geese, grouse, and so on. 

ANGOLAN VULTURE. 
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ANGOLAN VULTURE. 

A common West African bird, living upon fish and carrion. 

Very different from the free-roving golden eagle and its allies is the South American Harpy-eagle. This 
is a denizen of the forest, of great size and enonnous strength, as the powerful bill and feet testify. 
Whilst other eagles are conspicuous for their powers of flight, the present species is rarely seen on the 
wing, being strictly a forest-dweller, with short wings and tail, and of a somewhat owl-like plumage, 
the feathers being very soft. At rest it is one of the most striking of all the eagles. The head is crested, 
the under parts of the body are white, and the upper dark grey, banded with black. It feeds upon sloths, 
peccaries, and spider-monkeys. 

PONDICHERRY VULTURE. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S.] [Regent's Park. 

PONDICHERRY VULTURE. 


This Indian species is remarkable for the loose flaps of skin which hang down on each side of the head. 



So recently as 1897 another forest-dwelling species was discovered in the Philippines, and this also 
preys largely upon monkeys. Its nearest ally is apparently the harpy-eagle, and, like this species, it is a 
bird of large size and very powerful. It is further remarkable for the enormous size of the beak, which 
differs from that of all other members of this group in being much compressed from side to side. 

The sea, as well as the mountain and the forest, is also, as it were, presided over by members of this 
group, which are in consequence called Sea-eagles. One species, the White-tailed Eagle, or Erne, is 
reckoned among British birds, though it is fast verging on extinction. In former days it bred on the sea- 
cliffs of Scotland and Ireland, and in the Lake District. The nest, or eyrie, as it is called, is commonly 
placed on inaccessible cliffs, but sometimes on the ground or in a tree, and, as is usual with the group, 
is made of sticks, with a lining of finer materials. This eagle feeds principally upon fish, though hares, 
lambs, and rabbits and carrion are occasionally taken. 

The Hawk Tribe, generally speaking, have the wings comparatively short, the legs long and slender, 
and the edges of the beak with a sinuous outline and unnotched; but it is impossible to sharply define 
the group. The best-known species are the Sparrow- and Gos-hawks. The first named is still a common 
British bird, but the latter has now become very {473}rare indeed. In both species the male is a much 
smaller bird than the female, and is also more brightly coloured. The Gos-hawk was at one time used in 
falconry; it is a bird of extremely ferocious disposition, and in the days when hawks were used for 
sporting purposes had to be kept very safely tethered, as, if it gained its liberty, it would at once 
proceed to kill every other hawk and falcon in the "mews." 

EGYPTIAN VULTURE. 
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EGYPTIAN VULTURE. 

This is one of the foulest feeders of the Vulture Tribe. 

The Falcon Tribe is divisible into two sections—the one containing the American Carrion-hawks, and 
the other the Falcons. 

The Carrion-hawks, or Caracaras, are long-legged birds which spend most of their time on the ground 
and run well. They are said to hunt, not seldom in packs, after the fashion of wild dogs. One species at 
least affords an admirable example of mimicry—so rare among birds. This is the Curassow-hawk, so 
called from its resemblance to the curassow, one of the Game-birds. The resemblance is evidently 
advantageous, for thereby the hawk is enabled to sit quietly at rest till its prey comes within easy reach, 
mistaking the hawk for the inoffensive curassow. 

WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE. 
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WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE. 

This is an Australian species, feeding chiefly upon carrion. 

The Falcons form an exceedingly interesting group, if only on account of the part which they played in 
the sports of mediaeval England. Birds of large size and forms as small as sparrows are included within 
the group; all are very powerful on the wing, and all feed on living prey, though, in the case of the 



diminutive forms, this may consist {474} mainly, if not entirely, of insects. The members of the Falcon 
Tribe may be distinguished from the majority of the larger hawks by the fact that the eyes are dark 
hazel-brown instead of yellow, and that the bare, yellow, waxy-looking band of skin at the base of the 
beak, so characteristic of the Birds of Prey, is not sharply defined, but scantily clothed with fine 
bristles, passing insensibly into the feathers of the crown of the head. 

Some of the best-known members of this section of the group are the Peregrine and Jer-falcons, and the 
Kestrel, Hobby, and Merlin. Only the peregrine and the kestrel, however, can now be called common. 

AMERICAN SPARROW-HAWK. 

Photo by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, Washington. 

AMERICAN SPARROW-HAWK. 

One of the smallest and handsomest of the American hawks. 

The Peregrine is the falcon held so much in esteem by falconers, by whom the female only was called 
the "falcon," the male, which is smaller, being known as a "tiercel." The female was used for the 
capture of the larger game, such as herons and rooks; whilst the male was flown only at partridges, and 
sometimes magpies. 

In a wild state the peregrine falcon is regarded by other birds with the greatest fear and terror. Ducks 
feeding on the banks of streams or lakes, on perceiving it, immediately take to the water; whilst plovers 
and lapwings rise to an immense height in the air, and remain there for hours. Mr. Ussher, who has had 
many opportunities of studying this bird in Ireland, where it is quite common, relates an instance of the 
tenacity with which it follows its prey, in this case a lapwing. "The falcon," he says, "after several 
stoops, cleverly avoided by the lapwing, was so near clutching, that the poor bird, quite worn out, 
dropped into the water, and the falcon, after rising from her stoop, poised a moment on her wings, and 
then quietly lowering herself with extended legs, lifted the lapwing from the water and bore her off." 

The eyrie is generally found half-way up some precipitous cliff: no nest is made, but the eggs are laid 
on the earth or gravel covering the selected ledge. When eggs are found in a nest, the latter has always 
been taken from some other bird, even the eagle being occasionally dispossessed. Three or four eggs 
are laid, which are very beautiful and variable in their coloration. The young are attended by their 
parents long after they are able to fly. 

The Jer-falcons are birds of large size and great beauty, and at one time were much in request by 
falconers, probably largely on account of their appearance, for they lack the power and spirit of the 
peregrine. Grey and black and white and black are distinctive colours of the various species, which are 
inhabitants of northern regions. 

The Kestrel, or Wind-hover, is one of the commonest birds of prey, much and most unjustly persecuted 
by gamekeepers. In its general appearance it closely resembles its much smaller relative, the so-called 
"Sparrow-hawk" of America, shown in the photograph on this page by Dr. Shufeldt. The American 
sparrow-hawk, it should be mentioned, is really a species of kestrel, and, like the British kestrel, 
belongs to the Falcon group of the Birds of Prey. Like the peregrine falcon, the kestrel does not build a 
nest, but takes possession of the deserted nests of crows and magpies, or deposits its eggs on the bare 
earth of a recess in some cliff or quarry which is overhung by a projecting shelf of rock. Occasionally a 
hole in a tree is chosen, the eggs then resting on the rotten wood at the bottom. That the kestrel is of a 



more confiding disposition than the majority of its tribe seems to be proved by the fact that it will often 
deposit its eggs in nesting-boxes, if these are placed in suitable spots. On some English estates the 
harmlessness of this bird is fully recognised, and every encouragement is given it to breed by the 
erection of these nesting-boxes. By way of illustration we may cite a case where, on an estate in Kent 
in 1900, five of these boxes were erected 20 or 30 feet from the ground round a single field, all of 
which were tenanted by kestrels; and though a thousand young pheasants were reared in this field, not a 
single one of these was missed by the keepers. Besides its human enemies, the kestrel has to contend 
with crows and rooks, which spare no efforts to seize its eggs whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
The eggs, it should be mentioned, are of a bright ruddy colour, but, like those of the peregrine falcon, 
lose much of their freshness of colouring during incubation. Four or five in number, they are laid at 
intervals of two days or so, incubation commencing with the deposition of the first egg; as a result, the 
first nestling hatched may be more than a week older than the last. 

{475} 

VOCIFEROUS SEA-EAGLE. 

Photo by Scholastic Photo. Co.] [Parson’s Green. 

VOCIFEROUS SEA-EAGLE. 

This is an African species. 

IMPERIAL EAGLE. 

Photo by Scholastic Photo. Co.] [Parson’s Green. 

IMPERIAL EAGLE. 

Occurs in Southern Europe and North-west Africa. 

CRESTED EAGLE. 

Photo by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S.] [Milford-on-Sea. 

CRESTED EAGLE. 

A powerful and savage bird from South America. 

CHILIAN SEA-EAGLE. 

Photo by Scholastic Photo. Co.] [Parson’s Green. 

CHILIAN SEA-EAGLE. 

This bird feeds on carrion which it finds on the beach. 

{476} 

ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S., Regent's Park. 

ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. 


Frequent in the British Islands. 



The food of the kestrel appears to consist mainly of mice, but frogs, earthworms, grasshoppers, 
cockchafers, and other beetles are also taken. Kestrels will also eat dead animals, as is proved by the 
fact that they are not seldom found dead from eating poisoned rats laid out for magpies. One instance is 
on record where a kestrel was taken with its claws entangled in the fur of a stoat, which fiercely 
defended itself. It is an easy matter, for those who will take the trouble, to find out what is the staple 
diet of the kestrel; for if the nest and its neighbourhood be searched, numerous small rounded pellets of 
the size of a chestnut will be found, which, when broken up, will prove to be composed of the hard and 
indigestible parts of what has been swallowed. The majority of such pellets are made up of the fur and 
bones of mice. 

MARTIAL HAWK-EAGLE. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S.] [Regent's Park. 

MARTIAL HAWK-EAGLE. 

The Hawk-eagles show a marked preference for woody districts. 

The little American "Sparrow-hawk," which, as we have already pointed out, is really a species of 
kestrel, appears to be almost exclusively insectivorous during the summer months, preying mainly 
upon grasshoppers. An American ornithologist, Mr. Henshaw, writing on the subject, remarks that 
during a scourge of grasshoppers the sparrow-hawks assembled in hundreds; and although on this 
occasion, owing to the vast myriads in which these insects had collected, the birds could make no 
visible impression, yet {477}they must have done an immense amount of good. Ornithologists from all 
parts of the United States unanimously agree that grasshoppers fonn the staple diet of this hawk, 
though mice and gophers are also largely eaten, and especially during the winter months, when insect 
food is scarce. 

PEREGRINE FALCON. 

By permission of Percy Leigh Pemberton, Esq. 

PEREGRINE FALCON. 

A favourite in falconry. 

Of the Pygmy Falcons there are several species, ranging from the Eastern Himalaya, through 
Tenasserim and Burma, to the Malay Islands and the Philippines. The smallest is the Red-legged 
Falconet of Nepal, Sikhim, and Burma. It feeds largely upon insects, such as dragon-flies, beetles, and 
butterflies, hawking them with a swallow-like speed. Occasionally the members of this little group are 
said to hunt down and kill birds larger than themselves. 

OWLS. 

Few birds have been more misrepresented in literature than the Owls. For centuries they have been 
depicted as birds of ill omen, and accused of all kinds of diabolical practices. Shakespeare, for 
example, repeatedly makes the owl do duty for some evil sign, or fulfil some dire purpose. Thus in 
Macbeth, Act II., Scene ii., 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 



Which gives the stem’st good-night. 


And later on, in Act IV., it is an owl's wing which he makes the witches add to their caldron of noisome 
things, when brewing their deadly potion. In Spain the scops and tawny owls are believed to be devil's 
birds, and are accused of drinking the oil from the lamps suspended before the shrines of saints. The 
gamekeeper nails their bodies up on the bam door as offenders of the worst type, whilst the Malagasy 
believe owls to be the embodiments of evil spirits. 

SPECTACLED OWL. 

Photo by Ottomar Anschutz] [Berlin. 

SPECTACLED OWL. 

A South American bird with a somewhat remarkable coloration. 

It is therefore a relief to find this unwarrantable prejudice is not absolutely universal, since amongst 
some people, at least, the owl has found some favour. The best-known instance of this is the {478}case 
of the Greeks, who made the owl the symbol of wisdom, and chose as an emblem, singularly enough, 
the species known as the Little Owl, a bird which is notorious for its ludicrous behaviour, so much so 
that it has earned for itself the reputation of being the veritable buffoon of birds. Its grotesque and 
ridiculous antics are utilised by Continental bird-catchers, who use it as a lure to attract small birds, 
tethering it for this purpose near nets, snares, or twigs smeared with bird-lime. 

EAGLE-OWL. 

Photo by C. N. Mavroyeni] [Smyrna. 

EAGLE-OWL. 

An occasional visitor to the British Isles. 

Amongst other birds, strangely enough, the owl appears to be as much disliked as the fiercer and more 
dangerous members of the Hawk Tribe, and in consequence, should one venture abroad during the day 
or be discovered in its retreat, the alarm is given, and every small bird within call is summoned to take 
part in a general mobbing. 

Although proverbially unpalatable, the Little Owl is said to be eaten in Italy, as are other species in the 
various countries in which they are found. 

Varying considerably in size, the owls, nevertheless, present a very general uniformity in appearance. 
All are remarkable for the peculiar softness of their plumage, which imparts to the wings the almost 
unique power of absolutely silent flight, the sound being deadened or muffled, so that the prey can be 
approached suddenly, and seized before escape is possible. This is very necessary when hunting in 
twilight hours. The owls are almost the only birds in which the outer toe is reversible, or capable of 
being turned either forwards or backwards. Furthennore, the members of this group are remarkable for 
the fact that the eyes look directly forward, instead of outwards, as in other birds, and that the feathers 
of the face are arranged round each eye in the form of a disk, and thus impart the familiar owl-like 
visage, seen elsewhere only among certain of the Hawk Tribe known as "Harriers." 



VIRGINIAN EAGLE-OWL. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S., Regent's Park. 

VIRGINIAN EAGLE-OWL. 

A common North American species, feeding largely on small mammals. 

Four species of owl are to be found sparsely distributed over Great Britain. We may regard as the 
typical owl the species known as the Tawny or Wood-owl. It is the largest of the resident owls in 
England, and would be much more abundant but that it is subjected to a rigorous and foolish 
persecution, bom of long-standing prejudice and ignorance; it stands accused of the heinous offence of 
eating game, a charge which has never yet been fully proved. The benefits it confers are great, but, 
unfortunately, unrecognised, for its chief food consists of rats and mice. This is the bird which gives 
utterance to that weird "hoo-hoo—hoo-hoo-hoo," {479} one of the most charming of the many 
delightful sounds that break the stillness of the summer nights. It is interesting to note that this species 
is unknown as a wild bird in Ireland. 

AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 

Photo by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt] [Washington. 

AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 

This is a young bird which has not yet completely lost its down-feathers. 

Other and fairly common species in England are the Long- and Short-eared Owls, both remarkable for 
the fact that the aperture of the ear, which is of enormous size, is of a different shape on the right and 
left sides of the head. These owls, furthermore, are characterised by the possession of a pair of feathery 
tufts, or "horns," springing from the top of the head, which can be erected or depressed at pleasure. 
These horns are found in many species of owl not necessarily closely related. The species under 
consideration are of medium size, with large eyes of a most wonderful golden-yellow colour, standing 
in strong contrast with those of the tawny owl, which are nearly black. Like the tawny owl, these two 
species, and especially the short-eared, live largely on rats and mice. The last-named bird also devours 
great numbers of dor-beetles and cockchafers. 

Amongst the largest of the tribe are the Eagle- and Snowy Owls, both of which are occasionally met 
with in Great Britain. The eagle-owl may be described as a largely magnified long-eared owl in general 
appearance, though, as a matter of fact, the two are not very closely related. The snowy owl, as its 
name implies, is white in colour, the white being relieved by more or less conspicuous black markings. 
This white livery, assimilating with its snowy surroundings, allows the wearer to approach its prey 
unperceived on the snow. Whilst the snowy owl is confined to northern regions, the eagle-owl enjoys a 
wide distribution, and is represented by numerous species, one of which, as we have remarked, 
occasionally visits Great Britain. The larger species of eagle-owl are the most ferocious members of the 
order, and prey largely upon hares, rabbits, and the large game-birds; whilst the snowy owl, though 
selecting similar prey, does incalculable good by devouring those destructive little rodents known as 
the lemmings. 


TAWNY OWL. 

Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S.] [Regent's Park. 



TAWNY OWL. 


One of the commonest British owls. 

Solitary as owls usually are, some, as the American Burrowing-owls, live in what may be called 
colonies; and, stranger still, they live in burrows, which they share with the original excavators. 
Occurring both in North and South America, it is not surprising to find that the creatures with whom 
the burrowing-owls elect to take up their abode are very varied, belonging for the most part to 
numerous groups of burrowing mammalia. In the prairies of North {480} America they appear to 
quarter themselves upon the prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, and badgers; and in the pampas of South 
America upon the Patagonian cavy, the viscacha and armadillos, and occasionally lizards. It seems to 
be no unusual thing to find, in addition to the bird and mammal tenants of a single burrow, one or more 
full-grown examples of the much-dreaded rattle-snake—a truly wonderful happy-family, if all accounts 
are to be believed. But many competent to speak on the matter throw out dark hints which would 
appear to show that the owl quarters itself on the tenants of a burrow too weak to resist its intrusion 
upon their domicile, and that occasionally this most masterful bird renders itself still more 
objectionable by devouring the progeny of its hosts, and sometimes even the hosts themselves. 

The species known as Pygmy Owls and Little Owls we mention here only on account of their small 
size, one member of the former group being little bigger than a lark. Thus they stand in strong contrast 
with the giant snowy and eagle-owls. 

SCREECH-OWL. 

Photo by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt] [Washington. 

SCREECH-OWL. 

A common North American bird, feeding on small animals of all kinds. 

Finally, we have the White or Bam-owl, which with its allies forms a group distinguished from all the 
other owls by certain well-marked structural characters. The barn-owl is also to be found in Great 
Britain, but is growing, like all the other owls in this area, more and more rare every year, owing to 
persecution at the hands of gamekeepers. It is a handsome bird, of a pale buff-yellow, mottled with grey 
above to pure white beneath, and with the characteristic facial disk peculiarly well developed. It breeds 
in holes in trees, ruins, and church towers, and feeds almost entirely on mice and rats. From the 
piercing note which it occasionally utters, it is also known as the Screech-owl. 

BARN-OWL 

Photo by Frans Mouwen] [Breda. 

BARN-OWL 

This is a British owl, evincing a preference for church-towers in which to roost and breed. 

HOOPOE FLYING. 

Photo by C. N. Mavroyeni, Smyrna. Printed at Lyons, France. 


HOOPOE FLYING. 



This photograph displays the crest fully elevated, and likewise shows the beautifully banded 
colouration of the under surface of the wing, as well as the position of the wings in flight. 


{481} 

CHAPTER X. 

NIGHT-JARS, SWIFTS, AND HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Night-jars. 

COMMON NIGHT-JAR. 

Photo by A. S. Rudland & Sons. 

COMMON NIGHT-JAR. 

Known also as Fern-owl and Goat-sucker. 

It is probable that the Night-jars are the nearest allies of the Owls. As pointed out in the last chapter, 
although the latter have acquired the habits of the Hawk and Eagle Tribe, they are not really connected 
with that group by descent. 

Soberly clad, so as to be in complete harmony with its surroundings, with large eyes, huge mouth, and 
peculiarly short beak, beset with long bristles, the night-jar may be distinguished at once from all other 
British birds. By day it hides, squatting close to the ground, or perched on the thick branch of a tree; 
but when on the latter, it sits along and not across the bough, like other birds, the complete harmony 
between its plumage and the bark rendering it as invisible as when on the ground. 

PENNANT-WINGED NIGHT-JAR (FRONT VIEW). 

Photo by A. S. Rudland & Sons. 

PENNANT-WINGED NIGHT-JAR (FRONT VIEW). 

The long and graceful plumes are much-lengthened quill-feathers, and by their resemblance to the 
waving grass in which the bird nests afford protection. 

Not until the spring has far advanced does this bird leave its winter resort in Africa for Europe, making 
its presence known by its conspicuous habit of hunting its food (which consists of moths and beetles) 
after twilight has fallen. Later, its extraordinary churring note is {482}heard—a note which has been 
likened to the noise made by a spinning-wheel, and so powerful as to be audible half a mile off. This 
note is made while on the ground: on the wing, while toying with its mate, another equally peculiar 
sound is made, which has been likened to the noise made by swinging a whip-thong through the air. 

No nest is made by this bird; but the eggs, two in number and beautifully marked, are laid on the bare 
ground. The young are covered with down, and remain in the nest for some time. 

Another very remarkable feature is the fact that the claw of the middle toe has its inner edge curiously 
serrated, forming a sort of comb, the function of which is unknown. This comb-like claw occurs also in 
some few other birds—bitterns, for instance. 

A very remarkable kind is the Pennant-winged Night-jar, in which one of the quill-feathers in each 



wing is produced into a "pennant" of some 17 inches in length. The shaft of the feather is bare for the 
greater part of its length, and terminates in a feathery blade. It is an Abyssinian species about which not 
much is known. 

MORE-PORKS. 

Photo by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S.] [Milford-on-Sea. 

MORE-PORKS. 

So called from the note they utter. 

Some of the night-jars, as the New World Night-hawk and the Old World Eared Night-jars, are 
particularly owl-like, a resemblance imparted by long "ear-like" tufts of feathers which rise from the 
back of the head. Others, as the More-pork of the Tasmanian colonist, or the Frog-mouth, as it is called 
in Australia, are remarkable for the huge size of the mouth, bounded, as it appears to be, by huge lips, 
represented by the short, round-edged beak. 

Very nearly related to the night-jars is the Oil-bird of South America, which lives in caves in Trinidad, 
Ecuador, and Peru, where it builds a nest which has been likened in appearance to a huge cheese, and in 
which are laid from two to four white eggs. Like the night-jars, these birds feed by night, emerging 
from their gloomy retreats at twilight with much noise and in great numbers. Their food, however, is 
entirely of a vegetable nature, consisting of oily nuts or fruits. 

The young, soon after they are hatched, become perfect masses of fat, and on this account are much in 
demand by the Indians, who make a special business of killing them and extracting the oil. 

Swifts. 

In general appearance Swifts bear a strong superficial resemblance to Swallows; in reality they are 
related, not to those harbingers of spring, but to the Night-jars on the one hand and the Humming-birds 
on the other. 

The Common Swift arrives in England during the early part of May, and stays till the end of August, or 
sometimes till September has half run its course. Black in colour, relieved only by a white throat, it has 
little in the sense of beauty to recommend it; nevertheless, there are probably few who do not cherish 
tender feelings towards this bird. The swift has great buoyancy of spirits, as is manifested by the wild, 
exuberant bursts of screaming to which it gives voice as it rushes in small parties down the lanes or 
along the less-frequented thoroughfares of towns as morning breaks or evening falls, and occasionally 
throughout the day. The greater part of its life is spent upon the wing (indeed, it appears to rest only 
when incubating or sleeping), and of all the smaller birds it is the most graceful in flight, turning and 
twisting in fairy mazes high in the heavens for hours at a time. 

{483} 

MORE-PORK. 

Photo by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S.] [Milford-on-Sea. 

MORE-PORK. 


This is one of the most owl-like of the Night-jars. 
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SWIFT. 

Photo by J. T. Newman] [Berkhamsted. 

SWIFT. 

A common British bird during the summer months. 

The swift chooses for its nesting-place the eaves of houses and holes in church towers, and 
occasionally a crevice in the face of a quarry. The nest is formed of bits of straw, dry grass, and a few 
feathers, glued together by a secretion of the salivary glands into a compact crust; in this the bird 
deposits from two to four white eggs. The young, which are hatched naked and blind, never develop 
down-feathers, but soon become more or less imperfectly clothed in a mass of tiny spines, representing 
the budding feathers; these give the bird somewhat the appearance of a young hedgehog. 

In adaptation to its remarkable powers of flight, the wing has undergone considerable modification in 
form, so that it differs from that of all other birds. On the other hand, the legs, being so little required, 
have diminished considerably, and are remarkable for their smallness—a fact which hampers the bird 
considerably, should it happen to alight on level ground, for, owing to the great length of the wings, it 
can arise only with considerable difficulty. 

Nearly allied to the common swift is Salvin's Swift, remarkable on account of its nest, which has been 
described by Dr. Sharpe as the most wonderful in the world. About 2 feet long and 6 inches in diameter, 
it looks rather like the sleeve of an old coat than a nest. It is made entirely of the downy seeds of plants, 
which, floating through the air after the fashion of such seeds, are caught by the birds when on the 
wing, and, partly felted and partly glued by the salivary secretion, are woven slowly into the 
characteristic woolly domicile. The site and manner of fixation of the nest are scarcely less wonderful, 
for it is suspended from the flat surface of some projecting piece of rock on the face of a cliff, and is 
thus almost inaccessible; yet, as if to make assurance doubly sure, two entrances are made, one at 
{485 }the bottom, which is really blind, and one at the top, near its foundation, if we may call it so, 
which leads into the nursery. 

EDIBLE SWIFT. 

Photo by A. S. Rudland & Sons. 

EDIBLE SWIFT. 

The nests of this bird are used for soup; five are seen in this photograph. 

Still more swallow-like in general appearance are the diminutive Edible Swifts, so called, not on 
account of the palatability of the birds themselves, but of their nests, which are in great demand by the 
wealthy Chinese for conversion into birds'-nest soup. It has already been remarked that the salivary 
glands are unusually active in the swifts, their secretion bearing a very important part in the 
construction of the nest, and serving as a kind of cement. It is, therefore, not surprising that in some 
members of the group we find this secretion playing a still more prominent part, forming, at least in one 
species, the entire material of the nest. "With these nests," writes Dr. Sharpe, "a large trade is done with 
China from many of the Malayan Islands, over 3,500,000 nests having been known to be exported in a 
single year from Borneo to the latter country.... In Borneo and other places the caves in which the 



swiftlets build are leased to the collectors for a considerable sum; but it is only the white nests, made of 
the pure secretion, which are of any real value. The nests of those species which mix into their nests 
grass or feathers are not appreciated as an article of commerce." 

Colonel Legge gives some extremely interesting particulars concerning the nesting habits of these birds 
in Ceylon. "It is noteworthy," he writes, "that the partially fledged young—which were procured on this 
occasion for me, and which I kept for the night—scrambled out on to the exterior of the nest, and slept 
in an upright position, with the bill pointing straight up. This is evidently the nonnal mode of roosting 
resorted to by this species. The interior of this cave, with its numbers of active tenants, presented a 
singular appearance. The bottom was filled with a vast deposit of liquid guano, reaching, I was 
infonned, to a depth of 30 feet, and composed of droppings, old nests, and dead young fallen from 
above, the whole mingled into a loathsome mass, with water lodged in the crevices, and causing an 
awful stench, which would have been intolerable for a moment even, had not the hundreds of 
frightened little birds, as they screamed and whirred in and out of the gloomy cave with a hum like a 
storm in a ship's rigging, powerfully excited my interest, and produced a long examination of the 
colony. This guano-deposit is a source of considerable profit to the estate, the hospitable manager of 
which informed us that he had manured 100 acres of coffee with it during that season." 

Humming-birds. 

It is generally admitted that Humming-birds are nearly related to Swifts, with which, however, they 
stand in the strongest possible contrast in the matter of plumage—the latter being always 
inconspicuously coloured, whilst the former are for the most part clad in vestments so gorgeous as to 
render it extremely difficult to describe them in sober language. Moreover, so great is the wealth of 
species—some hundreds in number—and so varied are the form and coloration, and so closely do the 
various types pass one into the other, that their classification is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

{486} 

Confined to the American Continent and certain islands adjacent thereto, humming-birds range from 
Canada to Tierra del Fuego in a horizontal direction, and rise vertically in the mountain-range of 
Chimborazo to a height of 16,000 feet above the sea-level—"dwelling," as Professor Newton describes 
it, "in a world of almost constant hail, sleet, and rain, and feeding on the insects which resort to the 
indigenous flowering plants." 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Photo by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S.] [Milford-on-Sea. 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRDS. 

About 500 distinct species of humming-birds are known. 

Humming-birds surpass all others in the wondrous beauty of their plumage, which depends not so 
much on colour as metallic lustre reflecting all the hues of the most precious stones—amethyst, ruby, 
sapphire, emerald, and topaz gleaming and sparkling from their bodies with a fire and intensity truly 
marvellous. "In some cases," as Professor Newton aptly describes it, "this radiance beams from the 
brow, in some it glows from the throat, in others it shines from the tail-coverts, in others it sparkles 
from the tips of elongated feathers that crest the head or surround the neck as with a frill, while again in 
others it may appear as a luminous streak across the cheek.... The feathers that cover the upper parts of 
the body very frequently have a metallic lustre of golden green, which in other birds would be thought 



sufficiently beautiful, but in the [humming-birds] its sheen is overspread by the almost dazzling 
splendour that radiates from the spots where Nature's lapidary has set her jewels." 

Besides this brilliancy of colour and variety in form—variety due to the development of these crests 
and frills, or to the forking and elongation of the tail-feathers—still further changes are brought about 
by the modification of the bill, which may be produced into a long straight style, longer than the body 
of the bird, or turned up like that of the avocet or down like that of the curlew. These changes are 
adaptations to the bird's methods of feeding, some seeking their food from the long tubular corollas of 
flowers, and requiring, therefore, very elongated beaks, others from more open and easily accessible 
flowers, whilst others hunt among leaves, especially the under-surfaces, the quarry consisting mainly of 
insects attracted by the honey secreted by the flowers, or those living on the leaves. Not only the beak 
but the tongue also has undergone great modification in this group, its outer sheath curling up on each 
side into a thin scroll, so as to form a pair of tubes, the exact use of which is unknown. The wings, like 
those of the swift, have undergone a certain amount of change in the relative proportion of the several 
regions, and in the form and number of the quill-feathers, whilst the legs have become considerably 
reduced in size. In some species each leg is surrounded by a little tuft of down, which may be black, 
brown, or snow-white in colour. In size these birds vary from 8 inches to scarcely more than 3 inches. 

"The beautiful nests of humming-birds," writes Professor Newton, "than which the fairies could not 
have conceived more delicate ... will be found on examination to be very solidly and tenaciously built, 
though the materials are generally of the slightest—cotton-wool, or some vegetable down, and spiders' 
webs. They vary greatly in fonn and ornamentation—for it would seem that the portions of lichen 
which frequently bestud them are affixed to their exterior with that object, though probably 
concealment was the original intention. They are mostly cup-shaped; and the singular fact is on record, 
that in one instance, as the young grew, the walls were heightened by the parents, until at last the nest 
was more than twice as big as when the eggs were laid and hatched." 

{487} 


ANCIENT HEDGES 

The Project Gutenberg e-text of Naturalist on the Thames by C. J. Cornish 

In the upper Thames valley, both in May and autumn, one of the prettiest sights is the great hedges 
which divide the meadows. In spring, those above Oxford look as though covered with snow, and in 
early October they are loaded with hips and haws, just turned red, with blackberries, elderberries 
(though the starlings have eaten most of these), with crab apples, with hazel nuts, scarlet wild guelder- 
rose berries, dog-wood berries, and sloes. Except the fields themselves, our hedges are almost the 
oldest feature with which Englishmen adorned rural England. They have gone on making them until the 
last parish "enclosures," some of which were made as late as thirty years ago, and when made they 
have always been regarded as property of a valuable kind. When Christ's Hospital was founded in 
Ipswich in Tudor days, partly as a reformatory for bad characters, "hedge-breakers" were more 
particularly specified as eligible for temporary domicile and discipline. "Hedges even pleached" were 
always a symbol of prosperity, care, and order. "Her fruit trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined," a 
token that something was amiss in our country economy. 

One untidy habit, which the writer remembers as very common, has been discontinued in this 
connection. Twenty years ago the linen drying on the hedge, which Shakespeare evidently regarded as a 
"common object of the country," was constantly seen. It was always laid on well-trimmed hedges, or 





otherwise it would have been torn. Now it is always hung on lines, possibly because the hedges are not 
so well trimmed and kept. Bad times in farming have greatly helped the beauty of hedges. They are 
mostly overgrown, hung with masses of dog-rose, trailed over by clematis, grown up at bottom with 
flowers, ferns, and fox-gloves, festooned with belladonna, padded with bracken. The Surrey hedges are 
mostly on banks, a sign that the soil is light, and that a bank is needed because the hedge will not 
thicken into a barrier. But these, like most others, are set with the charming hedgerow timber that 
makes half England look like a forest at a distance of a mile or so. It is difficult to reconstruct our 
landscape as it was before the hedges were made. But any one curious as to the comparative antiquity 
of the fields can perhaps detect the nucleus or centre where enclosure started. Those having the ditch on 
the outer side are always the earlier, the ditch being the defence against the cattle that strayed on the 
unenclosed common or grazings outside. 

The finest garden hedges in England are at Hall Barn, in Buckinghamshire. They must be thirty feet 
high, are immensely thick, and are clipped so as to present the smooth, velvety appearance peculiar to 
the finest yew and box hedges. The colour and texture of these walls of ancient vegetation, contrasting 
with the vivid green lawns at their feet, are astonishingly beautiful. One of the peculiar charms of such 
hedges is that where yew of a different kind or age, or a bush of box, forms part of the mass, it shows 
like an inlay of a different material, and the same effect is given merely by the trick that some yews 
have of growing their leaves or shoots at a different angle from that favoured by others. These surfaces 
give the variety of tint which is shown in such fabrics as "shot" or "watered" silk. Here there is a splash 
of blue from the box, or of invisible dull green, or of golden sheen, from different classes of yew. Box 
hedges of great size are less common than those of yew, and less durable, for the box is easily rent from 
the stem when old. But these two, the yew and the box, are the "precious" hedges, the silver and gold, 
of the garden-maker. Next, representing the copper and brass, are the hedges of beech and holly. Both 
are commonly planted and carefully tended as borders and shelters to the less important parts of 
gardens; as screens also to block out the humdrum but necessary portions of the curtilage, such as the 
forcing-pits for early plants, minor offices, timber yards, and the like; and to shelter vegetable gardens 
(for which the Dutch use screens of dried reeds). Holly makes the best and most impenetrable of all 
hedges when clipped, but it is not beautiful for that reason. Clipped holly grows no berries; it 
accumulates dust and dirt, and has a dull, lifeless look. Beech, on the other hand, should be in greater 
esteem than it is. If clipped when the sap is rising it puts on leaves which last all the winter. From top to 
bottom the wall of russet shines warm and bright. Its leaves are harmless in decay, for they contain an 
antiseptic oil, and no leaves of spring are more tenderly green or in more ceaseless motion at the 
lightest breeze. Privet makes the last and least esteemed of these "one-tree" hedges. Yet it is the most 
tractable of all hedge material, and was almost invariably used to form the intricate "mazes," once a 
favourite toy of the layers-out of stately gardens. 

Keeping these hedges in good repair and properly clipped and trimmed is one of the minor difficulties 
of the country. In large gardens there are always one or two professional gardeners who understand the 
topiary art. But it often happens that a quite modest garden possesses a splendid hedge of yew or box, 
the pride of the place, which needs attention once or twice every year. These hedges have frequently 
been clipped by the same man, some old resident in the village, for thirty or forty years. Clipping that 
hedge is part of his regular extra earnings to which he looks forward, and a source of credit and renown 
to him in his circle. He knows every weak place, what parts need humouring, what stems are crowding 
others between the furry screen of leaves, and where the wind got in and did mischief in the last 
January gale. When in the course of Nature the old hedge-trimmer dies, there is no one to take his 
place. The men do not learn these outside accomplishments as they once did, and the art is likely to be 
lost, just as ornamental thatching and the making of the more decorative kinds of oak paling are in 
danger of disappearing. 



Mending, or still worse remaking, field-hedges is a difficult, expensive, and withal a very highly skilled 
fonn of labour. The workers have for generations been very humble men, who have scarcely been 
honoured for their excellent handiwork as they deserved. They appear in art only in John Leech's 
pictures of hunting in Leicestershire, in his endless jokes on "mending the gaps" towards the close of 
the hunting season. In February and March the scenes shown in Leech's pictures are reproduced on 
most of the Thames valley farms in Berkshire and Oxfordshire. The men wear in front an apron of 
sacking, torn and plucked by thorns. The hands are gloved in leather mits with no fingers; in them the 
hedger holds his light, sharp billhook, shaped much like the knife of the forest tribes of Southern India. 
When a whole fence has to be relaid the art of "hedge carpentry" is exhibited in its perfection. Few 
people not brought up to the business, which is only one minor branch of the many-sided handiness of 
a good field labourer, the kind of man whom every one now wants and whom few can find, would have 
the courage to attempt it. A ditch full of brambles, often with water at the bottom, has to be cleared. 
Then the man descends into the ditch, and strips the bank of brambles and briars. That is only the 
preliminary. When he has piled all the brambles in heaps at regular intervals along the brow of the 
ditch, he walks thoughtfully from end to end of the fence, and considers the main problem, or lets the 
idea sink into his mind, for he never talks, and probably never frames for himself any form of words or 
conscious plan. In front, with the bases of the stems bare where the bank is trimmed and slashed, stands 
the overgrown hedge which he is to cut, bend over, relay, and transform, to make another ten or twelve 
years of growth till it reaches the unmanageable size of that which stands before him. Most of it is great 
bushes of blackthorn, hard as oak, with thorns like two-inch nails, and sharper. These bushes, grow up 
in thick rods and stocks, spiny and intractable, from the bank to a height of perhaps twelve feet. The 
rest of the fence-stuff is whitethorn, nearly as ill to deal with as the blackthorn, and perhaps a few 
clumps of ash and wild rose. Slashing, hewing, tearing down, and bending in, he works steadily down 
the hedge day by day. All the time he is using his judgment at every stroke. Some he hews out at the 
base and flings behind him on the field. Much he cuts off at what will be the level of the hedge. But all 
the most vigorous stems of blackthorn and whitethorn he half cuts through and then bends over, 
twisting the heads to the next stocks or uprights, or, where there are no stocks, driving in stout stakes 
cut from the discarded blackthorns. When finished the newly mended hedge consists of uprights, 
mostly rooted in their native bank, and fascine-like bundles—the heads of these uprights, which are bent 
and bound horizontally to the other uprights or stakes. This is the universal "stake and bond" hedge of 
the shires, impenetrable to cattle, unbreakable, and imperishable, because the half-cut bonds, the stakes, 
and the small stuff all shoot again, and in a few years make the famous "bullfinch" with stake and bond 
below, and a tall mass of interlacing thorns and small stuff above. 

During the last era of prosperous farming there was a mania for destroying hedges and cutting down 
the timber. If ever prosperity returns it will smile on a better-informed class of occupier and owner. It is 
now seen that the hedges were of the greatest value to shelter cattle, sheep, and horses, and benefited to 
some extent even the sown crops, especially at the blossoming time. As cattle are now the farmer's 
main reliance, it will be long before he grubs up or destroys the welcome shelter given by the hedges 
from sun, rain, and storm. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


PARTICIPANTS: 

The Cabinet 
DATE AND TIME: 

Monday, August 26, 1974 
PLACE: 

The Cabinet Room 
The White House 

Mr. Ash: (OMB) The chart line on foreign aid shows Indochina reconstruction and other foreign aid. 

President: We will make a maximum effort to get under $300 
$80 billion for 1975. 


President: Schmidt said he hoped we wouldn’t do anything drastic unilaterally. What did he mean? 

Mr. Greenspan: (CEA) To the extent we can, we should cooperate internationally. We can't be tied in 
our actions to the international community, but we should attempt close cooperation. 

Secretary Kissinger: I don’t know the economics, but Schmidt is our strongest ally in Europe. He is 
convinced that the whole western world is in a financial crisis. I think you should coordinate with him 
before taking any action — and at your level. I think he would agree with what we want to do and I 
would run any proposals by him. 

Amb. Rush: I concur. 





Secretary Lynn: All the mayors and other local people will say "Take it out of Defense and foreign aid. 
We need talking points or someone present to refute these arguments. 


President: Yes. The mayors said the same to me. But when we reduce Defense, they don’t want 
contracts or bases cut from their area. Let's be ready with the data on the mayors, like where the 
Defense installations and contracts are. Ask them if their Defense share should be cut. 

Mr. Ash: I will have data on how the Defense share has been declining. 

Secretary Kissinger: Some of the groups most critical of Defense are also of detente. It would be 
disastrous to SALT if the Soviets saw our Defense budget going down unilaterally. We must not signal 
a declining Defense budget. 
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PSchmidt said he hoped we wouldn’t do anything drastic unilaterally. What did he mean. 
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cmty, but we should attempt close coop. 

KI don't know c economics, but Schmidt is our strongest ally in Eur. He is convinced that c whole 
western world is in a financial crisis. I think you should coord w/ him before taking any action — and 
at your level. I think he would agree w/ what we want to do & I would run any proposals by him. 

RushI concur. 


LynnAll the mayors & other local people will say Take it out of DoD + Foreign aid. We need talking 
points or someone present to refute these. 

PYes. Mayors said c same to me. Butt when we reduce DoD, they don’t want contracts or bases cut 
from their area. Let's be ready w/ data on the mayors, like where DoD installations & contracts are. Ask 
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Dunes and Dreams: A History of White Sands National Monument 

by Michael Welsh 

Chapter Two: The Politics of Monument-Building: White Sands, 1898-1933 

The ecological complexity of the White Sands region had its human counterpart in the protracted 
efforts of southern New Mexicans to create a unit of the National Park Service at the dunes. Analysis of 
the political economy of Otero County in the early twentieth century reveals patterns of ambition and 
conflict that blessed and cursed the national monument campaign for over three decades. These 
conditions also revealed the challenges awaiting future generations interested in the management of the 
vast gypsum fields of the Tularosa basin. 

Promoters of the "Land of Enchantment" (including park service officials) have been less enthused 
about the stories of southern New Mexico than they have the more renowned Rio Grande valley and 
the mountainous north. Yet the historical variables that affected these more populous, and perhaps more 
romanticized sectors of New Mexico also shaped the development of counties such as Otero. Then, too, 
the distinctive environmental circumstances of distance, aridity, and isolation gave rise to economic 
strategies rarely seen elsewhere in New Mexico. The natural forces that crafted the White Sands thus 
washed over the human landscape to the extent that the western writer Emerson Hough called the basin 
"as dangerous a country as ever lay out of doors." [1] 

Much has been made in popular literature of the area's range wars (especially the Lincoln County Wars 
of 1878-1881), and of their most glamorous villain, William H. Antrim, or William Bonney, or Billy the 
Kid. This emphasis obscured the linkage between a harsh environment and extensive efforts to develop 
southeastern New Mexico's resources. The players in this drama exhibited the qualities of 
entrepreneurialism and risk-taking that scholars have either described as virtuous or destructive. The 
post-Civil War era nationwide (1865-1900) has been characterized as the "Gilded Age;" a term first 
employed by the author Mark Twain to explain the dichotomy between America's rising standard of 
living, and the manipulation of power and money by industrialists and financiers. The burgeoning cities 
of the eastern United States required vast amounts of raw materials for industrial production, and the 
most likely sector for exploitation was the interior West. 

Out of this period of rapid economic growth came the "Santa Fe Ring," a small group of investors, 
politicians, and publicists that took advantage of the dependent status, modest income levels, and lack 





of access to the outside world that burdened much of territorial New Mexico. Because Congress 
refused to grant statehood to New Mexico until 1912, the political and economic power of the territory 
rested in Washington, DC, and in the hands of federal appointees in Santa Fe. In his book. The Far 
Southwest, 1846-1912: A Territorial History (1966), Howard R. Lamar wrote of this process of 
isolation and dependency: "The ring reflected the corporative, monopolistic, and multiple enterprise 
tendencies of all American business after the Civil War." First with land, then with its bounty (timber, 
stock raising, agriculture, and mining), individuals like Thomas B. Catron, Stephen B. Elkins, and 
others created an economic pattern of resource use that would reach into the Tularosa basin and 
surround White Sands. [2] 

The proximity of northern New Mexico to the railroad lines building southwestward to California drew 
the early attention of Anglo ranchers, miners, merchants, and political appointees. Very little energy 
was expended by outside interests in southeastern New Mexico, except for the large cattle ranches 
owned by Texans migrating westward. Drawn by federal contracts to supply beef to soldiers at the 
various military posts along the Pecos and Tularosa rivers, and to Indians on the Mescalero Apache 
reservation, the ranchers had little time or money to invest in larger development schemes. This would 
change in the 1880s, when two New York brothers, Charles and John Eddy, came by stagecoach to the 
Pecos River valley to operate a cattle ranch. Charles Eddy saw the potential for railroad transportation 
throughout the region, and promoted community building in Carlsbad (which he first named for 
himself) and in Roswell. Among Eddy's signal contributions was establishment of a large irrigation 
district near Carlsbad, which by the early twentieth century provided economic stability throughout the 
area and a model for future water projects. [3] 

While agriculture prospered in the Pecos valley, the Eddy brothers wondered if similar applications of 
technology, capital, and expertise could generate prosperity to the west in the Tularosa basin. Gold 
strikes in the Sierra Blanca had created the boomtown of White Oaks, while timber harvests had begun 
in the Sacramento mountains. Charles Eddy approached a group of investors in El Paso, Texas, 
suggesting the merits of a rail line between that border town and the mines. By 1897 he had garnered 
enough support for construction of the El Paso and Northeastern Railroad (EPNE), which by 1901 had 
established its terminus with the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad line at Santa Rosa, New Mexico. [4] 

The arrival of the EPNE into the Tularosa basin had the same effect as did all railroad intrusions into 
the isolated interior West. Natural obstacles to transportation evaporated, and eager promoters provided 
handsome investments in search of quick returns. Yet the variables of aridity, heat, and distance kept 
the miracle of Carlsbad from spreading throughout Charles Eddy's new domain. The railroad created a 
new townsite some fifteen miles east of the dunes, named Alamogordo ("fat cottonwood" in Spanish), 
where for $5,000 the EPNE had purchased Oliver Lee's Alamo ranch and its precious water rights. The 
Alamogordo Improvement Company, a subsidiary of the rail line, then platted a village that grew 
within twelve months to one thousand inhabitants. 

White sands desert lizard.jpg 
Figure 5. Desert lizard. 

(Courtesy White Sands National Monument) 

Finding the legacy of Billy the Kid less romantic than later generations of novel readers, movie-goers, 
and tourism promoters, the town organizers petitioned the territorial governor, Miguel A. Otero, to 
provide law and order by carving out a separate county in the basin. The decision to name the county 
after the governor, said Mrs. Tom Charles, wife of the first superintendent at White Sands National 
Monument, came when a lawyer for the railroad, William Ashton Hawkins, and a Dona Ana County 



politician, Albert Bacon Fall, asked Otero to remove Alamogordo and the basin from the legal 
jurisdiction of distant Las Cruces and its authoritarian sheriff, Pat Garrett (more famous for his role in 
the slaying of Billy the Kid). According to Mrs. Charles, an accomplished news correspondent, Fall and 
Hawkins had opposed the power of Thomas Catron and the Santa Fe Ring, primarily Catron's efforts to 
control cattle ranching in southern New Mexico. Range wars had persisted in the basin since the death 
in 1881 of Billy the Kid. Hawkins and Fall, who would influence basin politics for the next three 
decades, appealed not only to Governor Otero's vanity but also to his desire to check the power of 
Catron and his Santa Fe contemporaries. Hawkins would work as an attorney for the EPNE and later 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, while Fall would move from Las Cruces in 1905 to the Tularosa- 
Carrizozo area, purchasing the 100,000-acre cattle operation of Pat Coghlan and naming it the Three 
Rivers Ranch. [5] 

Economic activity in the basin that included such high-profile figures as Hawkins and Fall drew the 
attention of other investors. One such group in El Paso wanted the federal government in 1898 to 
establish a twelve-square mile "national park" that included "the extreme northwest comer" of the 
Mescalero Indian reservation, thirty-eight miles northeast of the dunes. The El Paso initiative for a 
"Mescalero National Park" signalled changing public tastes at the close of the Gilded Age regarding 
natural resource development. The rapid exploitation of western lands bothered a small but vocal 
segment of the American public, for whom the aesthetic value of unspoiled nature rivalled the 
marketability of timber, minerals, and water. The historian Samuel P. Hays, in his book Conservation 
and the Gospel of Efficiency (1959), defined this transition from "use" to "preservation" as the 
"conservation movement," part of the larger political and economic revolution known as 
"Progressivism." Unlike their late-twentieth century successors (the environmentalists), 
conservationists believed in concepts like "wise use" of resources, "sustained yield" of production, and 
the "gospel of efficiency" in policy making, which often appeared as the cliche: "The greatest good for 
the greatest number." [6] 

The debate over the future of Tularosa basin lands would influence White Sands throughout the 
twentieth century. Howard Lamar noted that by the 1890s, prominent citizens of the territory "worried 
about the burgeoning conservation movement which threatened their free use of New Mexico’s 
woodlands." In addition, developers "began to lobby for reducing the size of Indian reservations." In 
1898 the territory had successfully petitioned Congress for passage of the Fergusson Act, which 
granted two million acres of public land to the public school system for sale as revenue-generating 
property. Angered by these efforts, the EPNE mobilized opposition to the Mescalero National Park, not 
out of recognition of tribal sovereignty but a fear of future withdrawals of public lands from the 
marketplace. Among the voices raised in protest was that of William Hawkins, who believed that New 
Mexico had enough Indian reservations and military installations without adding national parks. [7] 

Despite the "victory" of Hawkins and the EPNE, other interests kept pursuing the competing venues of 
preservation and development of the Tularosa basin. Miguel Otero sought to improve the image of his 
native land by encouraging both concepts of use and protection of resources. Symptomatic of the 
divided mind of the Progressive reformer, Otero wrote glowingly in 1903 of the potential that White 
Sands offered to the tourist and industrialist alike. Devoting a full page of his lengthy report to the 
Secretary of the Interior to the promotion of White Sands, the namesake of Otero County became 
almost poetic in his description of the dune fields: "On these gypsum sands is the playground of the 
mirage, and here it plays its greatest pranks with distance, perspective, and color." Shifting in the next 
paragraph to a development metaphor, the governor praised the use of the 99-percent pure gypsum for 
agricultural fertilizer, plaster of Paris, and even sulphuric acid. Otero closed his report by noting the 
presence of a cement plant in nearby Alamogordo that relied upon White Sands gypsum; proof positive 



that "the great desert. . . may some day be utilized in commerce and be found a great source of 
wealth." [8] 


For the next ten years the White Sands tantalized developer and preservationist alike. By 1907 J.R. 
Milner and Bill Fetz, brothers-in-law, had constructed a plaster of Paris batching plant about one-half 
mile southwest of the future headquarters site of the monument. Mrs. Tom Charles wrote five decades 
later that Bill Fetz operated the plant, "cooking the sand by means of an iron roller, using mesquite 
roots for fuel." Fetz carried the processed plaster by ox-cart to Alamogordo, where contractors used the 
blocks for housing construction. One of his wagon-drivers was 14-year old Charlie Sutton, later to 
work for Tom Charles at the monument in road construction (1934-1935). Sutton, who also served as 
mayor of Alamogordo, remembered how Fetz and his employees extracted gypsum by drilling a long 
shaft into the dunes, and removing its contents at night to avoid the desert heat. Plant workers then slept 
inside the hollowed-out shafts, as the journey back to town over a rutted road was prohibitive. [9] 

In 1907 the dunes also welcomed a Kansas farm family that had moved to Alamogordo for the health of 
its mother, Rachel Charles. Her husband, Tom Charles, would become White Sands' most prominent 
advocate, and replace the Milner-Fetz batching plant in 1933 with the heavily visited monument. 

Charles and his second wife, Bula, would work first as farmers, then insurance salespeople, and 
journalists to boost the fortunes of Alamogordo and the Tularosa basin: Tom Charles had graduated in 
1897 from Kansas State University, where he had played varsity football. He then wrote for several 
newspapers, becoming president of the Kansas chapter of the Newspaper Enterprise Association 
(NEA). When his wife Rachel contracted tuberculosis in the winter of 1906-1907, the Charles family 
moved by wagon to Alamogordo for the "cure." The Charleses found a community that by 1910 would 
boast nearly 3,000 people. The difficulty of dry-land farming in the basin brought the family into town 
by 1915, and three years later they purchased the Hughes-Tinklepaugh insurance agency, expanding it 
into one of the larger companies in New Mexico. [10] 

Because of his early efforts to secure his family's financial status, Tom Charles at first did not engage in 
the plans of local and territorial officials to create versions of the "Mescalero National Park." William 
H. Andrews, the nonvoting congressional delegate from New Mexico, had sought in 1906 to develop 
some sort of recreational facility in the Tularosa basin. Andrews told Albert Fall of his idea in 1912, 
when the latter became U.S. Senator with the granting of New Mexican statehood. Fall had become 
interested in the concept because of his desire to expand his Three Rivers ranch, which adjoined the 
northwestern boundary of the Mescalero reservation. In addition, Fall had witnessed the collapse of the 
EPNE railroad in 1905 when the line could no longer secure fresh water for its steam engines. The 
large mining company, Phelps-Dodge, had purchased the EPNE and sought access to the westward¬ 
flowing streams that the Mescaleros controlled; a better source than the alkaline waters of the basin that 
ruined the boilers of the EPNE train engines. [11] 

Not shown due to copyright 

Figure 6. Visitors to White Sands dunes (1904). 

(Courtesy Museum of New Mexico. Negative No. 53095) 

The story of Albert Fall and his land transactions have been the subject of much controversy and 
confusion. As a senator (1912-1920), and then as the ill-fated Secretary of the Interior under President 
Warren G. Harding (1921-1923), Fall managed to expand his holdings at Three Rivers by a factor of 
ten (over one million acres of leased and purchased land). One aspect of his career that has drawn the 
ire of historians was his repeated efforts from 1912-1922 to take Mescalero land for a national park, 
with the dimensions shifting several times (finally including a small 640-acre section of White Sands). 



Local folklore in the Tularosa basin holds that Fall, convicted in 1927 of bribery and conspiracy for his 
"sale" of U.S. Navy oil reserves at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, to the Sinclair Oil Company (later the 
Atlantic Richfield Company, or ARCO), paid the price for crimes committed by many members of the 
Harding administration (until the 1970s Fall was the only convicted Cabinet officer to serve a prison 
sentence). Yet by examining his involvement in plans for a national park in southern New Mexico, one 
can see how Fall's connections to the Santa Fe Ring overcame his ostensibly "progressive" idea that 
White Sands and other natural attractions in the Tularosa basin merited protection from exploitation. 

Within weeks of taking his Senate seat in the spring of 1912, Albert Fall introduced Senate Bill (S.) 
6659, a companion measure to U.S. Representative George Curry's House Bill (H.) 24123, establishing 
the "Mescalero National Park." Curry, whom Governor Otero had appointed in 1899 as first sheriff of 
Otero County, and who would later serve as territorial governor in his own right (1907-1910), had 
transferred his allegiance to Fall (as did many civic and political leaders in the area), and thus 
supported Fall's plans to enhance the value of Three Rivers ranch. The Office of Indian Affairs (OIA), 
which had oversight of the Mescalero people, disliked the precedent of creating "recreation parks 
within reservations," and opposed the plans of Fall and Curry. This failed to intimidate the senator, who 
two years later drafted Senate Bill 4187, expanding the Mescalero park concept to include "allotment" 
of all reservation lands (survey and distribution of 160-acre plots to tribal members, with sales of the 
surplus to non-Indians), withdrawal of Mescalero title to $3 million of timber lands, opening the 
reservation to mining prospectors with no royalties due to the tribe, and leasing of lots on the west face 
of the Sierra Blanca for "summer cottages" for wealthy tourists. [12] 

Undaunted by rejection of these two measures, Senator Fall in 1916 ventured yet again his idea for a 
regional national park. Changing its name to "Rio Grande National Park," Fall hoped to take advantage 
of passage that year of the Federal Highway Act. One route anticipated by federal officials was the 
"Southern National Highway," which could connect Alamogordo to El Paso and then San Diego. 
Ostensibly designed for transportation of military personnel and supplies in time of national emergency 
(like the impending "Great War" in Europe), the highways would later stimulate in the 1920s the boom 
in tourism and commercial traffic known as the "car culture." Senator Fall and other prescient leaders 
knew that New Mexico, which in 1920 ranked 47th of 48 states in per capita income, could not afford 
the extensive network of highways needed to open southern New Mexico to postwar economic growth. 
In 1916 Congress had also authorized creation of the National Park Service (NPS), charging its 
director, Stephen T. Mather, with preserving natural beauty so that more Americans could have access 
to it. All three variables (the Rio Grande National Park, a southern highway, and the NPS) could bring 
good fortune to New Mexico, and hence Albert Fall's persistence with his dream of a Mescalero 
playground.[13] 

The euphoria of 1916 (excluding the third congressional rejection of Fall’s park) met the sobering 
realities of 1917 for New Mexico and the Tularosa basin. American entry into war in Europe coincided 
with turmoil in Mexico, where Senator Fall and other investors lost access to their oil properties 
because of the prolonged Mexican revolution. Economic constraints in wartime (among them cessation 
of railroad shipping) burdened Albert Fall with bad debts. The senator tried to sell his water rights to 
the EPNE railroad, but met opposition from Mescalero farmers who charged that this would endanger 
their irrigation water. Then in 1920 Fall further irritated the Mescaleros by fighting plans of the Indian 
Service to sell $500,000 of tribal timber for reinvestment in a 10,000-head tribal herd. Fall held grazing 
leases on the reservation, and believed that expansion of Mescalero cattle would overgraze tribal lands 
and reduce the value of his leases. [14] 


Albert Fall gained leverage with the Mescaleros, and with Congress, when in 1921 he became 



Secretary of the Interior. Fall and his successor in the U.S. Senate, Holm O. Bursum of Socorro, hoped 
to revive a variety of economic development schemes that had been blocked by Progressives in 
Washington or delayed by the exigencies of World War 1. These would include national park proposals, 
opening of Indian lands to mineral exploration, quieting title to Pueblo Indian lands contested by non- 
Indian owners, and easing of federal restrictions on western resource development. This strategy would 
generate a highly emotional resistance in New Mexico and nationwide, culminating in Fall's 
prosecution and, ironically, in the promotion of a separate White Sands monument by the Alamogordo 
insurance agent, Tom Charles. 

Secretary Fall employed some of the marketing ideas of the "See America First" campaign that the NPS 
had supported during the First World War. Designed to stimulate travel to the parks, and thus extract 
more financial support from Congress, the NPS also encouraged formation of private lobbying groups, 
such as Robert Sterling Yard's National Park Association (NPA). During the gubernatorial 
administration of William McDonald (1912-1917), New Mexico business and civic leaders formed a 
statewide version of the NPA, the "National Park Association of New Mexico." Before the war its 
primary concern had been creation north of Santa Fe of the "Cliff Cities National Park," later to 
become Bandelier National Monument. In addition, the NPA petitioned Congress for a $500 million 
"national Park to Park highways" project. Senator Bursum offered to "push the matter vigorously," as 
New Mexico desperately needed outside funding to improve its meager transportation network. [15] 

Along with building momentum within the state for national parks and their federal expenditures, Fall 
asked William Hawkins and Richard Burgess to campaign for a disconnected national park containing 
Mescalero lands and the Elephant Butte dam and reservoir, a two-million acre-foot water project on the 
Rio Grande north of Las Cruces. El Paso business leaders joined the petition drive, trying to link 
Mescalero National Park with highway construction to the Mexican border. Governor Merritt Mechem 
expressed surprise to Senator Bursum in November 1921, as he had learned of strong opposition from 
his own state game and fish commission. Alva L. Hobbs of Raton, chairman of the commission, wrote 
directly to Stephen Mather about rumors of NPS seizure of Elephant Butte, New Mexico's premier 
fishing site. Mather and his staff wrote several letters to Hobbs and other correspondents to placate 
their fears, concluding that the state would manage recreation at the reservoir if the Park Service ever 
took control. [16] 

Local sponsorship of these schemes emboldened Fall in 1921 to seek national support for his reversal 
of Progressive-era land policies. That year he drafted legislation that would permit his Interior 
department to sell ten percent of the public lands in each state at public auction. The federal 
government would retain mineral rights, and no timber lands would be sold. Funds derived from these 
sales would be spent on road construction on the rest of a state's public domain. This would allow 
connection of the Mescalero and Elephant Butte park lands, and not incidentally open Three Rivers 
ranch to automobile and truck traffic from the more populous Rio Grande valley. These measures 
would also make it difficult for western legislators to oppose Fall's plans for the Tularosa basin. Given 
the Republican majorities in the House and Senate, and a pliant administration in the White House, 
Secretary Fall had no reason to doubt the prospects for this latest park measure. [17] 

Applying lessons learned from his previous forays into park planning, Albert Fall then moved in 
October 1921 with a new proposal: the "All-Year National Park [AYNP]." He called to his ranch a 
delegation from the Alamogordo chamber of commerce, one of whose members was Tom Charles. The 
Secretary took full advantage of his prestige with local citizens, discussing a wide range of regional 
concerns, only one of which was his park. Charles and his peers agreed to fonn a committee to 
stimulate support for the park throughout southern New Mexico and west Texas. He also consented to 



serve on the executive committee of a new lobbying group, the "Southwestern All-Year National Park 
Association [SAYNPA]," whose members included Governor Mechem and William Hawkins, now a 
resident of El Paso. [18] 

In order to convince Congress of the groundswell of support for the AYNP, the Secretary worked with 
Charles and the Alamogordo chamber to host a "statewide" convention of chamber delegates interested 
in national parks for their sectors of New Mexico. To assuage the doubts of promoters of a site at 
Bandelier ruins, Fall asked Ralph Emerson Twitchell to bring a delegation from Santa Fe to the 
meeting. Twitchell, a respected attorney and amateur historian (the author of the multivolume series, 
Leading Facts of New Mexico History), joined with the Southern Pacific's William Hawkins to 
shepherd Fall's vastly expanded park through the chamber meeting. 

Upon arrival at the SAYNPA gathering, the northern New Mexicans discovered Fall's larger agenda. 
The city of El Paso had sent one hundred delegates, and placed on the executive committee two of its 
nine members (the remaining seven all came from southern New Mexico). Robert Sterling Yard would 
later claim that "the advocates of all other [park] sites were shouted down," and that "several were 
voted out of the meeting." Yard further contended that the El Paso contingent pushed for a "circle 
system" of federal highways linking Elephant Butte and the Tularosa basin with "a popular El Paso 
resort south of the [Mescalero] Reservation," the mountain village of Cloudcroft. In addition, park 
boosters drafted plans to "involve the Government encircling the [Elephant Butte] reservoir with a 
superb [one] hundred miles highway." In closing, said Yard, the delegates deliberately employed the 
term "Southwestern" in their title to leave "the impression that this was not a local scheme but 
demanded by a large section of the country." [19] 

The All-Year park moved along two tracks in 1921-1922: unashamed promotion by Fall and his allies, 
and unstinting opposition by the NPA and other groups. The NPA still smarted from the bold power 
play executed in Yosemite National Park a decade earlier known as the "Hetch Hetchy controversy." 
The city of San Francisco , in rebuilding after the disastrous earthquake and fire of 1906, had petitioned 
Congress for permission to construct a massive municipal water supply project in a pristine valley of 
Yosemite. Even the staunch Progressive/conservationist president, Theodore Roosevelt, approved of 
the Hetch Hetchy dam and reservoir. Alfred Runte wrote of Hetch Hetchy that "if ever the cloud over 
the valley did have a silver lining, it was in teaching preservationists to rely as much on economic 
rationales [as] on the standard emotional ones." Believing that "the national parks were still the 
stepchildren of federal conservation policy," defenders of Yosemite vowed "to create a separate 
government agency committed solely to park management and protection." [20] 

Albert Fall thus tested the Park Service's resolve a mere five years after its inception, doing so in the 
cavalier manner that echoed the laxity (if not the corruption) of the Harding years. Senator Bursum and 
the SAYNPA wrote the draft of the All-Year park bill, calling for inclusion of 2,000 acres of the 
Mescalero reservation, 640 acres of the Malpais lava beds east of Carrizozo, 640 acres of the "Gypsum 
Hills" (White Sands), and the shoreline of the Elephant Butte reservoir. In April 1922, Holm Bursum 
introduced the measure in the Senate, while the SAYNPA released a flurry of press notices in favor of 
the fragmented park. One such document quoted Enos Mills, the "father of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park," as saying: "No scenery in all Colorado [the site of the park] surpasses that of the 
Mescalero Indian Reservation." The release described the tribal lands as having "exceptional climatic 
advantages over any other public playground on the continent," with "beauties [that] may be enjoyed 
the year ’round." As an afterthought, the SAYNPA added: "Nearby are the famous White Sands , rightly 
designated 'one of the wonders of the world,' and the Mai Pals, the latest lava flow on this continent." 
Should Congress approve Fall's plan, said the release, it would provide "a means of attracting tourists 



and sightseers and prospective homebuilders to a part of the country, which for variety of 
unconventional scenery has no equal elsewhere in America." [21] 


This press release revealed both the boldness of Fall's plan and his sophisticated understanding of the 
"car culture" to NPS strategies for expansion. By linking the park units to highway construction, then 
connecting both to the new "leisure economy" developing in southern California and Florida, Fall 
hoped to outmaneuver the NPA or any other obstructionists. Perhaps the ease with which he had 
dismissed early Park Service objections fooled him, as in May 1922 he ordered Stephen Mather to 
come to Three Rivers to study the AYNP concept. Among the officials meeting with Mather were Tom 
Charles and the Alamogordo chamber. Dietmar Schneider-Hector wrote that Mather spoke to the 
Alamogordo Commercial Club banquet on May 3, 1922, revealing "that the sites he had visited lacked 
scenery generally associated with national parks." Mather mollified the Alamogordo audience by 
"adding that there remained sufficient areas to compensate for the apparent deficiencies." Upon his 
return to Washington, Mather wrote Fall that the AYNP's "disjointed boundaries, lack of spectacular 
scenery, and questionable usage" made the measure "unrealistic" and "preposterous." [22] 

Perhaps Albert Fall would have succeeded with his All-Year park had he not coupled the measure with 
another initiative close to the hearts of many New Mexico land speculators and developers: the Bursum 
bill" to quiet title to Pueblo Indian land claims. In the early 1920s, some Progressive reformers had 
tired of their exercises on behalf of urban social change, and looked about for new, less-taxing causes. 
One area of their interest was the American West, appealing for its beauty, tranquility, and exotic 
Native cultures. In this regard they joined forces with the artistic communities forming in California 
and New Mexico (especially the Santa Fe and Taos art colonies), where members of the postwar "Lost 
Generation" of disaffected urbanites gathered to paint, write, sculpt, and photograph the 
otherworldliness of the Southwest's lands and people. [23] 

Ironically, the defenders of Native land rights had jousted with Albert Fall in 1916, only to see his 
proposal return with a vengeance. In so doing, Fall and Bursum carefully crafted language that made it 
difficult for the Mescaleros to resist, and for non-Indian support groups like the "Indian Rights 
Association [IRA]" to mount an effective campaign of criticism. Fall knew that the Mescalero 
reservation had been created not by treaty negotiation (and hence Senate ratification), but by the more 
expeditious process of "executive order." As such, the reservation could be altered or abolished by 
subsequent presidential decrees. Mindful of the 1920s sentiments in favor of Indian rights, Fall sent 
Interior officials to meet with the Mescalero tribal council, even though the federal government (in the 
person of the Interior secretary) had final authority in Indian affairs. Fall's agents offered to protect the 
remaining acreage of the reservation by statute if the council released the 2,000-acre section coveted by 
Fall as "land conspicuous for beauty of scenery or adapted for summer camps." The tribe would then be 
given inducements such as sawmills to harvest timber, control of non-Indian grazing leases, and 
employment preference in any Park Service venues on the reservation. Preliminary tribal resistance did 
not deter Fall, who edited the council minutes to delete unfavorable commentary and reported to 
Congress a "90 percent approval" from all Mescalero adults. [24] 

The historian Lawrence Kelly contended that non-Indian support groups had shown less enthusiasm for 
the Mescalero cause than they did for the more ominous "Bursum bill." Robert Sterling Yard, however, 
wrote in November 1922 that the AYNP bill was a combination of two outrages: abuse of Indian 
sovereignty and disdain for the integrity of the Park Service. Yet Kelly did note that Yard met with the 
most vocal critic of the Bursum bill, John Collier, and advised the erstwhile New York Progressive 
refonner to link the Pueblo lands bill with Fall's park plans. If Fall could become the target of national 
opprobrium, thought Yard, enough support would ensue for the Mescaleros and the NPS to override the 



Secretary's considerable power and ambition. [25] 


This strategy of linkage began in July 1922, when Bursum and Fall rushed the AYNP bill through the 
Senate in seven days. S. 3519, said the NPA, would establish a dangerous precedent for the Park 
Service by permitting irrigation, hydroelectric power generation, hunting, mining, grazing, and timber 
cutting on park lands. In addition, the Secretary of the Interior could authorize such intrusions without 
congressional approval or oversight. The NPA scoffed at the absurd distances park visitors would travel 
to the All-Year park's units. Using the Mescalero land as a base, the Malpais lava beds were forty miles 
northeast; the "White Sands or Gypsum Hills of Otero County" were thirty-eight miles southwest; and 
Elephant Butte was ninety miles due west of the reservation. There were no paved roads connecting 
these units; the bill contained no surveys or studies of their feasibility; and it made no provisions for 
funding the establishment or maintenance of such a park. [26] 

Secretary Fall and Senator Bursum, on the other hand, believed that the NPA was of no consequence, a 
theory seemingly vindicated by the speed with which S. 3519 moved through the Senate. On July 7, 
Bursum asked the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to consider the measure, with neither reading 
nor discussion of the bill's contents. Distracted by a lengthy debate on tariff rates, the senators approved 
the measure unanimously, accepting Bursum's logic that the bill was now "purely local in character and 
affected only New Mexico," as well as extending a courtesy to a former Senate member (Fall). By 
sending the bill to Indian Affairs, Fall had bypassed the Public Lands Committee, the nonnal 
deliberative body for national parks. He also promised the Indian Affairs senators that the AYNP bill 
"will be more for the interests of the Mescaleros than any other legislation of recent years concerning 
other reservation Indians and their properties." [27] 

Logic and procedure such as this gave Robert Sterling Yard and John Collier the leverage they needed 
to defeat Fall's park bill and Pueblo lands legislation. For the remainder of 1922 the NPA and Collier's 
Indian Rights Association (IRA) campaigned in Washington for rejection of Fall's agenda, with 
contributions pouring in from wealthy benefactors. As the pressure mounted, Fall slowly retreated from 
his measures, though not without vehement denials of charges of conflict of interest. On January 3, 
1923, while Congress still debated the AYNP, Fall tendered his resignation as Secretary of the Interior. 
By year's end he would be implicated in the Teapot Dome scandal, Warren Harding would die of 
mysterious causes just as the scale of the "Harding scandals" became public knowledge, Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge would promise vigorous prosecution of officials like Fail, and John Collier would 
become the premier advocate of Indian policy reform. [28] 

Local sponsors of White Sands knew of the bitterness engendered in Congress by Albert Fall's scheme, 
and plotted their strategy accordingly. In the mid-1920s the U. S. Forest Service discussed a program of 
increased usage of the Lincoln National Forest, including recreation and logging. This would also bring 
more federal spending to the Tularosa basin, as would talk of new reclamation projects for southern 
New Mexico. The Republican State Central Committee wrote to party members in the area to enlist 
support for Senator Bursum, who promised as part of his re-election campaign to increase federal 
spending in the state. Louis W. Galles, state director of the party's "Coolidge and Dawes Clubs," named 
for the Republican presidential and vice-presidential candidates for 1924, wrote to L.O. Piersol of 
Alamogordo stating that Bursum's access to the federal treasury meant everything to New Mexico. 
"Don’t forget," said Galles, member of a prominent Albuquerque family that operated a large Chevrolet 
dealership, "that for every thousand dollars that New Mexico receives, she pays back to the [U. S.] 
Treasury through the Internal Revenue Service only about $1.00." Galles took pride in New Mexico's 
cleverness, claiming that "we profit by federal aid," with "the burden of taxes . . . laid upon the wealth 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California." [29] 



This apparent inconsistency (conservative officials seeking federal investment when the free market 
failed) followed a pattern evident in New Mexico and the West throughout the twentieth century. Once 
private investors entered a region like the Tularosa basin, they quickly ascertained the prospects for 
future gains. Indicators such as population growth and income levels dictated investment decisions; 
hence the preference for capitalization of projects in the Rio Grande valley from El Paso to Santa Fe. 

By 1910 Alamogordo's population had stabilized at some 3,000 residents, a number that would change 
only imperceptibly over the next twenty years (3,224 by 1930). This modest advance (seven percent) 
stood in contrast to New Mexico's overall increase of twenty four percent for the years 1910-1930. The 
state's economy also did not perform well in these years, with forty percent of all chartered banks 
failing between 1920-1924. Personal income stagnated in the bottom ten percent of states (even before 
the Depression), and by 1933 New Mexicans earned on average only fifty-four percent of their fellow 
citizens nationwide. [30] 

An educated, articulate midwestemer like Tom Charles knew that economic survival in the Tularosa 
basin required flexibility in matters of economics. Rather than hewing to the public version of Calvin 
Coolidge's conservatism (tax cuts, budget reductions, and veneration of the free market), the insurance 
agent and his chamber of commerce realized that federal funds remained New Mexico's best guarantor 
of financial health. Dietmar Schneider-Hector characterized Charles' efforts in the 1920s to create 
White Sands National Monument as "Arcadian Boosterism," a reference to local novelist Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes’ Bransford of Rainbow Range (1920). In this work Rhodes called Alamogordo 
"Arcadia," and claimed that among its major assets were "the railroad, two large modern sawmills, the 
climate and printer's ink." While witty and colorful, such descriptors disguise the sense of urgency felt 
by promoters of growth everywhere in the West, especially when the nation's fiscal health declined as 
precipitously as it did in the late 1920s and early 1930s. [31] 

Tom Charles devoted a good portion of his time in the decade of the Twenties to alerting state and 
national leaders of the impending collapse of the Otero County economy. In 1923 he wrote to John 
Morrow, congressman from New Mexico , complaining of the unfairness of public land ownership in 
the county. Only five percent of the land (269,337 acres) belonged to private taxpayers, and only six 
percent of that (16,000 acres) was not classified as "arid" or "semi-arid." Local farmers had but 4,509 
acres under irrigation. In contrast, the Lincoln National Forest and the Mescalero reservation received 
federal payments, which met some of Otero County's obligations for provision of public services. 
Unfortunately, said Charles, local residents could no longer finance basic services and road 
construction "because we are broke." Far from describing the county in the glowing terms of a Miguel 
Otero or an Albert Fall, Tom Charles begged the congressman for help because "we have a denuded 
range, eroded watersheds, silted reservoirs, flooded fanns and busted stockmen." [32] 

Charles' correspondence is filled with similar letters to prominent officials like U.S. Senator Sam 
Bratton, H.L. Kent, president of the New Mexico State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
(later New Mexico State University), and regional directors of the U.S. Forest Service and U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. His message at all times was the same: the need for less federal control of public lands 
(so as to increase local tax revenues), while expanding federal investment in the transportation and 
communications infrastructure. Charles and his wife, Bula, also began writing a series of travel articles 
for publications like the New Mexico Highway Journal (later the New Mexico Magazine), extolling not 
the hardships of Otero County but its blessings, most prominently the Lincoln National Forest, the 
Mescalero reservation, and the White Sands. [33] 


These activities indicate that Tom Charles had more on his mind than merely shepherding a Park 



Service unit through Congress. Yet his energy, commitment, and acquired political network would be 
essential to the success of the monument, a condition recognized by local and national leaders alike. 
Charles also learned from the mistakes of Albert Fall, as he avoided the appearance of self-promotion 
or benefit in his pursuit of NPS status for the dunes. Dietmar Schneider-Hector contended that Charles 
merely mimicked the efforts of his mentor (Fall), and that Charles' "admiration" for the discredited 
Interior secretary somehow tainted his success. Schneider-Hector also took pains to separate Charles 
from the moniker "The Father of White Sands," crediting instead one Numa Frenger of Las Cruces, 
who wrote Charles in 1926 suggesting that "a large part of [the dunes] should be saved as a 
Government monument." Charles graciously acknowledged the concept, but reminded Frenger: "It has 
been a pretty hard light to put the idea over. We are making progress however and such letters as yours 
will help us materially." [34] 

For Charles and his contemporaries, a better transportation network would ensue only if they 
collaborated closely with state highway officials. Thus by the late 1920s (when forty percent of the 
New Mexico state budget came from federal highway construction), Charles and the local chamber of 
commerce had convinced state planners to build the future U.S. Highway 70 from Las Cruces to 
Alamogordo, and past the dunes. Charles by 1928 would call this the "White Sands road," which upon 
completion was only gravel. At that point he felt ready to promote Numa Frenger's suggestion more 
forcefully. As a courtesy to Albert Fall, Charles wrote asking the former Cabinet secretary's advice. 

"We drove out over the new road to the White Sands last night," said Charles, "and are certainly 
delighted with it." The future monument custodian called the road "one of the prettiest that I have ever 
seen in New Mexico, or any place else for that matter." Charles then asked Fall for his "judgment of the 
possibilities along the line of having a section of the sands set aside," and confessed "my total 
ignorance of the first steps in the matter." [35] 

Whether this latter remark was sincere or disingenuous, Charles knew of the problems facing 
Alamogordo as the Great Depression rolled over New Mexico, and may have requested the advice of 
Fall to determine the best technique for maneuvering the monument through the federal government. 
President Herbert Hoover in 1932 had granted Fall an early release from prison for reasons of health, 
and Charles also knew of Hoover's desire to expand the holdings of the NPS. This shift of emphasis 
heartened Charles, who also pressed the case for White Sands because homesteaders had been attracted 
to the dunes with the grading of the federal highway. The Alamogordo area needed another economic 
boost, as private enterprise had failed to provide the Las Cruces road with amenities for travelers (no 
gasoline stations the length of the highway from downtown Las Cruces to Alamogordo, a distance of 
eighty miles) . Visitors thus had few incentives to return, and Tom Charles would have fewer customers 
for his insurance agency. [36] 

One other factor influencing the campaign for creation of White Sands National Monument was 
passage in 1929 by the New Mexico legislature of "Joint Memorial No. 4." This measure asked 
Congress to lift the twenty-acre restriction on mining claims in the dunes, as this amount was not cost- 
effective for investors. The aging William Hawkins had read a feature story in the Alamogordo News 
late in 1929 where Senator Bratton had informed Tom Charles of his support for the monument. 
Hawkins complained to Bratton that such a facility would deprive the area of the resource potential at 
the dunes. The former railroad attorney also mentioned the possibility of transferring ownership of 
White Sands to the state, which could then lease or sell the lands and deposit the proceeds in the public 
school fund (at that time a major source of educational monies). "We have enough things locked up in 
New Mexico now," claimed Hawkins. If Bratton felt compelled to accede to Tom Charles' wishes, he 
said, "for God’s sake cut it [the monument] down to a thousand or two thousand acres" from the total of 
270 square miles of gypsum. [37] 



Hawkins' opposition to creation of the NPS unit developed momentum in February 1930, when Park 
Service director Horace Albright asked President Hoover to withdraw nine townships (a total of 354 
square miles) in the White Sands area for study. Both New Mexico senators, Sam Bratton and Bronson 
M. Cutting, supported Hoover's action, as did the El Paso and Alamogordo "boards of trade." Hawkins, 
a veteran of Albert Fall’s AYNP deliberations, suddenly found the process of withdrawal highly 
offensive, and begged Governor Richard C. Dillon to intercede. Hawkins considered especially 
outrageous the idea that the Interior secretary (Ray Lyman Wilbur) need not "depend upon what is 
agreed upon in New Mexico, but very largely upon the experts to whom [Wilbur] may commit the 
[White Sands] question for examination." Dillon complied with Hawkins’ request, and prevailed upon 
Secretary Wilbur not to act as capriciously as Albert Fall had planned a decade earlier when he coveted 
access to Mescalero lands. [38] 

Two problems arose for Tom Charles and the park service after William Hawkins' intervention. The 
NPS did not have a qualified staff member available to visit White Sands and write a report before the 
close of the summer tourist season. Director Albright had asked Thomas Boles, superintendent of the 
nearby Carlsbad Caverns National Park, to examine the dunes as the official observer for the park 
service. Boles could not make the journey to White Sands, but wrote to Albright stating his belief that 
the dunes, in the words of Dietmar Schneider-Hector, "did not constitute an interest for the National 
Park Service." Local businesses also worried, as had William Hawkins, about the precedent of 
removing the entire dune field from economic development. But Tom Charles wrote to all public 
officials concerned of the volume of tourist traffic that would stop at White Sands should the 
monument be created. [39] 

Correspondence in 1931 between Charles and parties interested in White Sands revealed the power of 
Hawkins, Fall, and other business leaders to shape the destiny of White Sands. Arno Cammerer, acting 
director of the NPS , came to the nearby town of Roswell in July of that year to gauge regional support 
for the monument. He infonned the Roswell chamber of commerce president, J.S.B. Woolford, that the 
Park Service "had some one hundred twenty projects to inspect, but they were going to give the White 
Sands some priority." Tom Charles then informed Claude Simpson of Roswell that he would accept a 
monument reduced greatly in size; some 43 sections, or 27,000 acres. "It would give us some of the 
best of the sand," said Charles, "and still leave the main body intact for commercial use should the state 
[of New Mexico] ever get it and use it." Charles would be satisfied also with two miles of the dunes 
facing U.S. Highway 70. All that remained, he thought, was favorable treatment from Thomas Boles 
and from Roger Toll, superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, whom the NPS considered its 
premier authority on park feasibility. [40] 

As the summer tourist season neared its end, Charles became concerned when neither Boles nor Toll 
had paid a visit to Alamogordo or the dunes. He then contacted George L. Boundey, custodian at 
Tumacacori National Monument in southern Arizona. A former resident of Alamogordo who had lived 
one summer in a cabin at the dunes , Boundey worked for Frank Pinkley, superintendent of the NPS's 
division of southwestern monuments. Pinkley, who would be instrumental in guiding Charles once 
White Sands joined the park system, could offer critical support if he favored the dunes' application. 
Charles had learned by late September 1931 that Carlsbad's Boles had recommended a unit two miles 
wide and "seventeen or eighteen miles long," covering a "cross-section of the Sands and the old lake 
bed to the west [Lake Lucero]." Pinkley demurred, preferring that Charles proceed through channels 
with the Boles and Toll reports. By November the latter review had been completed, but Charles still 
worried about the obstructionism in Alamogordo. He thus informed Roger Toll: "There is a prevailing 
notion here that there is a great commercial value out there in the Sands." The local chamber had 



promised monument detractors not to seek the entire dune ecosystem. "We will appreciate your 
cooperation to that end," Charles wrote to the Yellowstone superintendent, concluding that "that 
promise not only has been made to Mr. Hawkins and his friends but to Governor [Arthur] Seligman and 
the Chambers of Commerce at our adjoining towns." [41] 

Late twentieth century historians of the park service, like Alfred Runte, would note that incidents like 
the reduction of White Sands' acreage typified the failure of the NPS to ensure protection of natural 
ecosystems within park boundaries. The park service itself declared in 1933 that "the enduring obstacle 
to sound ecological management in the national parks was the prior emphasis on setting aside purely 
scenic wonders." Roger Toll's report did expand Tom Charles' idea of a more modest park from 27,000 
acres to nearly 150,000 acres; yet this constituted less than half of the dune field. Given the variables at 
work in the Tularosa basin, however, Tom Charles had managed no small feat when in the fall of 1932 
Senator Cutting promised in a private meeting in Alamogordo: "I will do everything I can for you but 
suggest that you be satisfied with a National Monument instead of an National Park, it will be much 
easier to get." [42] 

The promise of Senator Cutting convinced Tom Charles that establishment of the monument lay close 
at hand. Cutting's biographer, Richard Lowitt, wrote that Cutting had great influence with President 
Hoover, sharing with him the Progressive faith in "wise use" of western lands. As 1932 was an election 
year, with Hoover facing a strong challenge from the charismatic Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
president accelerated the pace of park review and selection. White Sands would benefit from Hoover's 
decision to expand the NPS with nine new units that year, and from the forty percent increase in park 
holdings by the time Hoover left the White House the following March. [43] 

Hoover's ignominious defeat at the polls in November 1932 has been described as the nadir of his 
administration. Yet the president exercised his executive authority in the waning days of his term to 
accept the judgments of the NPS staff, and of Bronson Cutting, to establish White Sands National 
Monument. Acting under the auspices of the Antiquities Act of 1906, Hoover issued on January 18, 

1933, a proclamation designating 142,987 acres of the White Sands dune fields as the nation s newest 
National Park Service facility. In recognition of the sands' distinctiveness and multifaceted appeal, 
Hoover wrote that the NPS should manage the unit not only for the generic purpose of preservation, but 
also for its "additional features of scenic, scientific, and educational interest." Bronson Cutting then 
congratulated Tom Charles by telegraph, and the thirty-five-year journey of dune preservation had 
reached a satisfactory conclusion. O. Fred Arthur, supervisor of the Lincoln National Forest from 1918- 

1934, spoke for many when he wrote upon retirement: "Tom Charles always worked best when 
confronted with opposition." Arthur, the veteran of many collaborative efforts with the Kansas 
insurance agent, concluded of Charles: "As everyone knows it was mainly through his persistence and 
efforts that the Monument became an actuality." [44] 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 




COLE'S OLD ENGLISH MASTERS 
JOHN OPIE (1761-1807). 

By John C. Van Dyke. 

Century Magazine. Volume 57. Issue 4 (1899) 


IN Sir Joshua's day fashionable London was subject to all sorts of crazes. Some new comet shot across 
the sky each week. The "beautiful Misses Gunning,"[1] who were so successfully married, were not 
more of a furor than the beautiful Misses Jefferies and Blandy, who were so successfully hanged. 
Parsees and Brahmans came from the East, and Cherokees from the West, to say nothing of celebrities 
from the Continent, all to have their little day at Almack's with poets, painters, opera-singers, and other 
people suddenly become famous. Of course all the English provinces sent prodigies of wit or beauty to 
the metropolis, and even far-off Cornwall sent a boy painter. John Opie was his name. He was called 
"The Cornish Wonder," and he lasted for more than nine days. 

Opie was born at St. Agnes, near Truro, and was the son of a carpenter. He preferred picture-making to 
carpentry, and was soon painting country folk at half a guinea a head. Dr. Wolcott ("Peter Pindar") 
discovered him at fifteen, and helped him with both money and advice. In 1779 Opie and Wolcott went 
to Falmouth to improve their joint prospects, and the year after they went up to London. It was agreed 
that they should share fortune alike, Opie to work with his brush and Wolcott to point out his 
wonderfulness with pen and tongue; but after a year, to quote Wolcott, "my pupil told me I could return 
to the country, as he could now do for himself." In the meantime Wolcott had pushed the Wonder into 
notice. Reynolds had commended his work and declared it like Caravaggio and Velasquez in one; he 
had been introduced at court and given commissions by the king, and a mob of fashionables had gone 
daft over his heads of beggars. The rage was violent while it lasted. Its subsidence was violent, too, but 
it did not leave Opie totally neglected. Some friends stood by him, he was a faithful worker, and he 
went on painting portraits with unabated energy. All his life he was a student, and in the end he became 
a painter of force and considerable invention. He was elected a Royal Academician, and in 1805 he was 
the Academy's professor of painting, delivering several rather remarkable discourses after the Reynolds 
initiative. He was married twice, the second Mrs. Opie being the novelist over whose productions our 
grandmothers shed some intermittent tears in the years past. 

Opie seems to have been self-taught, and no one knows how he took his bent toward broad masses of 
light and shade and rather coarse handling. It is easy to say that he was influenced by Rembrandt and 
Caravaggio, but there is no record that he knew anything about either of these painters. Indeed, it is 
more reasonable to assume that his hand was rather coarse by nature, and that he painted in broad 
masses because he had neither the delicacy nor the skill to paint otherwise. He never at any time 
approximated a worker in cloisonne. His line was heavy, with little grace about it, his contours were 
square-turned, his light was wanting in subtlety, and his surfaces were rough and "painty." Yet perhaps 
these very defects made up his redeeming feature—strength. The simplicity of the means gave the 
feeling of rugged power. Its resemblance to the strength of Velasquez, however, was entirely 
superficial. Opie was only a tyro with the brush where Velasquez was a passed master. His art gathered 
force from his artlessness, and some of his boldest effects were the result of his untutored simplicity. 

Opie's success, however, is not to be belittled. He did no more with the historical canvas than his 
contemporaries, but among the five hundred portraits that he painted there are some of remarkable 
vigor. The portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft (wife of William Godwin and mother of the second Mrs. 
Shelley), which Mr. Cole has engraved,[2] is one of the best known of his works, and is a striking study 



in character. The reverie in which the subject seems steeped is well given, though the workmanship is 
not more delicate than Opie's rather coarse average. 


Wikisource notes 

See Maria Coventry, Countess of Coventry and Elizabeth Campbell, 1st Baroness Hamilton of 
Hameldon. 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 

The author died in 1932, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 80 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
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Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (1913) 

Written by: Jessie Braham White, Jacob Grimm, Wilhelm Grimm 
A Play (part 1) 

The Throne Room in 
Queen Brangomar’s Palace 

The Throne Room is a fine apartment, hung with blue damask embroidered with silver peacocks— 
birds of which Queen Brangomar is very fond. At the back wide steps lead to a terrace of white marble. 
Beyond shines the blue sea. On one side stands the great throne, inlaid with coloured mosaics. Opposite 
is an entrance leading to the other rooms of the palace. 

When the Play begins, seven of the Maids of Honour to Princess Snow White are playing a game with 
coloured balls. They are little girls about twelve years old, and their names are Rosalys, Amelotte, 
Ennengarde, Guinivere, Christabel, Ursula and Linnette. As they play they sing: 


Maids of Honour. 

High and low, 

High and low, 

Round about and 'cross they go. 
Blue and green, 

Gold and white, 

Toss them true and hold them tight. 
Miss a ball, 

Let it fall, 

Make the least mistake at all; 

One, two, three, 

Out goes she! 





One, two, three, and out goes she! 

[Just here Rosalys does miss, and the oth- ers rush to "tag" her, crying, "Rosalys is out!" "Rosalys is 
out!" 

Rosalys. I don’t care. It's not an interesting game anyway! 

Christabel. Play again? 

Ennengarde. One game. 

Guinivere. I will. 

[But just as they are about to begin again, Sir Dandiprat Bombas, the court Chamberlain, appears on the 
terrace. He is a fat, puffy little man, with an enormous wig and a great sense of his own importance. 

Sir Dandiprat. Ah, young ladies . . . What? Playing in the Throne Room? Tut, tut! Tut, tut! 
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Maids of Honour. Oh, please don't tell. 

Don't tell the Queen. We didn’t break anything. 

Sir Dandiprat. No, on the whole I won’t tell her Majesty. She might blame me. As I was going to say, I 
have an important announcement to make. Since Lady Cecily was sent home with the mumps your 
usual number, eight, has been reduced to seven. Am I right? One from eight leaves seven I think? [He 
tries to do the sum on his fingers.] 

Rosalys. Yes, it is seven. 

Sir Dandiprat. I am right. Her Majesty the Queen wishes your number kept complete, so I have brought 
another young lady to take the vacant place. [He leads on little Lady Astolaine and presents her:] The 
Lady Astolaine. These are the Maids of Honour to the Princess Snow White. 

[Lady Astolaine curtsies to the Maids of Honour and they in turn curtsey to her. Sir Dandiprat goes on 
You must teach Lady Astolaine all she ought to know as a Maid of Honour. You'd better teach her your 
gavotte first; you may have to dance it almost immediately. [And the little man dances a few steps, 
puffing out the tune meantime:]"Tum, turn, turn, ti; dum, turn, turn, ti! And how to make a proper 
curtsey—so. [And he tries to make one.] And how to retire backwards gracefully—so! [But as he 
retires backwards he stumbles against the terrace steps, and falls flat on his back. He is so embarrassed 
by this mishap that he scrambles out of the room as fast as he can, puffing:] Gracefully, young ladies! 
Gracefully! Gracefully! [till he is out of sight]. 

Astolaine. [Laughing].] Who's that old thing? 

Rosalys. [Mimicking Sir Dandiprat's voice and strut.] That’s Sir Dandiprat Bombas, Court Chamberlain 
to the Queen. 


Christabel. He gives us our instructions. 



Ermengarde. But we don’t mind him. 

Astolaine. Do you have good times here? 

Rosalys. Splendid; except [confidentially] when the Queen is especially cross. 

Christabel. And then, oh me! we have to be careful! 

Astolaine. I don’t think I shall like the Queen! 

Maids of Honour. [Hastily] Ssh! Astolaine. Why, ssh? 

Rosalys. [Whispering.] Never say anything uncomplimentary about the Queen! 

Maids of Honour. [Loudly, intending to be overheard.] We all adore the Queen! [But they shake their 
heads, and make little faces to show Astolaine that they don’t mean it.] 

Astolaine. [Whispering.] I shall hate the Queen! 

Maids of Honour. [Also whispering.] We all do! 

Astolaine. But I'm to be Maid of Honour to the Princess Snow White, so I'll take my orders from her. 
Rosalys. Oh, Snow White never gives orders. 

Astolaine. I shall like her. When shall I see her? 

Christabel. Sometimes, every day; and then again not for ever so long. It just depends on the Queen's 
temper. 
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Sir Dandiprat Bombas, the Court Chamberlain, 
appears on the terrace. 

Ermengarde. And how much Snow White has to do. 

Astolaine. I thought a Princess never had anything to do. 

Christabel. [Confidentially.] Well, you see, Snow White isn’t exactly a regular Princess. 

Rosalys. Why, Christabel! Of course she's a regular Princess, but. . . 

Astolaine. But what? [Wonderingly.] You don’t hate Snow White too? 
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Maids of Honour. [In indignant chorus.] Hate Snow White! The idea! She's the dearest! Loveliest! 
Kindest! We just adore her! 

Rosalys. [To the others] Oh, do you think we could get Snow White to come and see Astolaine now, 
while we're all alone? 



Christabel. Oh, let's try! [And all the little Maids hop up and down and clap their hands with glee at the 
idea.] 

Rosalys. Where is she? 

Christabel. Kitchen, I think. She said she had to bake bread first and cookies afterward. 

Rosalys. Bread is important, but cookies aren't. Anyway it can't do any harm to ask her. 

Amelotte. I'll go ! I'll go ! [And off she darts to the kitchen.] 

Astolaine. [Wonderingly.] But what is the Princess doing in the kitchen? 

Rosalys. Of course you don't understand about Snow White yet. It's a court secret. [To the others] But I 
think we ought to tell her right away, don't you? before she sees Snow White, or she might think . . . 

[They evidently agree, for they all rush at Astolaine and begin to speak at once. 

Maids of Honour. I'll tell her! No, let me, I know! Snow White was bom . . . This Oueen isn’t her real 
mother. It's like a fairy-tale! 

Astolaine. [Stopping her ears] I can’t possibly understand if you all talk at once. [But each little Maid, 
thinking that the others will stop, again begins to tell Snow White's story, so that the confusion is worse 
than before. Astolaine has to hold her ears a second time.] That’s worse! There's only one fair way to 
decide. I'll "count out," and the one that's out shall tell. 

Rosalys. Hm! I suppose that's fair, —only I should tell it so much the best. 

Christabel. [To Astolaine.] Well then, you count. 

[So Astolainesings the "Counting-out Song," counting as she sings, 
counting out song 
"Intry, mintry, cutry, com, 

"Apple seed and apple thorn ; 

"Wire, briar, limber, lock, 

"Five grey geese in a flock. 

"Eeny, meeny, mona, mi, 

"Bassalona, bona stri. 

"One, two, three, 

"Out goes she! 

"Out goes she!" 

[The last count falls on Rosalys. 

Maids of Honour. [Regretfully.] Oh, it's Rosalys! 

Rosalys. I was so afraid it wouldn’t be me. Come over here where we can talk quietly. [She runs to the 
throne and climbs into the big seat. The others cuddle close beside her.] Now, nobody must intermpt, 
except by 'spress permission. Button mouths! First, Queen Brangomar isn't Snow White's real mother. 


Astolaine. Oh, I know that! Christabel. But my father says that her real father and mother were the best 



King and Queen . . . 

Rosalys. [Glaring at Christabel.] What about interrupting? 

Christabel. I forgot. 'Scuse me! [And she "buttons" her mouth again.] 

Rosalys. [Continuing. ] One day in winter before Snow White was born, her real mother was sitting by 
the window embroidering at an ebony frame. And she pricked her linger, so she opened the window 
and shook the drop of blood on the snow outside. And it looked so beautiful that she said, "Oh, how I 
wish I had a little daughter with hair as black as ebony, skin as white as snow, and lips as red as blood. 
She’d never had a baby before; but a little while after a baby daughter was bom with ... 

Maids of Honour. [Chanting impressively.] Hair as black as ebony, skin as white as snow, and lips as 
red as blood. 

Astolaine. So that's why they named her Snow White. 

Rosalys. But then Snow White's mother died; and I suppose the King thought there ought to be 
somebody to mind the baby, for he married Queen Brangomar—she’s Queen now. 

Astolaine. Oh, I see! Rosalys. As long as the King lived, Queen Brangomar was as sweet as sugar to 
Snow White. 

Christabel. [Interrupting in a whisper.] I am glad she was ever nice to somebody. 

Rosalys. But after he died, then [She pauses impressively.] 

Astolaine. Then . . . what? 
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Rosalys. Then she grew awfully jealous of Snow White. 

Astolaine. Not really? 

Ermengarde. Of course everybody loved the Princess best. 

Christabel. And Brangomar really is the horridest woman ! 

Rosalys. Ssh! First she pretended that Snow White might grow up vain, so she took away all her 
princessy clothes and made her wear old, rag-baggety things. 

Christabel. Then she pretended that she might grow up lazy, so she made her sweep and dust the 
Palace. 

Rosalys. And Snow White is really almost like a kitchen-maid, and sleeps in a little closet under the 
stairs where we keep the umbrellas and overshoes. 


Astolaine. [Springing up.] I think it's outrageous! Why does Princess Snow White stand it? I wouldn't? 



Maids of Honour. [Apprehensively.] Oh, ssh! 

Astolaine. Why "ssh"? I never heard anything so "sshy" as this Palace. 

Rosalys. [Whispering.] But what can she do? The Queen... 

Astolaine. I don't want to hear any more about that hateful Queen. 

Rosalys. But you must. It isn’t safe that you shouldn’t. We’ll have to tell her. [To Christabel.] You tell. 
Christabel. No, you. It makes me feel all creepy. 

Rosalys. [To Emengarde.] Well, you! 

Emengarde. No! You were counted out. 

Astolaine. Well, please somebody! 

Rosalys. Oh, dear! [She goes in a hushed whisper.] The reason it's not safe to do or say anything against 
the Queen is—that she might magic you! 

Astolaine. What do you mean? 

Rosalys. Enchant you, bewitch you;—do some terrible magic thing to you! 

Image needed 

Astolaine. You don’t mean that she's a . . . Witch? [The others not silently, and snuglle closer together.] 

Rosalys. If she isn’t a Witch herself she is friends with one. You see she must really be very old. 

Christabel. She’s thirty if she's a minute. Rosalys. And she's still the most beautiful woman in the Seven 
Kingdoms. 

Christabel. And once a chamber-maid found a broom-stick, the kind that witches rid on, in her bed¬ 
room. 

Rosalys. So you see if you did anything against her she might magic you, and turn you into a toad. 
Ermengarde. Or a toad. 

Rosalys. Or a caterpillar. 

Christabel. Or something worse. 

Astolaine. There isn't anything worse than a caterpillar! Oh, I want to go home! I am afraid! [And she 
bursts into tears. The others gather about to comfort her.] 

Maids of Honour. Please, Astolaine, there's really nothing to be afraid of. It's all right, honestly. The 
Queen hardly every notices us! And we all want you to stay, for we like you ever so much. 



Rosalys. [In despair.] Oh, if Snow White would only come now! Then she wouldn’t want to go home. 

[Just at this moment Amelotte reappears in the doorway. 

Amelotte. Princess Snow White says she’ll come if nobody's here. 

Guinivere. There isn't anybody. 

Amelotte. She’ll come! She’ll come! She's right here! [And she darts out of sight again.] 

Rosalys. Oh, she’s coming! Snow White's coming! Now you'll see! 

[In joyous excitement the Maids of Honour join hands and dance a "ring-around," and then wind up 
into a little squirming knot, hugging each other and dancing up and down. 

Amelotte. [Re-entering, announces.] The Princess Snow White! 

[Instantly the Maids of Honour separate and kneel to receive their little Princess. 

[Snow White appears in the doorway. She is dressed in a frock of ragged black, and she has on neither 
shoes nor stockings. Nevertheless she has the air of a little Princess. 

Snow White. Is this my new playmate, Lady Astolaine? I hope you'll like me. 

Astolaine. [Kissing the hand which Snow White holds out to her.] I love you already, dear Princess. 

[Like a little flight of birds the Maids of Honour run to surround Snow White. 

Maids of Honour. We all love you, dear Princess! 

Snow White. [Laughing down at them.] And I love you, all of you! But did you want anything 
particular? I’ve left hundreds of cookies in my oven. 

Rosalys. Can't you stay just a moment and teach Astolaine our gavotte? Sir Dandiprat said that she 
must leam it at once; and you dance so much the best. 

Snow White. Do you think I have time? 

Maids of Honour. Oh yes, yes! 

Rosalys. [Running out onto the terrace.] I'll watch, and tell if anybody's coming. 

Snow White. [To Astolaine.] You’d better be my partner. It's very simple. 

[The Maids of Honour take positions for their Dance, and as Snow White teaches Astolaine the steps 
they sing: 

the maids of honour dance 
Snow White. 

Turn to me and curtsey low. 

The Maids. 


One, two, three, 



One, two, three. 
Snow White. 


Turn away and point your toe. 

The Maids. 

One and two and three. 

Snow White. 

Turn again and hand in hand, 

The Maids. 

Hand in hand, 

Hand in hand 
Snow White. 

Turn your partner where you stand. 

The Maids. 

One and two and three. 

One and two . . . 

[But just here Rosalys comes running in from the terrace. 

Rosalys. Ssh! Old Dandiprat's coming! 

Snow White. Oh dear, I must run . . . 

Rosalys. [Catching her.] No, don’t He won’t stay a minute. Hide behind the throne till he's gone. 

Maids of Honour. Yes, yes. Quickly! Behind the throne! [Snow White runs behind the throne, and the 
Maids of Honour spread themselves out before it so that she is quite hidden. But they are not a moment 
too soon, for Sir Dandiprat. waddles in from the terrace, followed by two solemn Flu nk ies in gorgeous 
liveries.] 

Sir Dandiprat. Ah, young ladies! I am fortunate to have found you all together. I have a most important 
announcement to make. I composed it myself. [He unrolls an imposing parchment, and reads.] 
"Whereas, our gracious Queen has been informed that his Highness, Prince Florimond, heir to the 
Kingdom of Calydon, will call upon her Majesty this afternoon to deliver an important letter from his 
royal father, I have arranged for the following reception. At four-fifteen precisely this Proclamation will 
be read." [He consults his watch.] Dear me! Five minutes late already! I shall have to alter it. [And with 
a sigh he makes the correction with a gold pencil.] "At fourteen-twenty precisely this Proclamation will 
be read. At four-thirty Prince Florimond will arrive, and be shown at once to the throne-room by— 
ahem!—myself. The Maids of Honour will dance their gavotte to amuse his Highness until the Queen 
is announced, when they will immediately retire. By order of me, Sir Dandiprat Bombas, Court 
Chamberlain. 

"Signed, Yours very truly, 

Sir Dandiprat Bombas." 

"P.S. Her Majesty the Queen regrets that, owing to her duties in the kitchen, Princess Snow White will 
be unable to attend." You understand young ladies? Rosalys. Perfectly, Sir Dandiprat. 



Sir Dandiprat. You have eight minutes and thirty-one seconds to prepare. [And he trips busily away 
again, followed by the Flunkies.] 

Astolaine. Gracious! I can't possibly learn that dance in eight minutes and thirty-one seconds! 
Christabel. And we must dance in pairs! 

Ennengarde. What shall we do? 

Rosalys. [Calling to Snow White who is still hidden behind the throne.] Princess Snow White, what 
shall we do? 

[There is no answer.] 

Astolaine. It's all right, Princess. Sir Dandiprat has gone. 

[Still there is no answer; and puzzled, the little Maids call, on after another: 

Rosalys. Princess Snow White! 

Christabel. Princess Snow White! 

Guinivere. Princess Snow White! 

[Still no answer. Rosalys runs behind the throne. 

Rosalys. Oh, she’s crying! Oh, dear Princess! 

[They all run to Snow White, and find her hiding her face and sobbing silently. 

Maids of Honour. [Surrounding and embracing her.] Oh, what's the matter? Please don’t cry! We can't 
bear to see you unhappy! If you cry we shall cry, too! 

Snow White. I didn’t mean to cry. I won't! A princess should never cry. [She smiles resolutely, though 
her eyes are full of tears.] There! But I did so want to see Prince Florimond again. He sends me a 
valentine every year; and long ago, when his father came to visit mine, we were wheeled about in the 
same baby-carriage. He must be grown up now. 

Astolaine. I think it's an outrageous shame! 

Snow White. But what can I do? You hear. [Quoting.] "PS. Her Majesty regrets that the Princess will 
be unable to attend." Astolaine. If I were a princess I’d do what I chose, and if the Queen didn’t like it 
I’d . . . 

Maids of Honour. [Apprehensively.] Astolaine! Hush! 

Astolaine. I'm tired of hushing. 

Snow White. She's right! I am a king's daughter after all; and if I am always meek and do just what I'm 
told I'll stay in that hateful kitchen all my life. Oh! wouldn’t I like to march right in before everybody 
and say, "Prince Florimond, I'm your cousin Snow White. I apologise for my frock, but it's all I have; 
and I can't let you kiss my hand because it's all covered with flour. But I did want to see you again, 



after riding with you in a baby-carriage when you were two and I was a half—and I have! Good-bye!" 
And then I'd march back to my kitchen. 

Maids of Honour. Oh, please, please don’t dear Princess! 

Rosalys. The Queen would be so angry she might even . . . 
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Lo! through a smoking circle in the floor, Witch Hex 
does appear 

Astolaine. [Struck with an idea.] Wait! The Queen won't be here when we dance for the Prince? 
Rosalys. No. Why? 

Astolaine. Then why can’t the Princess dance in my place? She could wear my veil over her face, and 
I’d say afterward that I had—oh, measles or something else spotty. 

Christabel. [In delight.] Oh, Astolaine! [She runs to hug her for the suggestion.] 

Snow White. Oh dear! I wish it were possible,—but my frock! 

Rosalys. Why can't we all lend her something? 

Christabel. Why not? We have on heaps more than we need. 

Rosalys. She could have my over-skirt. [She pulls it up to show an under-skirt almost as elaborate.] 
Christabel. And my "watteau." Amelotte. And my lace jacket. 

Ennengarde. And my cap and pearls. 

Rosalys. We could dress her perfectly! [And they all hop up and down with little squeaks of delight.] 
Astolaine. Will you do it, Princess? Oh, will you? 

Snow White. You darlings! I suppose I oughtn’t but I will! 

[And she runs behind the throne to dress, with Guinivere to help her. the other little Maids unpin and 
unhook and twist and turn to reach hard buttons at a great rate, as you can judge from the things they 
say. 

Maids of Honour. Here's my veil! Oh, she doesn’t want a veil first; help me with this skirt. I can't 
unhook me! These pearls just wont untangle! Please come and unpin this. No, me first! I won’t go to 
either if you don’t decide! She's ready for the skirt now. You unhook while I squeeze. Now! one, two 
three! There isn't room for all our fingers on one little hook! Here's the jacket! 

[And now they're all behind the throne helping Snow White on with the new things, except poor 
Christabel, who is left writhing to reach a pin at the back of her neck. 

Christabel. I think you're just mean! I know it will prick! It did! Well, anyway, I know where it is now. 
[And with an enormous twist, she succeeds in unfastening her "watteau."] 



Rosalys. [Dancingout, waving Snow White's black frock.] Here's her little black dress. What shall I do 
with it? 

Astolaine. [Following.] Oh, put it anywhere! 

Rosalys. But where is anywhere? 

Astolaine. Here, stuff it under this cushion on the throne. [She does so.] They'll never find it there. 
Won’t it be a joke when the Queen sits on it? 

Rosalys. Oh, why did you say that? Now, I shall just giggle and giggle and giggle! [And they run 
behind the throne again.] 

[Snow White is almost dressed now; and the little Maids, one after another, tip-toe away from the 
throne whispering: 

Christabel. 

Oh, she looks like a bride, and she's perfectly sweet. 

Emengarde. 

All silver and white from her head to her feet. 

Rosalys. 

Her lips red as blood, and her hair black as night! 

Astolaine. 

She's lovely, she's lovely, our Princess Snow White. 

[They stand waiting for her. There is a moment's pause, and then Rosalys calls: 

Rosalys. Aren't you coming, Princess? Snow White. [From behind the throne.] Just a moment, till I 
shake out my hair. There! 

[She steps into sight. The Maids sink down in involuntary curtsies at the sight of her. 

Christabel. She is lovelier than apple blossoms. 

Astolaine. Lovelier than anybody I ever saw. 

Rosalys. [In a hushed voice.] More beautiful than the Queen. 

Christabel. [Whispering.] The Queen must never see her like this. 

Guinivere. Never! 

Snow White. [Who has been putting the last touches to her dress,—suddenly.] Oh look! My feet! [And 
indeed her little white feet are bare!] 



Astolaine. [After a pause.] Oh, I don’t think it matters. The Prince is a gentleman, and no gentleman 
would look at a lady's feet except to admire them. Snow White. But I’d be different. 

Astolaine. Then let's all take off our shoes and stockings. 

Rosalys. Of course! 

[Immediately they plump down on the floor. But they have hardly begun when a trumpet sounds from 
the terrace. 

Snow White. There's the Prince now! 

Astolaine. We can't stay here. Let's run into the anteroom to finish. 

Snow White. I am so afraid something may happen. Really I ought not to, but I do so want to see him! 

Maids of Honour. Hurry! Hurry! dear Princess! [And they hasten off into the anteroom, drawing Snow 
White with them.] 

[They are only just in time, for music sounds on the terrace, and the throne-room fills with Dukes and 
Duchesses (none of lower rank are allowed) all in 

their best robes and Sunday coronets. Then on struts Sir Dandiprat, more important and puffy than ever. 
Sir Dandiprat. [Announcing.] His Highness, Prince Florimond, Heir Apparent to the Kingdom of 
Calydon. 

[The Prince appears, followed by his pages, Valentine and Vivian. He is a handsome, manly youth, 
dressed in blue and gold. He bows politely to the kneeling Dukes and Duchesses as Sir Dandiprat 
ushers him to the throne. 

Sir Dandiprat. I regret, your Highness, that the Queen hasn't quite finished doing her hair; but she will 
be here in a moment. Meantime, may the Maids of Honour entertain your Highness with a little dance? 

The Prince. It would give me great pleasure. 

Sir Dandiprat. It is a very simple dance, your Highness; but considering their youth, the . . .[But he 
stops because his eye falls upon a little pink shoe that Guinevere has left behind. He picks it up, hides it 
under his coat-tails and stumbles on] . . . the young persons do it very ... er ... very . . . [And now he 
spies a stocking, and in hiding that the clumsy little man lets the shoe fall. This confuses him still more, 
but he goes on.] er, very creditably indeed . . . [And he sees a garter! This completes his 
embarrassment. He forgets the rest of his speech altogether, and cries:] Really they will drive me 
distracted! And where are they now? [He dives about among the Dukes and Duchesses hunting for 
them, just as they appear in the doorway.] Ah, here you are! Well, begin your dance at once! [And off 
he puffs to find the Queen, wiping his forehead alternately with shoe and stocking as he goes.] 

[The Maids of Honour begin their Gavotte. They are all veiled and all barefooted, so that you couldn’t 
tell Snow White from the others unless you happened to know that she was dressed in silver and white. 
But there is something about her that attracts the young 

Prince from the first; and as the dance progresses he becomes so interested that he comes down from 
the throne to watch her more closely. As the first figure ends he is close beside her. 

The Prince. [To Snow White.] 



In the measure to ensue, 

Lady, may I dance with you? 

Snow White. [Giving him her hand.] 

Sir, could any maid withstand 
Such a flattering command ? 

The Prince. 

Then I ask another grace, 

Won’t you please unveil your face? 

Snow White. [Hesitating, and then,] 

Yes, if secret it may be, 

Secret between you and me. 

[The second figure of the Dance begins, Snow White now dancing with the Prince. Once in awhile we 
overhear what they are saying. Snow White. [Playfully.] 

You look at me as if—we—bow 
You'd never seen my face till now. 

The Prince. 

Do you think I could forget 
If we two had ever met? 

Snow White. 

Yet, in silence, side by side, 

Once we sat—until I cried! 

The Prince. [Puzzled.] 

Now I fear 'twill be my heart 
That will weep when we must part. 

Snow White. [Embarrassed.] 

Now we turn and bow. Dear me! 

You don't know this dance, I see. 

The Price. 

Can I think to bow and turn 
When I'm learning what I learn? 

[The Dance ends, and a trumpet sounds to announce the coming of the Queen But the Prince still holds 
Snow White's hand. 

Snow White. 

There's the trumpet! I must fly! 

Please, my hand, sir, and—good-bye! 

The Prince. [Detaining her.] 


I don’t even know your name! 



Don’t go yet—I'll take the blame! 

Snow White. 

Oh, I can’t, nor tell you why! 

Please! I beg you! Let me fly! 

[And she runs off, surrounded by the Maids of Honour who have been terribly frightened lest the 
Queen should spy her. 

The Prince. [Gazing after her.] 

Do you think to steal my hear, 

Little thief, and so depart? 

Nay, I’ll follow, fast and true, 

Till I find my heart and you! 

[Sir Dandiprat appears on the terrace. Sir Dandiprat. [Announcing.] Her Majesty the Queen! 

[To a crash of music and blare of trumpets Queen Brangomar enters. She is dark, languorous and very 
beautiful. She wears her crown; and her long robes are embroidered in the blues and greens of the 
peacock's tail. She holds out a jeweled hand for Prince Florimond to kiss, and then sweeps to the 
throne. 

The Queen. So you are Prince Florimond? I’m sorry you chose to-day to come. I’m not looking my best. 

The Prince. [Politely.] I have always heard of Queen Brangomar as the most beautiful. . . 

The Queen. [Interrupting rudely.] Of course, of course! I am told you bring a message from your father. 
What is it? 

The Prince. This letter. I don’t know its contents, your Majesty. 

The Queen. [Reading the letter.] Your father writes that if you did know it might embarrass you. M-m- 
m-m-m . . . wretched handwriting. "My son Florimond, now of an age to marry ..." 

The Prince. [Startled.] Marry? 

The Queen. So your foolish old father is intending to marry you off, is he? I hope he isn’t thinking of 
me. How many proposals would that make this week, Dandiprat? 

Sir Dandiprat. Eleven, your Majesty—including those from the lunatic asylums. 

The Queen. [Still reading.] What’s this? To "his cousin the Princess Snow White"! To Snow White! 

[She rises in anger, crushing the letter.] To Snow White! [Then, trying not to betray her jealousy, and 
with a bitter laugh, she reseats herself.] Really, my dear Florimond! of course I regret to say so, but 
Snow White isn’t a possible choice. I’m sorry to disappoint you. 

The Prince. [Interrupting.] But you don’t, I. . . The Queen. I was speaking! Snow White is most 
malicious and ill-tempered; and so stupid and common that she prefers to associate with the kitchen- 
maids. Indeed, I believe she's in the kitchen at this very moment. She wouldn’t do for you at all. Are not 
these the facts, Sir Dandiprat? 


Sir Dandiprat. [Hesitating.] Well, your Majesty, . . . perhaps . . . 



The Queen. [Sternly.] Are not these the facts, Sir Dandiprat? 

Sir Dandiprat. [Crushed.] They are, your Majesty. 

The Prince. Your Majesty has made me very happy! 

The Queen. Happy? I supposed . . . 

The Prince. Five minutes ago such an account of Snow White would have made me miserable, for even 
as a little boy I always dreamed of marrying my cousin when I grew up. But now—oh, will your 
Majesty help me if I confess? The Queen. Help you? How? 

The Prince. You see I've fallen in love witch someone else meantime. 

The Queen. Meantime? When? 

The Prince. Here, just now, in this very room. She is the most beautiful. . . 

The Queen. [With a pleased laugh.] Oh, my poor boy! Really, I'm so much older than you . . . 

The Prince. [With boyish frankishness.] Oh, not your Majesty. She’s one of Snow White's Maids of 
Honour. 

The Queen. A Maid of Honour? You don’t mean to say you want to marry one of them! Your father 
would never consent. They're nice girls and come of quite respectable families—daughters of dukes 
and earls and that class—but you can only marry a Princess. 

The Prince. I’d marry her without my father's consent, even if we had to set up house-keeping in a poor 
cottage! The Queen. Don't be heroic! What is the young paragon's name? 

The Prince. She . . . she didn’t tell me. We danced together, that was all. 

The Queen. [Sarcastically.] ARe you quite sure you would even know her again? 

The Prince. Your Majesty is unkind! 

THe Queen. Apparently the only way to discover the young person is to summon all the Maids of 
Honour. [She motions Sir Dandiprat, who hurries off.] I am curious to know your taste. Stand here by 
me and point her out when she comes. 

[Sir Dandiprat reappears in the doorway and introduces the Maids of Honour one by one. As each Maid 
is named she curtsies to the Prince. 

Sir Dandiprat. The Maids of Honour. The Lady Rosalys. The Lady Amelotte. The Lady Ermengarde. 
The Guinivere. The Lady Christabel. The Lady Astolaine. The Lady Ursula. The Lady Linnette. The 
Prince. [After a pause of astonishment.] But she's not there! There was another—! 

The Queen Another? Eight—that is all. 
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Sir Dandiprat. [Counting his fingers.] Only eight, your Highness. 

The Prince. But there was another! 

The Queen. [Suspiciously.] Another? What was she like? 

The Prince. Her hair was black as polished ebony, her skin was whiter than new fallen snow, her lips 
were redder than a drop of blood! 

The Queen. [In a terrible voice.] Snow White! Summon Snow White! 

[Snow White, appears timidly in the entrance. I suspect she had been listening behind the curtains. 
Snow White. I am here, your Majesty. The Prince. That is she! And oh, she is Snow White! You are 
Snow White! [He rushes to kneel at her feet.] 

The Queen. [Her anger quite overcoming her as she sees Snow White's changed appearance.] Snow 
White! You! you dared! [She rushes toward the little Princess, but suddenly, half way, she falters, and 
falls fainting.] 

Sir Dandiprat. [Hopping about in great excitement.] The Queen has fainted! The Queen has fainted! 
Oh, this is most important! Princess, Princess, see what you've done! Take her away, take her away! 
[The Maids of Honour lead Snow White away; and Sir Dandiprat turns to the astonished Prince.] Most 
deplorable! Would your Highness withdraw to the terrace until the Queen recovers? It’s most 
distracting. Air, air! Out of the room, everybody! Giver her air! 

[The Prince and the Courtiers hurry out of the room. But no sooner is the 
Queen alone with Sir Dandiprat than she recovers from her swoon. 

Sir Dandiprat. Shall I fan your Majesty? Oh, I hope . . . 

The Queen. Where is the Prince? 

Sir Dandiprat. Waiting on the terrace, your Majesty. The Queen. Keep him there till I ring. 

Sir Dandiprat. Oh, pray don’t anger him! Gain time! Gain time! 

The Queen. Get out, you idiot! [This rude exclamation so startles Sir Dandiprat that he stumbles 
backwards up the terrace steps, and waddles out of sight as fast as his fat legs will carry him.] 

The Queen. [Alone.] The Witch! Witch Hex! I must summon her. She must help me now. [She draws 
the curtains over both entrances so that she may not be seen at her magic.] What, was the spell! Ah, I 
remember! [In a hushed mysterious voice she chants.] 

the spell 

From my eyebrow pluck a hair, 

E-burrimee boo-row. 

Blow it high up in the air, 

E-burrimee hock. 

Where it lands a circle trace, 

E-burrimee boo-row. 



Three times pace about the space, 

And 

Knock, knock, knock! 

[As she knocks smoke rises form the circle she has traced, and there is a sound of distant thunder. 

Thunder says the spell grows warm, 

E-burrimee boo-row. 

Now I speak the mystic Chann, 

E-burrimee boo! 

the charm 

Ee, Eye-sof-o-gos. Ee, Eye-sof-a-giddle! 

Ee, Eye-sof-o-gos. Ee, Eye-sof-a-giddle! 

Ee, Eye-sof-o-gos! 

Ee, Eye-sof-o-lof-o-gos! 

Ee, Eye-sof-o-gos! 

Ee, Eye-sof-a-giddle! 

[The Charm sounds like nonsense; but it must be true magic, for the smoke increases as she chants it, 
and the thunder comes nearer. 

The Spell's wound up, the charm is clear! I summon thee, Witch Hex, appear! 

[Lo! through the smoking circle in the floor, Witch Hex does appear. She looks exactly like all witches 
in fairy-tale pictures, with her black, pointed hat, red cloak, and crutched stick. It is evident that she is 
in a bad temper. 

The Witch. Here, help me out, help me out! [The Queen assists her out of the smoking circle.] What's 
the meaning of this? I'm getting tired of being called up by you night and day. Last time I was in my 
night-gown, and it was snowing too. I was an idiot to teach you that spell. Whatever is the trouble now? 
The Queen. Don't be angry, dear godmother. You know how much I love you! 

The Witch. Stuff! You don’t love me. You don’t love anybody but yourself. That's the matter with you. 

If you only knew the trouble I have to take to keep you beautiful! Your disposition keep wearing 
through. If I should one say, "Bang! no more charms for that wretched Brangomar," how would you 
look then? [She chuckles at the thought.] I believe you'd be uglier than I am. 

The Queen. I know, I know, dear Hex, but you wouldn’t! 

The Witch. Don’t be too sure. Just summon me once too often, and you may find out how it feels to be 
the ugliest woman in the Seven Kingdoms. 

The Queen. Oh, tell me I am still the most beautiful! 

The Witch. You look all right to me. But I warn you. I'm using my strongest magic now. You’d be much 
safer if you'd try to be good once in a while. Well, whom are you jealous of this time? 


The Queen. Snow White. 



The Witch. Snow White? She's only a child! 

The Queen. So I thought till to-day, when I saw her for the first time prettily dressed. 

The Witch. Well, why in the name of my cat Fiddle, did you dress her up? 

The Queen. I didn't. She tricked me. 

The Witch. Who thought she was fairer than you? 

The Queen. Prince Florimond. He wants to marry her. 

The Witch. Prince Flormiond? Pooh! Mere boy! Probably said it to plague you, knowing your wretched 
disposition. But I've brought something with me this time that may help to keep you quiet. Just had 
time to snatch it when I felt you spelling away. It’s a Magic Mirror. 

[She takes from her pocket and holds before Queen Brangomar’s dazzled eyes a hand mirror, carved 
from a single crystall. It glows and gleams like an opal. 

The Queen. [Seizing the Mirror and gazing into it.] Magic! . . . [But suddenly she cries out in horror.] 
Oh! 

The Witch. Ah, you see! Reflects you as you really are. If I stopped my spells that's what you'd look 
like. Now it makes me quite decent looking. That's because my character’s better. 

The Queen. Oh, the hateful thing! I never saw anything so terrible. Why, I looked almost funny! Take it 
away! Take it away! 

The Witch. Wait! That's not all its magic. Hold it in your hand and say: 

Mirror, Mirror, in my hand, 

Who's the fairest in the land? 
and it will answer truthfully. 

The Queen. [Snatching the Mirror, but shut- ting her eyes that she may not see her reflection.] Oh, let 
me try! 

Mirror, Mirror, in my hand, 

Who's the fairest in the land? 

The Witch. Listen! 

[There is a faint strain of music, and then a clear far-away voice that sounds like crystal bells, sings: 

THE MIRROR’S SONG 
You who hold me in your hand, 

You were fairest in the land; 

But, to-day, I tell you true, 

Snow White is more fair than you! 

[With a scream of rage the Queen would dash the Mirror to the floor, but the Witch rescues it just in 
time. 



The Witch. Stop! Stop! Stop! Gracious! Listen to me, now. If you ever break that Mirror you will 
become as ugly as you really are and for life, too! None of my spells can beauty you again either, for 
the Mirror is made with those same charms. [Scornfully.] I thought you knew enough common, every¬ 
day magic for that! 

The Queen. [Pacing up and down, weeping with rage.] But Snow White is more beautiful than I! Snow 
White is more beautiful than I! 

The Witch. [Mocking her.] Snow White is more beau-hoo-hoo-tiful than I? Stop that wauling. The 
Queen. But I can’t bear it! Oh, make a spell and turn her ugly—as ugly as a toad! 

The Witch. Won't! Refuse to make any more bad spells. If you can't bear the sight of her why not send 
her away somewhere,— say to boarding-school. 

The Queen. But she’d come back. 

The Witch. Why should she? Suppose at boarding-school she gets mumps or freckles, or whatever 
those children's diseases are, and dies of it. 

The Queen. Oh, I see! You’ll make a spell and give her the disease. 

The Witch. No, no, no! Won't do any more bad magic, I tell you. You must contrive to have her lost on 
the way to boarding-school, and then just tell some tarradiddle to explain why she never comes back— 
and there you are ! Everything permanently settled, and a little peace for me I hope. 

The Queen. I might! I could send Berthold, 
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my Huntsman, as if he were taking her to school, and then . . . oh! ... in the deep forest. . . [She 
whispers,] he shall put her to death! 

The Witch. [Starting.] Goodness-gracious-mercy-me! I never suggested anything like that! Why I hear 
she's quite a nice child. 

The Queen. I shall never know a happy hour while she's alive! 

The Witch. Well, there's no arguing with you. But can you trust your Huntsman? 

The Queen. I know a way to make him obey. 

The Witch. Glad you know something! And look here, if your resolved to have Snow White killed 
there's a little favour you might do me. I'm making a new spell that is really hard magic—a hair restorer 
that will restore hair. Want it for my personal use. [She pops off her cap and shows a perfectly bald 
head.] I’d about given it up for want of the last ingredient—the heart of a nice young girl. Now I 
wouldn’t harm a nice young girl myself for anything; but if you're dedetermined to dispose of Snow 
White I’d be obliged for her heart. 

The Queen. I promise. Berthold shall bring it to me as proof. And now good-bye, dear Hexy. I must 



summon him at once. 


The Witch. Hm! It's always, "Good-bye, dear Hexy," as soon as I've done what you want. I'm afraid 
you don’t love me for myself alone dear Brangomary! But I'm as glad to go as you are to have me. Say 
the "Quick Spell" and get me off. Ready! 

[The Queen and the Witch join hands, shut their eyes and chant in chorus.] 

the quick spell 

The Queen and Witch 

Bangaboo-bar; 

Bangaboo whack; 

Crow eat sun, 

Make all black! 

Mar-oom-bah! 

[Everything suddenly becomes black. In 

the darkness the two voices are still heard, chanting: 

Bangaboo-bar 

Bangaboo-whack; 

Mole dig hole; 

Witch go back, 

Mar-oom-ba! 

[There is a queer sound, something like a very small earthquake. Then only the Queen's voice is heard. 
The Queen. 

Bangaboo-bah; 

Bangaboo-whack; 

Witch is gone, 

Sun come back, 

Mar-oom-bah! 

[The light returns as suddenly as it went. The Witch has vanished. Quite calmly the Queen goes to the 
bell-cord. 

The Queen. Let me see. I ring three times for the Huntsman. [She rings; but it is Sir Dandiprat who 
enters.] Sir Dandiprat. Your Majesty you rang for me? 

The Queen. Not for you, idiot, for Berthold. Give me a minute alone with him and then summon the 
Prince and Snow White. Off with you! 

[Sir Dandiprat. hurries away, just as Chief Huntsman Berthold enters. Berthold. is tall and big. He has a 
thick, square beard and a kind, ruddy face. 

The Queen. Berthold, I have a task for you. 

Berthold. I hope it is to take you a-hunting, your Majesty. Your forests are full of game, wild pigs, deer 
—indeed there may be even a unicorn or two. 

The Queen. It’s other game I propose this time. Berthold. You have been a faithful Chief Huntsman. 
Suppose I promote you to be Lord High Admiral? As we have no navy the duties will be light. 



Berthold. Oh, your Majesty, how can I thank you? The Queen. It depends upon your carrying out a task 
with absolute obedience. 

Berthold. Give me a chance to show my gratitude. 

The Queen. Come nearer. The Princess Snow White is to set out for boarding-school this afternoon. 
You will conduct her. At the western gates, you will take the old road that turns to the left. . . 

Berthold. But, your Majesty, that road leads into the deep wood. 

The Queen. You will take that road. When you have come to the very heart of the forest—then [and she 
hisses the words] you will kill the Princess. 

Berthold. [Springing back.] Never, your Majesty, never! 

The Queen. It is my command. She has disobeyed me. She must be punished. 

Berthold. Kill Snow White? My late King's daughter, the loveliest maid in the Seven Kingdoms? I 
would slay myself first! There is no man in your dominions base enough to do such a deed. Pray 
dismiss me! [He turns to go.] 

The Queen. [In a terrible voice.] Wait! I have a surer means to command your obedience. You have six 
small children I believe? 

Berthold. [Wonderingly.] Yes, your Majesty. 

The Queen. Suppose I lock your six children in the Grey Tower. Suppose I order that no one shall take 
them food or drink. 

Berthold. Oh, your Majesty, have mercy! 

The Queen. Think! Can you not hear their six small voices calling to you from the dark. "We are 
hungry, Papa," they will cry; and they will beat on the door with their little hands. 

Berthold. [Sinking to the ground.] Spare me! Spare me! 

The Queen. At last they will be too weak to cry or beat. Then, when all has grown still within the 
Tower, I will say, "Berthold, here is the key. Go and see how Queen Brangomar punishes 
disobedience." 

Berthold. [Rising with a cry.] Oh, I will obey, your Majesty! Heaven forgive me, but I cannot let my 
children starve! 

The Queen. That’s much better, Berthold. You understand clearly? 

Berthold. Alas! Too well! 

The Queen. Oh, what a tone of voice. Remember the motto: "A task cheerfully done is well done." 

And, oh, I almost forgot. You must bring me Snow White's heart, before midnight, as a proof. Here 



comes the Prince. Do try to look more pleasant. 


[Prince Florimond returns, ushered in by Sir Dandiprat, and followed by all the Courtiers. 

The Prince. I hope your Majesty has recovered. The Queen. Quite, thank you. I beg everybody's 
pardon. Something I had for lunch no doubt. [To Sir Dandiprat.] Where is the Princess Snow White? 

Snow White. [Appearing.] I am here, your Majesty. 

The Queen. My dear Snow White, Prince Florimond has come to ask your hand in marriage. What do 
you say? 

Snow White. [Drooping her head.] What may I say? 

The Queen. Have you any reasons against it? 

Snow White. [Softly.] None, your Majesty. 

The Queen. I was obliges to tell him how un-fitted you are at present to become a Queen. Indeed, I've 
long been thinking of sending you away to some select boarding-school for backward Princesses. This 
seems the opportunity. You will remain at the school for a year and a day. The Prince. [Exclaiming.] 
Oh, your Majesty! 

The Queen. [Firmly.] And the Prince must promise not to see or write to you until the end of that time. 
The Prince. That seems too hard! 

The Queen. Otherwise, I shall refuse my consent. Do you agree? 

The Prince. Since I must. 

The Queen. Then that's settled! Return here one year and one day hence, and we can then [and here she 
means more than she says,] discuss the engagement. Now, Snow White, bid farewell to Prince 
Florimond. [The Prince starts forward to kiss Snow White's hand, but the Queen intervenes.] No, no! A 
respectful bow, and a curtsey, will be quite sufficient. Good-bye, Florimond. Hasten back to your 
father. 

[So poor Prince Florimond bows himself out, followed by his Pages; but he looks 
back at Snow White as long as he can see her. 

The Queen. [Continuing.] Now, Snow White, I've arranged all the details about the boarding-school. 
You must leave immediately or you won't arrive before night-fall. Berthold will conduct you. Say your 
good-byes quickly. 

Snow White. Thank you so much, your Majesty, I'm not quite sure that I want to 
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tries to take the Queen's hand but the Queen withdraws it hastily.] 

The Queen You are keeping Berthold waiting. Off with you at once. 

Snow White. [Turning to her Maids of Honour. Good-bye, my little playmates! Good-bye, Amelotte 



and Ermengarde and Christabel and Rosalys. Don't cry, Rosalys, it will only be a year ; and I promise 
not to come back so grown-up and princessy that you won't recognise your Snow White. Good-bye, 
dear ladies and gentlemen who have all been so good to me. I kiss you all! 

[She blows them a kiss, Then, slipping her little hand into Berthold's big one, she says: 

Now Berthold ! 

[And Berthold and the Princess Snow White, go off along the terrace toward the deep forest as 
the curtain falls 
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THE NERVOUS PIG 

From Harper's Magazine. 1920 
By Susan Glaspell 

IF you were writing a book on the comparative civilizations of ancient and modem India, how would 
you like to have a young woman come bounding up to your window to tell you that the neighbor's pig 
had eight little pigs? 

Horace Caldwell was displeased by the information; not so much by the information as by the method 
and time of acquiring it. He suspended his pen over the half-written word "indigent" (he had taken 
great pleasure in writing it, as it was so precisely the word) and looked at the head of Vivian Truce, 
which vibrated there above the window-box as though it were a flower above the flowers. He did not 
want to think of the comparative beauties of Vivian's face and nasturtiums; he wanted to think of the 
comparative attitudes toward women of ancient and modern Hindus. That was the trouble with Vivian. 
She took you from the thing you wanted to be thinking. 

"Eight!" she squealed. 

"Eight?" he repeated, helplessly, for the wind played lightly with her hair and through the nasturtium 
leaves—she made the Hindus remote. That was the trouble with her. She made things remote. 

"Eight," she said again, and her hands came up and fluttered with the leaves—fluttering Sanskrit back 
into obscurity! 

"Eight," he announced after her, as if to let her know he was quite aware of the number of pigs the 
neighbor’s pig had had. She continued to stand there, letting the breeze try this and that with her hair. 
"Well," he added, severely pushing back his own hair, as if in rebuke to all hair, "isn’t that all right?" 

Her nose went down into a nasturtium; and while her nose smelled the flower her eyes regarded him. 
"Why, yes," she finally assured him, "it's quite all right." She again regarded him—laughed as if there 
were something to laugh at—was gone. 

Mr. Caldwell did not enjoy finishing the word "indigent." The neighbor's pig had eight little pigs. 
Naturally, she would have eight little pigs—or thereabouts. Why need this stand between him and an 
old and beautiful civilization? He kept looking at the window-box. Nasturtiums were not much, after 
all. 





And then he heard Vivian within the house, telling his sister what she had told him—a little less 
exuberantly, excitement having lost its flush in the first telling. Still, there was enough left; Vivian 
could lose a good deal of exuberance and still have enough left. "Gertrude," she was saying, "what do 
you think? Mr. Moon's pig has eight little pigs?" 

"No! Not really?" rejoined Gertrude—why in the world did they act as though it were something so 
extraordinary? 

Though with Gertrude nothing was extraordinary for long. "Vivian," he heard her say, "I'm thinking of 
having this room done over. Do you think a lavender—" Then they moved into the room, thank 
Heaven, and he no longer heard them. 

Poor Vivian—no one was properly excited. The neighbor's pig might have eighty little pigs, and if 
Gertrude was thinking of turning a green bedspread lavender, eighty little pigs would be nothing to her. 
"All the wonders of the world would never take Gertrude out of that house. At least Vivian wasn’t that 
way. 

But thinking of the way Vivian wasn’t made him think of the way Vivian was. He moved impatiently 
and ran his hand back through his hair with indignation. So far no word had followed "indigent." And 
the word that finally came did not follow "indigent." It was written at the side. It was "volatile." He 
waited a little while and then he wrote down "emotional." This made him feel better, as if to assure 
himself his interest in Vivian was a purely scientific one, and, having pigeonholed her, he could now 
keep her out of the way. He would get the book he wanted from the library, then settle down. But as he 
passed through the hall: 

"Horace," called Gertrude, as one who imparts a pleasant bit of news, "Mr. Moon's pig has eight little 
pigs." 

"I kn ow it," snapped Horace. He heard a laugh—Vivian's! 

He went back and wrote some very severe things about the women who had once lived in India. 
Women never had been—what they should be! 

But by evening it pleased him to be satiric. When his brother-in-law, getting home from the city, drove 
up to the door, Horace rose from his place on the veranda and called, excitedly: "Ben! Ben! What do 
you think? Mr. Moon's pig has eight little pigs!" 

Ben appeared rather astonished at such a greeting from this source, but, being a business man, he was 
prepared to adjust himself to anything. "Eight little pigs?" he replied. "Well, it's always nice to see 
things moving on!" Then he spoke of the price of pork. 

But the news they gave Ben that night was as nothing to the news they had for him the next night. 

In the afternoon Horace went with Vivian to see the little pigs. That is, they started for a walk, and 
Vivian proposed they stop and visit the pigs. She said the little pigs were just too darling. "Just too 
darling" was for Horace a new attitude toward pigs, but he smiled tolerantly upon Vivian, who in her 
bright sweater and gay woolly skirt was enough to make even a student of India smile. Mr. Caldwell 
was feeling in the best of spirits. He had had a good morning's work and he quite approved of giving 
himself this pleasure of a tramp over the hills with Vivian. It was a part of his program to take walks. 



One worked the better for them. 

But when they got to the back of Mr. Moon's house they found something going on which was not part 
of any one’s program—one of those mad things which knock programs over. 

Mr. Moon was running round and round the pigsty with a pitchfork. He jabbed the air wildly with the 
pitch-fork; he jabbed it also with wild words, "Gol-darn fool!" and words yet wilder. 

"Why, Mr. Moon!" cried Vivian, running up, "what are you doing to the pigs?" 

"What am I doin’ to the pigs?" retorted the outraged Moon. "What's she doin' to the pigs!" And he 
stabbed his pitchfork toward the mother pig as if to run her through. "Ask her!" he went on in fury. 
"Ask her where's her eighth little pig!" 

"Well," asked Vivian, "where is it?" 

"In her belly," replied Mr. Moon, terse if not elegant. 

Vivian's mind seemed unequal to grasping the extraordinary sequence of events required to bring the 
eighth little pig to the place where Mr. Moon said it was. To tell the truth, this was likewise true of Mr. 
Caldwell's mind, so when Vivian gasped, "She ate it?" it came to him with a shock that that was what 
had happened. 

"She ate it," asserted Mr. Moon. "Ate the pig she bore! That’s the kind of a sow she is." 

"I didn’t know they ate them," said Mr. Caldwell, speaking of it as a phenomenon. 

"And so they don't," said the raiser of pigs, with less scientific detachment; "not them that has sense. 
But her. That pig." He waved his pitchfork around her—violent and ineffectual. 

All this while the seven uneaten pigs were squealing. When seven little pigs squeal at once there is a 
large volume of discordant sound. 

"Shut up!" cried Mr. Moon, turning the pitchfork on the air above the little pigs. "You want to be 
inside? Keep your mouths shut—or go back to the belly you came from!" 

Vivian stepped back, shocked, but Horace was pleased by the phrase. It had violence; there was blood 
in it; it was of the earth—somehow of the race. "Back to the belly you came from!" He didn’t know 
whether it was bitter or largely soothing. 

But Vivian was thinking of the pig. "But, Mr. Moon," she asked, "why did she eat her own little pig?" 
"Ask her," replied Mr. Moon. As Vivian did not do this, "She's nervous," he said for the pig. 

The pig stirred—so did the pitchfork. "I think that pitchfork makes her nervous," ventured Vivian. 


"That pitchfork is here to make her quit such foolishness," and he was as menacing as if addressing all 
females with nerves. 



One little pig began squealing anew; six other little pigs took it up. 


"Listen to them!" he cried, transferring his wrath and his pitchfork. "Wouldn't they make you nervous?" 
and here with swift unreasonableness his ire shifted to Vivian. "Squealin’ for food from the minute they 
strike the air!" 

"Strike the air" also had scope—and gave Horace things to ponder. But Vivian kept thinking of the 
pigs. While Mr. Moon was barricading the little pigs from their mother, Vivian turned upon her 
companion eyes live with feeling. "But how terrible!" she breathed. 

It was not terrible at that moment to look at Vivian. This was one of her moments which had made 
Horace write on the margin, "emotional." In such moments her eyes were darker and deeper and, in 
fact, rather wonderful. 

She took it for granted that he, too, would think it terrible, so he disclosed no other feeling, though his 
own reaction to this defeat of mother-love by mother-nerves was not in truth an emotional one. For that 
matter, he did not think highly of emotional reactions—even though he did think highly of what those 
reactions made of Vivian’s eyes. 

He now followed those eyes to the faithless mother pig. She was still fretted by the squealing of her 
seven little pigs, but she had the look of one who is not, after all, unsustained. In her rolling eye was a 
light which seemed to say there was one perfect little pig. There was one little pig who was still; she 
knew just where he was. 

That night, instead of going to sleep or instead of reading Sanskrit, Mr. Caldwell kept saying, "This 
little pig went to market; this little pig stayed home; this little pig—" What was it he had? Whatever it 
was, of it the next little pig had none. 

Even Gertrude had been wrought up about the pig. She was strongly of the opinion that such things 
shouldn’t be allowed. It was no way for a mother to act. No, not even a nervous mother—though she 
admitted mothers had enough to make them nervous. Ben said it was fortunate most sows weren’t so 
highly strung—for pigs were too valuable to be eaten by other pigs. Vivian—Vivian said little. 
Sometimes she said, "It's so terrible!" and her eyes—well, Vivian was emotional—not a doubt of that. 

The pig who ate her little pig turned Mr. Caldwell to reflections on life. As a matter of fact, he hadn’t 
reflected much on life, for he had always been studying some particular thing. Of course, he was 
studying the particular thing in order to—well, in order to deepen his knowledge of life and therefore 
his understanding of it, but he had always been too engrossed in that particular thing to—to get out of it 
to life. He was terribly wary of life as a thing that would take him away from the thing he was studying. 
This fear made him nervous. He admitted now that he was nervous. And the pig was nervous. That he 
and the pig should be the same thing somehow interfered with Mr. Caldwell's segregation, drawing him 
into that main body of life from which he was holding away in order to pursue the studies that would— 
well, that would deepen his understanding of life. He thumped his pillow. He told himself to go to 
sleep. If there was anything more ridiculous than a nervous pig, it was a nervous man! He was 
determined to stop thinking, for there was something there he’d think if he went on thinking. He knew 
it was there; he could fairly smell it—as a cat a mouse. Only he didn’t know just what it was—and he 
didn't want to know! With great persistency he turned his thoughts to his sister Gertrude. Confound that 
pig! What did she mean by making him turn and look at people’s lives like this? It was Vivian had 
brought this down upon him—bringing pigs into the house, so to speak. She was an interfering person 



—Vivian. But he didn't want to think of Vivian, either. He made another determined lunge at Gertrude. 
It was rather entertaining—what the pig made him think about Gertrude. He'd tell her! 

But he didn’t want to say anything to Gertrude until after he had done his day's work, for it might start a 
discussion that would not be good for the day's work. He decided he wouldn't say anything to her, and 
yet he somehow knew he would—vaguely knew that his decision had nothing to do with it. What was 
the matter with him—he who had always been so perfectly controlled in his thinking! 

At the very instant that he was telling himself to get right into work, "Gertrude," said he, "why do you 
have this house?" 

Gertrude stared, finished fixing her egg, then said, "What a silly question!" 

"Can you answer it?" 

"I certainly can." 

"Then do." 

Again she stared at him. "What's the matter with you, Horace?" 

"Nothing. Answer." 

"Well, I have the house to live in, of course." 

He leaned forward. "Then why—" But Vivian was there, too—having the manner of leaning forward, 
whether doing so or not. He would not get into a discussion. A discussion that might—Heavens!—get 
emotional. He had work to . . . Quite indignant at whatever power it was that seemed expecting him to 
sit there and discuss life with two women, he rose and without his second cup of coffee shut himself up 
with the ancient Hindus. 

He was harassed by a fear that things not ancient would come in at the window—as yesterday; harassed 
by a fear that she would, and beset by the fear that she wouldn’t. Over by the roses he could hear a 
voice—not ancient. He would raise his eyes from time to time to the box of nasturtiums—but only 
nasturtiums fluttered there. But he had a well-disciplined mind—how did men exist who hadn't?—and 
so, despite it all (he didn’t stop to classify "all"), he had a good day's work, and of this he was proud— 
as of something achieved against odds. 

It was then, of course, quite reasonable to go walking with Vivian that afternoon. And when she said, in 
a laughing voice brushed with tenderness, "Don’t you think we should stop and see the little pigs?" he 
responded, gaily, "I wonder how many will be there?" She said, softly, "Oh don't!" and he had the 
pleasantly indulgent feeling of the male for the emotional female. 

Seven were there—and playing tag. "Oh, you happy little things!" cried Vivian. Solicitously she 
addressed the mother pig, "And you feel lots better, don’t you?" 

"Guess she's done all she's a-goin’ to do," answered Mr. Moon, for the pig. 

"Oh yes, I think so, too," agreed Vivian, in an all's-well-with-the-world voice. 



Probably it didn’t agree with her, anyhow," added Moon. 


"Oh!" shuddered Vivian. She turned to Horace. "Shall we go?"—turned to him as to one who would 
take her from unpleasant things. 

It was to pleasant things they turned—soft little hills not too hard to climb, pleasant valleys and a broad 
river not far off. At last they sat down by a little river that was playing along to the big river. And there 
Vivian asked, "What was it you stopped saying at breakfast?" 

"Gertrude is a nervous pig," he answered, promptly. 

Vivian stared; apparently she thought of saying various things—things indignant and loyal, but instead 
she dimpled and played the game. 

"And what does she eat up?" 

"Living beautifully." 

"Living beautifully?" 

He nodded. "Living beautifully is the pig that is eaten." 

After enjoying her bewildennent, he explained himself. Gertrude had a beautiful house. Why would 
one have a beautiful house? Why, that living might be beautiful, of course. But she stopped short at 
having the beautiful house. She got so nervous having the beautiful house in which one might live 
beautifully that she quelled the thing in her that could live beautifully, for fear it would squeal, or 
something of the sort. He lay on the grass and brandished his stick and elaborated on the case of 
Gertrude, the case of Gertrude which stood between him and himself. He supposed there were lots of 
Gertrudes. There should be some ugly things in every house—a law about it, if necessary. Then the 
house beautiful would be an unattainable ideal—and many little pigs would be spared. 

"It isn’t only Gertrude," he went on, as one who plays with fire, for if he went on long enough there’d 
be only himself left. "Take Ben," said he, daringly. "’When I make my pile,' says Ben. Then he's going 
to live. But he's got a pretty good pile already. Is he living? Not unless it's living to make a pile! Why, 
Ben would run a mile at the idea of living. Ben eats the pigs up as fast as they squeal. Every one does 
—'most every one. That's why there's so much indigestion." 

Beset by the idea that he himself had indigestion, he got up and started briskly for home—as if walking 
away from something—indeed, quite rudely walking away from Vivian, who followed. 

To get away from individual cases—they having a dangerous proximity to a certain individual, he 
generalized. "And then there are the countries that get so rasped having democracy that they eat up the 
squealing pigs to which democracy has given birth!" 

He turned upon Vivian with suddenly inexplicable anger. "Think of eating up your own thing—the 
thing it's all for, because you get so rasped getting up to the point where you can have, what it's all for. 
Isn’t it funny?" he demanded of Vivian, who failed to laugh. "It's the great joke on the human race! 
Getting so worn out getting ready as to exterminate the thing they've been getting ready for. Oh, well," 



he went on, swinging his stick in a sort of "I should worry" fashion. 

Suddenly he turned round, as if to take by surprise. "You thinking about it?" he demanded of Vivian. 
"I'm thinking of you," said Vivian. 

This infuriated him. "Well, I'm thinking of you," he said, viciously, and stalked on. 

"How's your indigestion, Ben?" he inquired, jauntily, of his brother-in-law as he and Vivian came up 
the steps. 

"Never had indigestion in my life," said Ben. 

"Don’t you believe it!" called Horace from the hall. 

"What's the matter with Horace?" he heard Gertrude ask Vivian. 

She asked it again after dinner, for as he ate his roast pork Horace mused: "Perhaps eight is too many to 
have. Six might be better." 

"What are you talking about, Horace?" asked Ben. 

"He's talking about the pig," said Gertrude. 

"No," said Horace, "I'm talking about civilization." 

There was a pause. "I think you work too hard, Horace," suggested Gertrude. 

"Civilization works too hard," replied Horace. Suddenly he announced, brightly, "War is civilization 
eating her own little pigs." 

"I do wish you'd rest while you're here," said Gertrude, soothingly. 

"I'm here to work," he declared with vigor. And so he was!—and work he would! Just to show what he 
was there for, he’d work that evening—pigs or no pigs! All right—what if Gertrude and Ben were going 
over to the Logan's? Vivian could sit alone on the veranda. Did he exist in order to sit on a porch with 
Vivian Truce? If he thought of women at all that night, it would be Hindu women. 

But it was queer; a woman would start out to be a Hindu and then turn into Vivian. Very well, then! He 
would banish Vivian by going out and telling her what he thought of her. 

This apparently was just what she wanted him to do, for, picking herself up where he had left her that 
afternoon, she asked, "When you think about me, what is it you think?" 

She had asked it quite simply and directly, but as he stood looking at her she seemed to grow confused. 
"I mean," she laughed, "what do I eat?" 

"It’s hard to say," he said, and they sat down, as before an undertaking. 



At that he did not at once undertake it. "Nice night," he said. 

"It is a nice night," agreed Vivian. 

Then they just sat there, and the night went on being nice. 

Presently he said, with a dissatisfaction staringly intense, "Feeling itself isn't enough." 

"Enough—for what?" asked Vivian, with perhaps righteous exasperation. 

"There is feeling that—gets somewhere, and then there is feeling that—goes round and round and takes 
it out in—being feeling." 

"And you think I have the latter?" asked Vivian, after a wait. 

He had at least enough gallantry to keep silent. 

"I’d like to know how you're so sure of that," she came at him with spirit. 

"Oh, it's what all emotional women are like," he told her. 

"Is that so?" she challenged. 

"I think so," he replied. 

"I suppose," said Vivian, witheringly, "that you have had a large experience with emotional women." 

He disregarded this. "You see," he said, "first we were apes." 

She did not reply, so he looked at her, as if to make sure she was following—not sticking there in a 
morass of peevishness. "First we were apes," he repeated, giving her another chance. 

"So I have been told," said Vivian, icily. 

"And you were told right. And it's hard on us. Hard to have that ground-work of the apes we once were 
and yet to be that—that—" 

"That what?" she pinned him down. 

"That—what we might be." As he tried to formulate it he was swept into wonder at its beauty. "That 
thing we might be that has never been. The furthest edge of experience. The furthest reach of 
consciousness—further than it has ever reached before. The other—that's old stuff. Falling in love— 
living together, and all that—that's been lived and lived and relived. Well, all right. Suppose it has. 
That's what living is—reliving what has been lived. That is, in the main it is. But there's the new thing 
—the ever-extending edge—where we push realizing on a little further than it has ever been before. 
There's the thing that makes the eternal reliving worth while. To get up to that point where we—go 
further. What feeling might be is a road, and a road that makes itself as it goes. But is that what most 
people let it be? No—it's a swamp. A place where you stick. Emotion is a place to hide one's head. You 
just stay there. A personal experience—a passionate personal experience—it's a limiting thing. It's just 



something to engage you so you won’t try to—realize." 

He had been speaking with intensity. "So the poor super-ape," he finished, lightly, "eats that little pig 
which is the furthest reach of consciousness, and just feels and feels and feels—much too taken up with 
feeling to do any—realizing." 

Vivian got up. She was angry—and quite splendid. "You have certainly made it plain to me," said she, 
"that you think me vulgar." 

It was rather ridiculous not to kiss her. That would be the way of it. Just because he wanted to kiss her, 
and was determined not to, he told himself it would be the right thing to do—for that, of course, was 
the easiest way to keep himself from doing it. Oh yes, he speculated, probably a great many men had 
kissed women just in order not to appear ridiculous. Of course—there might be other reasons. True— 
there might be. He stood beside Vivian—and it was still a very nice night, and—to tell the truth, he 
wanted a limiting personal experience so fearfully that—apes must have laughed! 

Why didn’t Vivian go away? As she was so angry—why didn’t she leave, instead of staying there to 
show how beautiful anger made her? He would have to kiss this beautiful woman who was very angry, 
this—emotional woman. Make her still more angry and then have all that feeling turn to passion for 
him, as he had a feeling it was ready to do—as he was so tantalized by suspecting it was ready to do. 

A sound broke the night—or Mr. Caldwell's distance from the apes might have been shortened then and 
there—the sound of the returning motor. 

Horace and Vivian continued to stand there. "Well," said Ben, "I suppose you two have been talking 
about pigs?" 

"Apes," said Vivian, in an emotional voice. 

"Apes?" repeated Gertrude. "Apes make me nervous. They look too much like us." 

"But did you ever think, Gertrude," inquired Horace, "how much we look like them?" 

She sighed. So he escaped before she could say he worked too hard. 

When he got to his room he looked in the glass—perhaps to see what resemblance he could find. When 
Mr. Caldwell looked in the glass what regarded him was pleasing. Perhaps the reason most scholars 
aren't good-looking is that the good-looking ones aren’t permitted to be scholars. If you are very good- 
looking and determined to be a scholar—there is struggle in your life. There was struggle to-night in 
the life of Horace Caldwell. The reason he had spoken these harsh words about being emotional was, 
not so much that Vivian was emotional, as that Vivian made him emotional. And he wanted the decks 
cleared for study and reflection. Marrying Vivian would be eating his eighth little pig. He’d be damned 
if he would! 

He sat down to his books. But he couldn’t study—he couldn’t study because he was thinking—usually 
he didn’t have that interference. And his thoughts crystallized to this, "Where is your eighth little pig?" 

So there he was—right up against himself! He had put Gertrude in between, and Ben, and Vivian—now 
his pigs had come home to roost—he didn’t attempt to keep zoology straight. He had been in a rage 



because Vivian threatened the eighth little pig, but what was he doing to that unfortunate animal? 

And after a while he was ready to admit that perhaps no one was as cannibalistic as the men who gave 
their lives to study. For they dealt with the very stuff out of which the life-sense must be born—and 
what did they do? They just stuck in a little pocket of learning—put their heads deeper and deeper and 
deeper in scholarship that there might not be anything of themselves left for—for moments of wonder 
out of which vision comes—for that greater sensitiveness to life which was man's one chance to justify 
man. Heads buried in learning as other heads were buried in emotion, or in money-making, or in the 
house beautiful. And they had the goods, as it were. Here was he studying India—India, of all things!— 
and instead of this helping him to know what was in his own soul he—why, he just studied India! He 
was a nice one to talk to any one else! Could frustration of purpose be more ignoble than his? 

He went to the window and looked out into the beautiful night. "Well, realize," he said to himself, 
savagely. He got into a rage—that horrible rage of the thwarted. "Realize—you fool!" He could laugh a 
little at this—but it wasn’t a laugh that helped much. What did he want? This was what he wanted. It 
was not speaking too highly of himself to say there was in him something of aspiration. He aspired to 
beauty. To the beauty that might flower from understanding. But, somehow, understanding was sterile. 
He was very much like the pig—very much indeed. He got so nervous in having it that he wasn’t equal 
to it when it came. And he and the pig weren't' alone in this—more was the pity of it. People got so 
frazzled by living that they didn’t really have life. When they came up to the moments it was all for— 
they could do nothing but revert to the things which existed in order to bring them up to those 
moments. In other words, the mechanics of living ate life up. In still other words, stomachs were full of 
eighth little pigs. 

He slept as badly as if his stomach were full of some such thing. He dreamed that Vivian was the queen 
of a zoo. 

She acted a good deal like a queen next day—a displeased queen. She and he and Gertrude had lunch 
together. Fortunately Gertrude talked a good deal about how to make woodwork look like old ivory. He 
didn't know why it should look like old ivory, but he was glad some one was talking. Finally Gertrude 
stopped talking. Vivian did not talk. So he had to. As he couldn’t think of any extraneous thing to say, 
he had to say what he was thinking. He frequently did this—and got blamed for it. Apparently most 
people didn’t do it. 

"I suppose," he said, "that we never should have left the trees. It—it's too much for us." 

There was a long silence. Silence is really a peculiarly articulate thing. It can make you feel—as words 
never can—how you are being disapproved of. 

"Horace," said Gertrude, at last, "I don’t know whether you really are ill, or whether you are merely 
trying to rouse apprehensions." 

"I'm not trying to rouse apprehensions," he hastened to assure her. "I'm trying to quell them." 

He looked at Vivian. Certainly he had quelled nothing—least of all, rage. 

About four o'clock he saw her starting alone for the walk they usually had together. She came to the 
crest of the hill and hesitated. Her hesitation was long. She didn’t know whether to visit the pigs or to 
cut them! 



This decision became of tremendous moment to the man who watched. So rapidly did it go on 
increasing in importance that it was as if his whole life hung upon it. Vivian was beautiful standing 
there before the poplars—the wind blowing her skirt out to one side as if she were poised to fly. She 
herself was slim and straight and strong—but lithe—oh, much lither than a tree. And—she was going to 
visit the little pigs! 

He snatched his hat and followed. 

He found her at the pigsty. And he found there a scene of contentment good for a spirit fagged by 
aspiration. The little pigs were sucking. All of them were sucking. They did enjoy it! Some could sit 
down, but others had to stand up—those which had to reach the upper tier. So they stood on their hind 
legs, front paws kneading their mother—going it for all they were worth. 

He and Vivian looked from the pig family to each other—laughed. No two people could stay cross at 
each other when seven little pigs were nursing! 

Mr. Moon came along. "Well, she's made up her mind to it," said he. 

And so she had made up her mind to it. It was a contented mother pig who gave suck to the little pigs. 
One of them finished his meal and came and played with her snout. She pawed him playfully. She liked 
her little pigs. There she lay, doing just what she should do, and happier than she could be doing 
anything else. Perhaps she didn't go quite so far as to make one feel God was in His heaven—but she 
made one feel that the good old earth was very good indeed. 

He and Vivian walked slowly away. 

"Vivian," he said, "fve fought a good fight and lost. I'm sorry to say I love you. Will you—you know— 
marry me—and all that?" 

He stopped; his hands were on her shoulders, he looking into her eyes. It wasn’t going to matter much 
what she said. For looking into her eyes—"she had made up her mind to it." 

Though with words she resisted. "Marry you?" she choked, "and drag you down into my swamp?" 

Feeling took him, then, with great mercifulness—so overwhelmingly that he had nothing to say about 
it. Vivian in his arms, he kissed her again and again and again—and knew nothing save that he was 
kissing her. "Yes—drag me there. I— Anything else is too lonely, Vivian. I— It's all right," he assured 
her, and incoherent things like that. 

And it was all right. As they came back over the fields at sunset he had a moment of beauty such as had 
never been his before—a lift of the spirit—a widening. If he was going to be, for the most part, in a 
pocket, let it be a pocket of feeling rather than a pocket of learning! It wasn't so ridiculous. And nicer. 

Of course, he was probably fooling himself. He wasn’t so lost that he couldn't see he was probably 
fooling himself. But perhaps that was what we had to do! 


Anyway, the sun went down and the sky was purple and gold and Vivian moved in a magical light. 
Things smelled good. A bird was singing. 



And the neighbor's pig had eight little pigs. No—seven. 
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Lost 52 Project announces discovery of wrecked sub near Okinawa 

Wikinews 
United States 

Wednesday, November 13, 2019 

The Lost 52 Project announced on Sunday that a su nk en World War II-era submarine wreck they found 
last June was the remains of the U.S.S. Grayback. The wreck was located about 50 miles (80 km) south 
of Okinawa, Japan at a depth of over 1400 feet (about 430 meters), far from where the Navy's records 
initially predicted it would be. The United States Navy confirmed the discovery. 


The Grayback in 1941. 

Image: National Archives at College Park. 

The Lost 52 Project, named after the number of U.S. Navy submarines sunk during World War II, has 
previously located several of those vessels — three or four by varying reports — using data released by 
the U.S. Navy. However, the information provided concerning the Grayback contained a mistranslation, 
placing its probable location according to the New York Times about 100 miles from Okinawa, to the 
east-southeast. 

Amateur researcher and systems engineer Yutaka Iwasaki of Kobe, Japan came across military records 
that showed a Japanese bomber had attacked a U.S. vessel in late February, but the coordinates it gave 
differed from the Navy's figures for the Grayback by one digit. Lost 52 sailed to the alternative 
probable location and deployed underwater drones to search the ocean floor using sonar. 

The trip was subject to technical problems requiring a return to shore to fix broken equipment. One of 
the drones began to malfunction, but it was able to send back the data it had collected, which revealed a 
mass at a depth below 1400 feet. The team subsequently deployed a camera, providing footage of the 
name plaque on the side of the vessel with the name "Grayback" still legible. 

Team leader Tim Taylor told the Washington Post, "It was amazing. Everyone was excited [...] Then 
you realize there are 80 men buried there, and it's a sobering experience." 




The Tambor-class submarine U.S.S. Grayback encountered a Japanese Nakajima b5N carrier bomber 
while returning from its tenth patrol in late February 1944. The Grayback was short on torpedoes from 
its recent attack on Japanese cargo ships. The Lost 52 Project identifies February 26, 1944 as the day it 
sa nk . 

Sources 

Elisha Fieldstadt. "WWII submarine USS Grayback, missing 75 years, discovered off coast of Japan" 
— NBC, November 11,2019 

Tim Elfrink. "A WWII submarine went missing for 75 years. High-tech undersea drones solved the 

mystery." — Washington Post, November 11, 2019 

External Links 

The Lost 52 Project Website 

http://www.lost52project.org/ 


Northern Arapaho Tribe welcomes buffalo herd in Wyoming, United 
States 

Wikinews 

Saturday, October 19, 2019 

On Wednesday, more than 100 members, reportedly, of the Northern Arapaho Tribe turned out to watch 
the release of ten buffalo for the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming in the western United States. 

An American bison, called a buffalo, in Texas. From file. (Image: Jerry Drudge) 

Elementary school students sang, Elder Nelson White provided a prayer, and the buffalo were released 
from a livestock trailer into a into a 48-acre space set aside for them in Kinnear. These American bison, 
commonly called buffalo, came from the National Bison Range in western Montana run by the U.S. 
federal government. The animals were transported more than 500 miles (800 km). 

"With everything that's happened to our people, our language, our culture, we feel that bringing the 
buffalo back here is going to heal us[,]" Crystal C'Bearing of the Northern Arapaho tribal historic 
preservation office told those gathered to watch the release. 

The Arapaho have plans to widen the buffalo's range to 600 acres and report they are considering 
eventually pooling resources with the nearby Eastern Shoshone Tribe, who currently have a herd of 33 
buffalo. 

"I thi nk [working with the Eastern Shoshone]'s definitely a possibility. There's no sense in having two 
private herds[,]" said Devin Oldman, who helped manage the delivery of the buffalo. "I would thi nk 
that we would try to get our numbers up to one or two hundred before we do that so we have a nice 
strong herd." 

In the 1800s, the buffalo were hunted nearly to extinction not only for their valuable hides but also 
because many U.S. generals, including President Ulysses S. Grant, believed that removing the buffalo 




would undermine the economies of many of the Native American tribes that depended on them for food 
and goods and make it easier to push them onto reservations. 


Sources 

Brendan LaChance. "Arapaho School students celebrate Wind River bison release with song" — Oil 
City News, October 17, 2019 

Savannah Mayer. "Northern Arapaho Tribe Welcomes First Buffalo Herd" — Wyoming Public Media, 
October 16, 2019 

J. Weston Phippin. "’Kill Every Buffalo You Can! Every Buffalo Dead Is an Indian Gone'" — The 
Atlantic, May 13, 2016 


Argentina qualify for Rugby World Cup in France next year 

WikiNews 

Monday, July 10, 2006 
Flag of Argentina.svg 

The Argentina national rugby union team has qualified for the 2007 Rugby World Cup to take place in 
France next year, during October and November. Argentina join Pool D with hosts France as well as 
Ireland and two nations that will come through as Europe 3 and Africa. 

The Pumas, as Argentina are known, defeated Uruguay 26 points to nil at home at the San Isidro 
Athletic Club in Buenos Aires to take the first Americas spot. Miguel Avramovic scored two tries, with 
Federico Todeschini converting both, as well as kicking two penalty goals for Argentina. Following the 
Uruguay win, Argentina finished at the top of Round 3a of Americas qualifying. In their first match of 
Round 3a, Argentina defeated Chile 60 points to 12 in Santiago. Chile are currently in second place 
behind Argentina, however, there is still one fixture remaining, between Chile and Uruguay, so both 
nations have the chance to continue to the next round. 

In the other group - Round 3b, the USA are leading the table, though they and Canada have both won 
one game - having defeated Barbados, who are now out of the running for a place. The USA and 
Canada are meeting in St. John’s in Canada, on August 12th, 2006, which will determine who goes 
through to the World Cup as Americas 2, and who enters the Round 4 play-off against Chile to fight it 
out for Americas 3. 

This page has been automatically archived by a robot, and is no longer publicly editable. 

Got a correction? Add the template { {editprotected} } to the talk page along with your corrections, and 
it will be brought to the attention of the administrators. 

Please note that the listed sources may no longer be available online. 

See also 

2007 Rugby World Cup - Americas qualification 
Sources 

"Pumas book World Cup spot" — scrum.com, July 9, 2006 

"Argentina qualify for 2007 Rugby World Cup" — worldcupweb.com, July 9, 2006 






Hungarian state-owned enterprise acquires Hirtenberger Defence 
Group 

WikiNews 

Thursday, November 7, 2019 

On Monday, Hungarian daily newspaper Magyar Nemzet revealed a deal whereby, on October 29, 
Hungarian state-owned enterprise HDT Vedelmi Ipari Kft. (HDT Limited) acquired Austrian mortar 
and shell manufacturer Hirtenberger Defence Group. Hirtenberger Defence Group also acknowledged 
the deal. 


A Hirtenberger M12 (120mm mortar) field setup. (Image: Hirtenberger Holding GmbH, Austria) 

In the deal, Austrian, United Kingdom and New Zealand production sites are to be kept, with market 
sales expected to cover for the price in the long run. A government-guaranteed loan covered the costs, 
but the exact figure was kept secret. 

The November 4 issue of Magyar Nemzet published an interview with Gaspar Maroth, the Hungarian 
Government commissioner responsible for defence, defence industries and coordinating defence 
modernization, in which the deal was announced. On the same day, the Hirtenberger Defence Group 
issued a corresponding press release. 

While not naming any other bidders, Maroth said the Hungarian bid won after lengthy negotiations, out 
of mulitple competing offers. He said he expects no political turmoil between the neighboring Austria 
and Hungary over the sale. He also noted the acquisition fits into the Hungarian "outward investment" 
((hu)) strategy of Prime Minister Viktor Orban. 

The Austrian partner asked for the price to be kept secret, but the commissioner stated the purchase was 
financed by a loan, so it is not a burden on the state budget. With government resolution No. 

1430/2019, the state issued an indemnity bond to cover for HDT’s 38.8 million euro loan, and daily 
Nepszava covered the story with a headline pointing out that amount as the presumed price. The 
creditor Hungarian Development Bank is state-owned as well. Already-queued orders won’t leave idle 
capacity for some years, Maroth said, and paying back this loan seems realistic; unnamed industry 
experts called this dubious to Nepszava, as the market is saturated and margins are thin, while noting 
this kind of equipment is needed by the Defence Forces. 

The company structure remains unchanged and all sites continue to operate, but Hungarian engineers 
are to join the research and development team. Maroth pointed out it would have been much more 
costly and time-consuming to research mortar technology than to acquire it this way. He noted, "the 
army modernization does not just cover buying ’hardware’ but technology transfer as well." ((hu)) 

Nepszava noted the purchase appeared to circumvent the Ministry of Defence. HDT Limited was 
registered on August 6, 2019 and is under the aegis of Hungarian National Asset Management, Inc. 

To moderni z e its military, in 2018, Hungary licensed Czech firearm technology and started assembling 
firearms in Kiskunfelegyhaza, then agreed with Airbus to open a helicopter parts factory as a joint 
venture in Gyula. 



US President Trump has called for NATO members to increase military spending. According to a 
March 14, 2019 NATO press release, Hungary spent an estimated 1.15% of its GDP on military 
expenditures in 2018; NATO guidelines call for 2%. Maroth noted the military had been "effectively 
disarmed" ((hu)) by 2010, when Viktor Orban regained the prime ministry of Hungary for his second 
term. Hungary launched a military development program dubbed "Zrinyi 2026" in 2017 to address 
structural and financial challenges faced by the Defence Force and to renew its equipment. 


Have an opinion on this story? Share it! 

Sources 

"Press Release" — Hirtenberger Defence Systems, November 4, 2019 (PDF) 

"Gov’t buys arms company HDS" — Budapest Business Journal, November 4, 2019 
Karoly Villanyi. "Patinas osztrak hadiipari ceget vasarolt a magyar allam" — Magyar Nemzet, 
November 4, 2019 (Hungarian) 

Zoltan Batka, Zsolt Papp. "Orbanek 13 milliardert vettek meg az osztrak fegyvergyarat" — Nepszava, 
November 4, 2019 (Hungarian) 

"1430/2019. (VII. 26.) Korm. hatarozat [Government resolution No. 1430/2019]" — Hungarian 
Government, July 26, 2019 (Hungarian) 

"Airbus Helicopters and Hungarian Government to establish manufacturing site in Gyula" — Airbus, 
May 28, 2019 

Michael-Ross Fiorentino. "NATO pledge: Which European countries spend over 2% of GDP on 
defence?" — Euronews, March 14, 2019 

"Defence Expenditure of NATO Countries (2011-2018)" — NATO, March 14, 2019 (PDF) 

"Zrinyi 2026 Programme to begin" — Ministry of Defence (Hungary), December 22, 2016 
Further reading 

"Ungarn kauft Munitionsproduktion von Hirtenberger" — Der Standard, November 4, 2019 (Gennan) 
Renate Graber. "Munitionserzeuger Hirtenberger will friedlich werden" — Der Standard, July 15, 2019 
(German) 


Male Magellanic penguins pine for pairings: Wikinews interviews 
biologist Natasha Gownaris 

Wiki news 

Sunday, January 27, 2019 

In findings published earlier this month in Ecological Applications, scientists from the University of 
Washington and Center for Ecosystem Sentinels examine the reason for the plummeting numbers of 
female Magellanic penguins, Spheniscus magellanicus, that have been reported at the birds' breeding 
sites in South America over the past twenty years and more. Wikinews caught up with postdoctoral 
researcher and study co-author Natasha Gownaris to learn more. 





A mated pair of Magellanic penguins on Punta Tombo, showing the visual similarity between male and 
female birds. 

Image: Natasha Gownaris. 

In a press release, Gownaris said, "Two decades ago, there were about 1.5 adult male Magellanic 
penguins for every adult female at Punta Tombo[...] Today, it's approaching three males for every 
female." The findings suggested a disparity in the death rate of juvenile and adult penguins, rather than 
differences in chick survival, account for this difference. 

Punta Tombo is one of the annual breeding sites for the species; it is in Argentina. The penguins travel 
thousands of miles each year to reach these sites. 

The work involved building population models out of over thirty years of data collected by tagging 
individual penguins. Findings also suggested the pronounced sex disparity might make population 
models used to predict survival among other birds with a more even gender balance inappropriate for 
use on Megallanic penguins. 

According to the data, since 1987, overall population of Magellanic penguins in Punta Tombo at one of 
their annual breeding sites in Argentina has declined 40%, while the male-to-female ratio has greatly 
increased. 

Since 1983, the research team has been putting stainless steel bands on tens of thousands of chicks 
hatched at the Punta Tombo breeding site in Argentina, noting which juvenile and adult birds make it 
back to the site the next year and extrapolating how many lived and died. Among juveniles, there was a 
17% survival rate for males and 12% for females. Among adults, it was 89% and 85%. These effects 
became compounded every year, reaching as high as six males to one female among older penguins. 

The researchers noted implications for penguin conservation: Gownaris remarked, "Over the years, this 
team has helped preserve the land and waters around breeding colonies like Punta Tombo[...] But now 
we’re starting to understand that, to help Magellanic penguins, you have to protect waters where they 
feed in winter, which are thousands of miles north from Punta Tombo." 


Two bloodied males at Punta Tombo fighting over a female in the background. Gownaris told our 
correspondent about increased aggression from male birds. 

Image: Natasha Gownaris. 

Gownaris answered a series of questions for our correspondent. 

Wiki news waves Left.pngWikinews Wikinews waves Right.png What prompted your curiosity about 
Magellanic penguins? 

Natasha Gownaris: I've wanted to be a marine scientist since I was a child, when I would collect sand 
crabs (Emerita talpoida) from local beaches in New York. I studied fish as a graduate student, but I 
have a pair of adopted parrots and I am generally fascinated by birds. Plus, penguins eat fish! Studying 
penguins seemed like a great way to merge my love for the ocean and my love for birds. Penguins and 
other seabirds are also important to study because they tell us something about the health of the ocean 
ecosystems they feed in, similar to the use of canaries to test air quality in coal mines. Unfortunately, 
the decline of many seabird species worldwide is yet another warning sign of the negative and 
widespread impacts humans are having on the ocean. 



Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png How did you approach putting together such 
a large-scale study? 


NG: This study started in 1982, long before my joining the lab in March of 2016. Dr. Dee Boersma 
began this study as a response to a Japanese company's interest in harvesting penguins for their skin, 
meat, and oil. Although the project has evolved over time, Dr. Boersma had the foresight to start 
banding chicks in 1983 and to set up a standard protocol that we follow each year. Since then, over 
44,000 chicks have been banded at Punta Tombo. We’ve been able to follow some individuals for 30+ 
years, collecting detailed information on things like how often they breed and how many mates they've 
had. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png How much time did you end up spending in 
Argentina? What was it like at the breeding site? 


The two males continue their battle over the female. 

Image: Natasha Gownaris. 

NG: Members of the Boersma lab and volunteers spend approximately six months each year at Punta 
Tombo. I was fortunate enough to spend nearly four months at the colony between 2015 and 2017. It's 
an incredible, otherworldly place. Magellanic penguins nest in burrows or bushes, and some areas of 
the colony are so dense with burrows that you feel like you're on a different planet. The colony has 
declined by over 40% since the study started...so I can't even imagine what it was like in the 1980s. My 
favorite time of the day is around 8PM, when (hopefully fat) penguins are returning to the colony en 
masse after a foraging trip. They are also most vocal in the morning and evening, making their 
characteristic braying sound— the related African penguin earned the name "jackass penguin" because 
they sound a bit like donkeys. The colony is also full of other beautiful and interesting creatures, 
including a llama-like species called the guanaco and an ostrich-like species called the rhea. 

Cquotel.svg I was fortunate enough to spend nearly four months at the colony between 2015 and 
2017. It's an incredible, otherworldly place. Cquote2.svg 
—Natasha Gownaris 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png Do you have any theories on why more 
female juveniles die at sea? You mention starvation; what might be the causes of that, and are there 
other possible explanations you can think of? 

NG: We are not yet certain why females are more likely to die, but we think it must be related to their 
smaller body size. Because the mortality is most uneven in juveniles, higher mortality doesn’t seem to 
be related to greater costs of breeding for females than for males. Female Magellanic penguins are 
about 17% lighter than males and have smaller bills. We think that, because of this size difference, 
females have a lower storage capacity, can’t dive as deep, and can't take as wide a range of prey as 
males — all disadvantages when faced with limited and unpredictable food resources. These 
disadvantages hit juvenile females even harder, as juveniles are still learning how to forage and often 
travel further than adults do in the non-breeding season. Counts of carcasses in the species' migration 
range support starvation as the main cause of female-biased mortality; while oiled carcasses have a sex 
ratio of 1:1, females outnumber males in carcasses of starved birds. The only other possibility is that 
females are moving to other colonies at higher rates than are males, but this species is known to almost 
always return to its natal colony to breed. 



The victorious male departs with the female. 

Image: Natasha Gownaris. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png You suggest conservation efforts should look 
at protection of feeding grounds. What sort of measures do you think might be beneficial? 

NG: Because penguins migrate such long distances over the non-breeding season, a mixture of tools 
(including no-take marine protected areas and traditional fisheries management tools, like catch limits) 
is likely to be needed. Although there is currently some spatial protection surrounding the species’ 
breeding colony, this protection does not extend to their migratory route. And, of course, everyone can 
contribute to penguin conservation by reducing their plastic waste, making more sustainable food 
choices, and reducing their carbon footprint. 

Wiki news waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png What do you think might be causing pressure 
on food sources for the penguins? 

NG: The two main threats to the food sources of this colony are climate change, which cause shifts in 
primary productivity and fish stocks, and fisheries. Fisheries compete with penguins for fish species 
such as hake and anchovy. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png Have you noticed differences in behavior 
among the penguins as the ratios become increasingly skewed? 

NG: In a separate study currently under review, we have shown that aggression between males of 
Magellanic penguins is higher when the sex ratio at the colony is more skewed towards males. We also 
showed that nearly all females at the colony breed but that, over time, fewer and fewer males find 
mates. Single male penguins sometimes intrude [on] nests of mated pairs and interrupt the incubation 
of eggs or feeding of chicks, leading to mortality. In some cases, they will even attack and kill chicks. 

Wiki news waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png Your release mentioned sexing the penguins 
was problematic; how did you achieve it with confidence? 


File photo of a Guanaco surrounded by penguins on Punta Tombo. 

Image: furlin via Flickr. 

NG: We have some methods of sexing penguins that we feel confident about — using genetics or 
measures of cloaca size around egg laying, for example. However, these methods are time intensive, so 
we have also developed visual cues for sex penguins (bill size, behavior, forehead shape). We looked at 
individuals that had been sexed using both a certain method (e.g. genetics) and visual methods to 
calculate how often we got it right based on visual cues alone and found that we have very high 
accuracy. We also used statistical tools to help to deal with uncertainty in the sex of some individuals. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png How well can you extrapolate population 
trends at Punta Tombo based on the birds you tagged? More broadly, how well do you think this work 
represents global populations? 


Cquotel .svg everyone can contribute to penguin conservation by reducing their plastic waste, making 



more sustainable food choices, and reducing their carbon footprintCquote2.svg 
—Natasha Gownaris 

NG: It is likely that females have higher mortality than males at other colonies of this species and in 
other penguin species. We unfortunately do not have enough information from other colonies of this 
species (e.g. sex ratio and population trends) for an accurate global assessment of population trends. 

We do know that some colonies of the species are growing but that, at the global level, the species is 
still in decline. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png In your opinion, for how much longer are 
penguin populations sustainable without intervention? 

NG: This is nearly impossible to answer without more information on other colonies of the species, but 
the Punta Tombo colony is declining rapidly. We estimate declines of at least 43% since 1987 from our 
annual surveys at the colony, but it is likely that actual declines are higher because of the increasingly 
skewed sex ratio. 

Wikinews waves Left.pngWNWikinews waves Right.png What are your next plans moving forward 
with your work? 

NG: We are currently studying the sex ratio in Magellanic penguin chicks (at hatching and at fledging) 
to determine how this influences the sex ratio in adults. There are two priorities moving forward — 1) 
estimating sex ratio at other colonies of this species and determining whether females are more likely to 
leave Punta Tombo for other colonies than are males and 2) determining the mechanisms underlying 
lower female survival, e.g. by studying the foraging behavior and diet of males and females and the 
individual characteristics (like body size) that correlate with survival. 


Have an opinion on this story? Share it! 

Sources 

This article is a featured article. 

Wikinews 

This article is a featured article. It is considered one of the best works of the Wikinews community. See 
Wikinews:Featured articles for more information. 

Wiki news 

This exclusive interview features first-hand journalism by a Wikinews reporter. See the collaboration 
page for more details. 

James Urton. "The number of single male Magellanic penguins is rising at this breeding colony. Here’s 
why." — University of Washington News, January 2, 2019 
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seabird, the Magellanic Penguin" — Ecological Applications, January 2, 2019 
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https://archive.org/details/cd_801-live_801 

801 Live 

by 801 

E’G Records (EGCD 26) 

Publication date 1976 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle-Austin Foundation 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Tracklist: 

1. Lagrima 

2. T.N.K. (Tomorrow Never Knows) 

3. East of Asteroid 

4. Rongwrong 

5. Sombre Reptiles 

6. Baby's on Fire 

7. Diamond Head 

8. Miss Shapiro 

9. You Really Got Me 

10. Third Uncle 

featuring Jamaican/British guitarist, Lloyd Watson, who died November 19, 2019 


https://archive.org/details/cd_silk-degrees_boz-scaggs_2 

Silk Degrees 

by Boz Scaggs 
CBS (CK 33920) 

Publication date 1976 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle Austin Foundation 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Tracklist: 

1. What Can I Say 

2. Georgia 

3. Jump Street 

4. What Do You Want the Girl to Do 

5. Harbor Lights 

6. Lowdown 





7. It's Over 

8. Love Me Tomorrow 

9. Lido Shuffle 

10. We're All Alone 


https://archive.org/details/arevoureadvforcoOOjenn 

Are You Ready for the Country? 

by Way Ion Jennings 

New York, N.Y. : RCA Victor 

Publication date 1976 
Topics Country music 
Digitizing sponsor Internet Archive 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 

Country songs; performed by Waylon Jennings, with instrumental and vocal accompaniment 
Recorded at the Sound Labs, Hollywood, CA 

Are you ready for the country — Them old love songs — So good woman — Jack a diamonds — Can't 
you see — MacArthur Park (Revisited) — I'll go back to her — A couple more years — Old friend — 
Precious memories 


https://archive.org/details/LittleMiltonFriendl 

Friend Of Mine 

by Little Milton 

Publication date 1976 
Topics Funk, Soul, Blues, Delta 
Language English 
Tracklist 

1 Friend Of Mine 

2 You're Gonna Make Me Cry 

3 Baby It Ain't No Way 

4 Mis-using My Love 

5 Don't Turn Away 

6 It's All Bad News 

7 Bring It On Back 

8 Sundown (Monologue 

9 Sundown 

10 I'm In Love With My Best Friend's Wife 






https://archive.org/details/cd_boston_boston_Q 

Boston 

by Boston 
Epic (EK 34188) 

Publication date 1976 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle-Austin Foundation 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Tracklist: 

1. More Than a Feeling 

2. Peace of Mind 

3. Foreplay / Long Time 

4. Rock & Roll Band 

5. Smokin’ 

6. Hitch a Ride 

7. Something About You 

8. Let Me Take You Home Tonight 


https://archive.org/details/lp_mozart-arias_svlvia-sass 

Mozart Arias 

by Sylvia Sass 
Hungaroton (SLPX 11812) 

Publication date 1976 

Topics Classical, Opera 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle-Austin Foundation 

Contributor Internet Archive 

Language Italian 

"The artwork of this LP is a mix of Hungarian, German and English languages." 

Streaming only 
Tracklist: 

1. Ah Lo Previdi, K. 272 

2. D’Oreste, D'Ajace, K. 366 No. 29 

3. Bella Mia Fiama, K. 528 

4. Ch’Io Mi Scordi Di Te?, K. 505 








https://archive.org/details/nbcssaturdavnighOOavkr 

NBC's Saturday Night Live 

by Aykroyd, Dan; Belushi, John; Chase, Chevy; Curtin, Jane; Morris, Garrett, 1937-; Newman, 

Laraine, 1952-; Radner, Gilda 
New York, N.Y. : Arista 

Publication date 1976 

Topics Comedy sketches, Television comedies, American wit and humor 
Digitizing sponsor Internet Archive 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 

Featuring the Not Ready for Prime Time Players: Dan Aykroyd, John Belushi, Chevy Chase, Jane 
Curtin, Garrett Morris, Laraine Newman, Gilda Radner 

Comedy sketches from the NBC television program Saturday night live 

Gerald Ford (1:19) — Opening (:36) — Monologue (2:20) — Segue — Speed (1:01) — Bedtime story 
(2:36) — Segue — Shimmer (1:27) — Gun control (4:42) — Segue — Fondue (1:29) — Dueling Brandos 
(1:49) -- Anna Freud (2:15) -- Bees on parade (:44) — Promo — Weekend update 1 (3:20) — Spud (1:01) 
— Weekend update 2 (1:06) — Weatherman (1:54) — Emily Litella (1:20) — News for the hard of 
hearing (:42) — Segue -- Uvula (1:51) -- Jimmy Carter (1:57) — Chevy's girls (2:36) — Segue -- 
Fluckers (1:54) — Word association (2:24) — Goodbyes (:26) — Closing (:47) 


https://archive.org/details/songwritersoundrOOadam 

Songwriter 

by Margie Adam, 

Berkeley, Calif. : Pleiades Records 

Publication date 1976 
Topics Popular music 
Digitizing sponsor Internet Archive 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Margie Adam, piano, vocal, with various instrumental ace 
Text of songs on container 
Durations on labels 

Best friend — Images — Lost in inner space — Rag bag — Sweet friend of mine — Beautiful soul — I've 
got a fury — After the drought — Sleazy — Would you like to tapdance on the moon? 







https://archive.org/details/kindofhushsoundrOOcarp 

A Kind of Hush 

by The Carpenters 

Beverly Hills, Calif. : A & M Records 

Publication date 1976 
Topics Popular music 
Digitizing sponsor Internet Archive 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Songs 

The Carpenters, with orchestra 
Lyrics on inner sleeve 

There's a kind of hush — You — Sandy — Goofus — Can’t smile without you — I need to be in love — 
One more time — Boat to sell — I have you — Breaking up is hard to do 


https://archive.org/details/cd_heiira_ioni-mitchell 

Hejira 

by Joni Mitchell 
Asylum Records (253 053) 

Publication date 1976 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle-Austin Foundation 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Tracklist: 

1. Coyote 

2. Amelia 

3. Furry Sings the Blues 

4. A Strange Boy 

5. Hejira 

6. Song for Sharon 

7. Black Crow 

8. Blue Motel Room 

9. Refuge of the Roads 





https://archive.org/details/cd_sweet-honev-in-the-rock_sweet-honev-in-the-rock 

Sweet Honey in the Rock 

by Sweet Honey in the Rock 
Flying Fish Records (FF 70022) 

Publication date 1976 

Digitizing sponsor Kahle-Austin Foundation 
Contributor Internet Archive 
Language English 

This item is available with audio samples only 
Tracklist: 

1. Sweet Honey in the Rock 

2. The Sun Will Never Go Down 

3. Dream Variations 

4. Let Us Come Together 

5. Joanne Little 

6. Jesus Is My Only Friend 

7. Are There Any Rights I'm Entitled To 

8. Going to See My Baby 

9. You Make My Day Pretty 

10. Hey Mann 

11. Doing Things Together 

12. Traveling Shoes 


Anacreontic: "When spring came on with fresh delight," 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Parnell by Thomas Parnell 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The_Poetical_Works_o f_Thomas_Pamell_( 1833VPoem_6 

ANACREONTIC. 

When spring came on with fresh delight, 

To cheer the soul, and charm the sight, 

While easy breezes, softer rain, 

And warmer suns salute the plain; 

'Twas then, in yonder piny grove, 

That Nature went to meet with Love. 

Green was her robe, and green her wreath, 

Where'er she trod, ’twas green beneath; 

Where’er she turn’d, the pulses beat 
With new recruits of genial heat; 

And in her train the birds appear, 

To match for all the coming year. 






Rais’d on a bank where daisies grew, 

And violets intermix’d a blue, 

She finds the boy she went to find; 

A thousand pleasures wait behind, 

Aside, a thousand arrows lie, 

But all unfeather'd wait to fly. 

When they met, the dame and boy, 
Dancing Graces, idle Joy, 

Wanton Smiles, and airy Play, 

Conspir’d to make the scene be gay; 

Love pair’d the birds through all the grove, 
And Nature bid them sing to Love, 

Sitting, hopping, fluttering, sing, 

And pay their tribute from the wing, 

To fledge the shafts that idly he, 

And yet unfeather’d wait to fly. 

’Tis thus, when spring renews the blood, 
They meet in every trembling wood, 

And thrice they make the plumes agree, 
And every dart they mount with three, 

And every dart can boast a kind, 

Which suits each proper turn of mind. 

From the towering eagle's plume 
The generous hearts accept their doom: 
Shot by the peacock's painted eye, 

The vain and airy lovers die: 

For careful dames and frugal men, 

The shafts are speckled by the hen: 

The pies and parrots deck the darts, 

When prattling wins the panting hearts: 
When from the voice the passions spring, 
The warbling finch affords a wing: 
Together, by the sparrow stung, 

Down fall the wanton and the young: 

And fledg’d by geese the weapons fly, 
When others love they know not why. 

All this, as late I chanced to rove, 

I learn’d in yonder waving grove. 

And see, says Love, who called me near, 
How much I deal with Nature here, 

How both support a proper part, 

She gives the feather, I the dart. 



Then cease for souls averse to sigh, 

If Nature cross ye, so do I; 

My weapon there unfeather’d flies, 

And shakes and shuffles through the skies: 

But if the mutual charms I find 
By which she links you, mind to mind, 

They wing my shafts, I poise the darts, 

And strike from both, through both your hearts. 
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ACT I 
SCENE 

The Lady Bantock’s boudoir, Bantock Hall, Rutlandshire, a spacious room handsomely furnished 
(chiefly in the style of Louis the Fourteenth) and lighted by three high windows, facing the south-west. 
A door between the fireplace and the windows leads to his lordship’s apartments. A door the other side 
of the fireplace is the general entrance. The door opposite the windows leads through her ladyship’s 
dressing-room into her ladyship’s bedroom. Over the great fireplace hangs a full-length portrait of 
Constance, first Lady Bantock, by Hoppner. 

The time is sunset of a day in early spring. The youthful Lord Bantock is expected home with his 
newly wedded wife this evening; and the two Misses Wetherell, his aunts, have been busy decorating 
the room with flowers, and are nearing the end of their labours. The two Misses Wetherell have grown 
so much alike it would be difficult for a stranger to tell one from the other; and to add to his confusion 
they have fallen into the habit of dressing much alike in a fashion of their own that went out long ago, 
while the hair of both is white, and even in their voices they have caught each other’s tones. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [she has paused from her work and is looking out of the windows]. 
Such a lovely sunset, dear. 


THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [she leaves her work and joins her sister. The two stand 



holding each other’s hands, looking out]. Beautiful! [A silence. The sun is streaming full into the 
room.] You—you don’t think, dear, that this room—[she looks round it]—may possibly be a little too 
sunny to quite suit her? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [not at first understanding]. How, dear, too sun—[She grasps the 
meaning.] You mean—you think that perhaps she does that sort of thing? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Well, dear, one is always given to understand that they do, 
women—ladies of her profession. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It seems to me so wicked: painting God’s work. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We mustn’t judge hardly, dear. Besides, dear, we don’t know 
yet that she does. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Perhaps she’s young, and hasn’t commenced it. I fancy it’s only 
the older ones that do it. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. He didn’t mention her age, I remember. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. No, dear, but I feel she’s young. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I do hope she is. We may be able to mould her. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We must be very sympathetic. One can accomplish so much with 
sympathy. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We must get to understand her. [A sudden thought.] Perhaps, 
dear, we may get to like her. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [doubtful]. We might try, dear. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. For Vernon’s sake. The poor boy seems so much in love with 
her. We must— 

Bennet has entered. He is the butler. 

BENNET. Doctor Freemantle. I have shown him into the library. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Thank you, Bennet. Will you please tell him that we shall be 
down in a few minutes? I must just finish these flowers. [She returns to the table.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Why not ask him to come up here? We could consult him—about 
the room. He always kn ows everything. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. A good idea. Please ask him, Bennet, if he would mind 
coming up to us here. [Bennet, who has been piling up fresh logs upon the fire, turns to go.] Oh, 
Bennet! You will remind Charles to put a footwanner in the carriage! 



BENNET. I will see to it myself. [He goes out.] 


THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Thank you, Bennet. [To her sister] One’s feet are always so 
cold after a railway journey. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I’ve been told that, nowadays, they heat the carriages. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Ah, it is an age of luxury! I wish I knew which were her 
favourite flowers. It is so nice to be greeted by one’s favourite flowers. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I feel sure she loves lilies. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And they are so appropriate to a bride. So— 

Announced by Bennet, Dr. Freemantle bustles in. He is a dapper little man, clean-shaven, with quick 
brisk ways. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he shakes hands]. Well, and how are we this afternoon? [He feels the pulse of 
the Younger Miss Wetherell] Steadier. Much steadier! [of the Elder Miss Wetherell.] Nervous tension 
greatly relieved. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. She has been sleeping much better. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he pats the hand of the Elder Miss Wetherell]. Excellent! Excellent! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. She ate a good breakfast this morning. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he pats the hand of the Younger Miss Wetherell]. Couldn’t have a better sign. 
[He smiles from one to the other.] Brain disturbance, caused by futile opposition to the inevitable, 
evidently abating. One page Marcus Aurelius every morning before breakfast. “Adapt thyself,” says 
Marcus Aurelius, “to the things with which thy lot has been cast. Whatever happens—” 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. You see, doctor, it was all so sudden. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. The unexpected! It has a way of taking us by surprise—bowling us over— 
completely. Till we pull ourselves together. Make the best of what can’t be helped—like brave, sweet 
gentlewomen. [He presses their hands. They are both wiping away a tear.] When do you expect them? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. To-night, by the half-past eight train. We had a telegram this 
morning from Dover. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Um! and this is to be her room? [He takes it in.] The noble and renowned 
Constance, friend and confidant of the elder Pitt, maker of history, first Lady Bantock—by Hoppner— 
always there to keep an eye on her, remind her of the family traditions. Brilliant idea, brilliant! [They 
are both smiling with pleasure.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. And you don’t think—it is what we wanted to ask you—that there 
is any fear of her finding it a little trying—the light? You see, this is an exceptionally sunny room. 



THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And these actresses—if all one hears is true 


The dying sun is throwing his last beams across the room. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Which, thank God, it isn’t. [He seats himself in a large easy-chair. The two 
ladies sit side by side on a settee.] I’ll tell you just exactly what you’ve got to expect. A lady—a few 
years older than the boy himself, but still young. Exquisite figure; dressed—perhaps a trifle too 
regardless of expense. Hair—maybe just a shade too golden. All that can be altered. Features— 
piquant, with expressive eyes, the use of which she probably understands, and an almost permanent 
smile, displaying an admirably preserved and remarkably even set of teeth. But, above all, clever. 
That’s our sheet-anchor. The woman’s clever. She will know how to adapt herself to her new position. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [turning to her sister]. Yes, she must be clever to have obtained 
the position that she has. [To the Doctor] Vernon says that she was quite the chief attraction all this 
winter, in Paris. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. And the French public is so critical. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [drily]. Um! I was thinking rather of her cleverness in “landing” poor Vernon. 
The lad’s not a fool. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We must do her justice. I think she was really in love with him. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [still more drily]. Very possibly. Most cafe-chantant singers, I take it, would be 
—with an English lord. [He laughs.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You see, she didn’t know he was a lord. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Didn’t know—? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. No. She married him, thinking him to be a plain Mr. 
Wetherell, an artist. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Where d’ye get all that from? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. From Vernon himself. You’ve got his last letter, dear. [She has 
opened her chatelaine bag.] Oh, no, I’ve got it myself. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. He’s not going to break it to her till they reach here this 
evening. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [she reads]. Yes. “I shall not break it to her before we reach home. 
We were married quietly at the Hotel de Ville, and she has no idea I am anything else than plain Vernon 
James Wetherell, a fellow-countryman of her own, and a fellow-artist. The dear creature has never 
even inquired whether I am rich or poor.” I like her for that. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. You mean to tell me—[He jumps up. With his hands in his jacket pockets, he 
walks to and fro.] I suppose it’s possible. 



THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You see, she isn’t the ordinary class of music-hall singer. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I should say not. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. She comes of quite a good family. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Her uncle was a bishop. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Bishop? Of where? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [with the letter]. He says he can’t spell it. It’s somewhere in New 
Zealand. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Do they have bishops over there? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Well, evidently. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Then her cousin is a judge. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. In New Zealand? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [again referring to the letter]. No—in Ohio. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Seems to have been a somewhat scattered family. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. People go about so much nowadays. 

Mrs. Bennet has entered. She is the housekeeper. 

MRS. BENNET [she is about to speak to the Misses Wetherell; sees the Doctor], Good afternoon, 
doctor. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Afternoon, Mrs. Bennet. 

MRS. BENNET [she turns to the Misses Wetherell, her watch in her hand]. I was thinking of having 
the fire lighted in her ladyship’s bedroom. It is half past six. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You are always so thoughtful. She may be tired. 

MRS. BENNET. If so, everything will be quite ready. [She goes out, closing door.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE. What do they think about it all—the Bennets? You have told them? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We thought it better. You see, one hardly regards them as 
servants. They have been in the family so long. Three generations of them. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Really, since our poor dear brother’s death, Bennet has been more 
like the head of the house than the butler. 



THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Of course, he doesn’t say much. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It is her having been on the stage that they feel so. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. You see, they have always been a religious family. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Do you know, I really think they feel it more than we do. I found 
Peggy crying about it yesterday, in the scullery. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he has been listening with a touch of amusement.] Peggy Bennet? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Yes. Charles Bennet’s daughter. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Happen to have a servant about the place who isn’t a Bennet? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. No, no, I don’t really think we have. Oh, yes—that new girl 
Mrs. Bennet engaged last week for the dairy. What is her name? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Arnold. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Ah, yes, Arnold. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Ah! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I t hink she’s a cousin, dear. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Only a second cousin. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Um! Well I should tell the whole family to buck up. Seems to me, from what 
you tell me, that their master is bringing them home a treasure. [He shakes hands briskly with the 
ladies.] May look in again to-morrow. Don’t forget—one page Marcus Aurelius before breakfast—in 
case of need. [He goes out.] 

The sun has su nk . The light is twilight. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. He always cheers one up. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. He’s so alive. [Mrs. Bennet comes in from the dressing- 
room. She leaves the door ajar. The sound of a hammer is heard. It ceases almost immediately.] Oh, 
Mrs. Bennet, we were going to ask you—who is to be her ladyship’s maid? Have you decided yet? 

MRS. BENNET. I have come to the conclusion—looking at the thing from every point of view—that 
Jane would be the best selection. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Jane! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. But does she understand the duties? 


MRS. BENNET. A lady’s maid, being so much alone with her mistress, is bound to have a certain 



amount of influence. And Jane has exceptionally high principles. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. That is true, dear. 

MRS. BENNET. As regards the duties, she is very quick at learning anything new. Of course, at first 


The sound of hammering again comes from the bedroom. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Who is that hammering in her ladyship’s bedroom? 

MRS. BENNET. It is Bennet, Miss Edith. We thought it might be helpful: a few texts, hung where 
they would always catch her ladyship’s eye. [She notices the look of doubt.] Nothing offensive. Mere 
general exhortations such as could be read by any lady. [The Misses Wetherell look at one another, but 
do not speak.] I take it, dinner will be at half past seven, as usual? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Yes, Mrs. Bennet, thank you. They will not be here till about 
nine. They will probably prefer a little supper to themselves. 

Mrs. Bennet goes out—on her way to the kitchen. The Misses Wetherell look at one another again. 

The hammering recommences. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [she hesitates a moment, then goes to the open door and calls]. 
Bennet—Bennet! [She returns and waits. Bennet comes in.] Oh, Bennet, your wife tells us you are 
putting up a few texts in her ladyship’s bedroom. 

BENNET. It seemed to me that a silent voice, speaking to her, as it were, from the wall— 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. It is so good of you—only, you—you will be careful there is 
nothing she could regard as a personal allusion. 

BENNET. Many of the most popular I was compelled to reject, purely for that reason. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We felt sure we could trust to your discretion. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. You see, coming, as she does, from a good family— 
BENNET. It is that—I speak merely for myself—that gives me hope of reclaiming her. 

A silence. The two ladies, feeling a little helpless, again look at one another. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We must be very sympathetic. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And patient, Bennet. 

BENNET. It is what I am preparing myself to be. Of course, if you think them inadvisable, I can take 
them down again. 


THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. No, Bennet, oh no! I should leave them up. Very thoughtful 



of you, indeed. 


BENNET. It seemed to me one ought to leave no stone unturned. [He returns to his labours in the 
bedroom.] 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [after a pause], I do hope she’ll like the Bennets. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I think she will—after a time, when she is used to them. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I am so anxious it should turn out well. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I feel sure she’s a good woman. Vernon would never have fallen 
in love with her if she hadn’t been good. [They take each other’s hand, and sit side by side, as before, 
upon the settee. The twilight has faded: only the faint firelight remains, surrounded by shadows.] Do 
you remember, when he was a little mite, how he loved to play with your hair? [The younger Miss 
Wetherell laughs.] I always envied you your hair. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. He was so fond of us both. Do you remember when he was 
recovering from the measles, his crying for us to bath him instead of Mrs. Bennet? I have always 
reproached myself that we refused. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. He was such a big boy for his age. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I thi nk we might have stretched a point in a case of illness. 

The room has grown very dark. The door has been softly opened; Vernon and Fanny have entered 
noiselessly. Fanny remains near the door hidden by a screen, Vernon has crept forward. At this point 
the two ladies become aware that somebody is in the room. They are alarmed. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Who’s there? 

VERNON. It’s all right, aunt. It’s only I. 

The two ladies have risen. They run forward, both take him in their arms. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Vernon! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. My dear boy! 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. But we didn’t expect you— 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. And your wife, dear? 

VERNON. She’s here! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Here? 


Fanny, from behind the screen, laughs. 



VERNON. We’ll have some light. [He whispers to them.] Not a word—haven’t told her yet. [Feeling 
his way to the wall, he turns on the electric light.] 

Fanny is revealed, having slipped out from behind the screen. There is a pause. Vernon, standing near 
the fire, watches admiringly. 

FANNY. Hope you are going to like me. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. My dear, I am sure we shall. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It is so easy to love the young and pretty. [They have drawn close 
to her. They seem to hesitate.] 

FANNY [laughs]. It doesn’t come off, does it, Vernon, dear? [Vernon laughs. The two ladies, 
laughing, kiss her.] I’m so glad you think I’m pretty. As a matter of fact, I’m not. There’s a certain 
charm about me, I admit. It deceives people. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We were afraid—you know, dear, boys—[she looks at Vernon 
and smiles] sometimes fall in love with women much older than themselves—especially women—[She 
grows confused. She takes the girl’s hand.] We are so relieved that you—that you are yourself, dear, 

FANNY. You were quite right, dear. They are sweet. Which is which? 

VERNON [laughs]. Upon my word, I never can tell. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Vernon! And you know I was always your favourite! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Dear! 

VERNON. Then this is Aunt Alice. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. No dear, Edith. 

[Vernon throws up his hands in despair. They all laugh.] 

FANNY. I think I shall dress you differently; put you in blue and you in pink. [She laughs.] Is this the 
drawing-room? 

VERNON. Your room, dear. 

FANNY. I like a room where one can stretch one’s legs. [She walks across it.] A little too much desk 
[referring to a massive brass-bound desk, facing the three windows]. 


THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It belonged to the elder Pitt. 

FANNY. Um! Suppose we must find a corner for it somewhere. That’s a good picture. 
THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. It is by Hoppner. 



FANNY. One of your artist friends? 

VERNON. Well—you see, dear, that’s a portrait of my great-grandmother, painted from life. 

FANNY [she whistles]. I am awfully ignorant on some topics. One good thing, I always was a quick 
study. Not a bad-looking woman. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We are very proud of her. She was the first— 

VERNON [hastily]. We will have her history some other time. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [who understands, signs to her sister]. Of course. She’s tired. 
We are forgetting everything. You will have some tea, won’t you, dear? 

FANNY. No, thanks. We had tea in the train. [With the more or less helpful assistance of Vernon she 
divests herself of her outdoor garments.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [she holds up her hands in astonishment]. Tea in the train! 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We were not expecting you so soon. You said in your 
telegram— 

VERNON. Oh, it was raining in London. We thought we would come straight on—leave our shopping 
for another day. 

FANNY. I believe you were glad it was raining. Saved you such a lot of money. Old Stingy! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Then did you walk from the station, dear? 

FANNY. Didn’t it seem a long way? [She laughs up into his face.] He was so bored. [Vernon laughs.] 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I had better tell—[She is going towards the bell.] 

VERNON [he stops her]. Oh, let them alone. Plenty of time for all that fuss. [He puts them both 
gently side by side on the settee.] Sit down and talk. Haven’t I been clever? [He puts his arm round 
Fanny, laughing.] You thought I had made an ass of myself, didn’t you? Did you get all my letters? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I think so, dear. 

FANNY [she is sitting in an easy-chair. Vernon seats himself on the arm]. Do you know I’ve never 
had a love-letter from you? 

VERNON. You gave me no time. She met me a month ago, and married me last week. 

FANNY. It was quick work. He came—he saw—I conquered! [Laughs.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. They say that love at first sight is often the most lasting. 

VERNON [he puts his arm around her]. You are sure you will never regret having given up the stage? 



The excitement, the 


FANNY. The excitement! Do you know what an actress’s life always seemed to me like? Dancing on 
a tight-rope with everybody throwing stones at you. One soon gets tired of that sort of excitement. Oh, 
I was never in love with the stage. Had to do something for a living. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. It must be a hard life for a woman. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Especially for anyone not brought up to it. 

FANNY. You see, I had a good voice and what I suppose you might call a natural talent for acting. It 
seemed the easiest thing. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I suppose your family were very much opposed to it? 

[Vernon rises. He stands with his back to the fire.] 

FANNY. My family? Hadn’t any! 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. No family? 

Bennet enters. Vernon and Fanny left the door open. He halts, framed by the doorway. 

FANNY. No. You see, I was an only child. My father and mother both died before I was fourteen. 
THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. But your uncle? 

FANNY. Oh, him! It was to get away from him and all that crew that I went on the stage. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It is so sad when relations don’t get on together. 

FANNY. Sadder still when they think they’ve got a right to trample on you, just because you happen to 
be an orphan and—I don’t want to talk about my relations. I want to forget them. I stood them for 
nearly six months. I don’t want to be reminded of them. I want to forget that they ever existed. I want 
to forget— 

Bennet has come down very quietly. Fanny, from where he stands, is the only one who sees him. He 
stands looking at her, his features, as ever, immovable. At sight of him her eyes and mouth open wider 
and wider. The words die away from her tongue. Vernon has turned away to put a log on the fire, and 
so has not seen her expression—only hears her sudden silence. He looks up and sees Bennet. 

VERNON. Ah, Bennet! [He advances, holding out his hand.] You quite well? 

BENNET [shaking hands with him]. Quite well. 

VERNON. Good! And all the family? 

BENNET. Nothing to complain of. Charles has had a touch of influenza. 

VERNON. Ah, sorry to hear that. 



BENNET. And your lordship? 

VERNON. Fit as a fiddle—your new mistress. 

Fanny has risen. Bennet turns to her. For a moment his back is towards the other three. Fanny alone 
sees his face. 

BENNET. We shall endeavour to do our duty to her ladyship. [He turns to Vernon.] I had arranged for 
a more fitting reception— 

VERNON. To tell the honest truth, Bennet, the very thing we were afraid of—why we walked from the 
station, and slipped in by the side door. [Laughing.] Has the luggage come? 

BENNET. It has just arrived. It was about that I came to ask. I could not understand— 

The Misses Wetherell have also risen. Fanny’s speechless amazement is attributed by them and Vernon 
to natural astonishment at discovery of his rank. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. You will be wanting a quiet talk together. We shall see you at 
dinner. 

VERNON. What time is dinner? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Half past seven. [To Fanny] But don’t you hurry, dear. I will 
tell cook to delay it a little. [She kisses her.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You will want some time to arrange that pretty hair of yours. [She 
also kisses the passive, speechless Fanny. They go out hand in hand.] 

BENNET. I will see, while I am here, that your lordship’s room is in order. 

VERNON. Why, where’s Robert, then? 

BENNET. He has gone into town to do some shopping. We did not expect your lordship much before 
nine. There may be one or two things to see to. [He goes into his lordship’s apartments, closing the 
door behind him.] 

FANNY. Vernon, where am I? 

VERNON. At home, dear. 

FANNY. Yes, but where? 

VERNON. At Bantock Hall, Rutlandshire. [Fanny sits down on the settee—drops down rather.] 

You’re not angry with me? You know how the world always talks in these cases. I wanted to be able 
to prove to them all that you married me for myself. Not because I was Lord Bantock. Can you 
forgive me? 



FANNY [she still seems in a dream]. Yes—of course. You didn’t—you wouldn’t—[She suddenly 
springs up.] Vernon, you do love me? [She flings her arms round his neck.] 


VERNON. Dear! 

FANNY. You will never be ashamed of me? 

VERNON. Dearest! 

FANNY. I was only a music-hall singer. There’s no getting over it, you know. 

VERNON. I should have loved you had you been a beggar-maid. 

FANNY [she still clings to him]. With an uncle a costennonger, and an aunt who sold matches. It 
wouldn’t have made any difference to you, would it? You didn’t marry me for my family, did you? 
You didn’t, did you? 

VERNON. Darling! I married you because you are the most fascinating, the most lovable, the most 
wonderful little woman in the world. [Fanny gives a sob.] As for your family—I’ve got a confession 
to make to you, dear. I made inquiries about your family before I proposed to you. Not for my own 
sake—because I knew I’d have to answer a lot of stupid questions. It seemed to me quite a good 
family. 

FANNY. It is! Oh, it is! There never was such a respectable family. That’s why I never could get on 
with them. 

VERNON [laughing]. Well, you haven’t got to—any more. We needn’t even let them know— 
Bennet returns. 

BENNET. Robert I find has returned. It is ten minutes to seven. 

VERNON. Thanks. Well, I shall be glad of a bath. [He turns to Fanny.] Bennet will send your maid 
to you. [He whispers to her.] You’ll soon get used to it all. As for the confounded family—we will 
forget all about them. [Fanny answers with another little stifled sob. Bennet is drawing the curtains, 
his back to the room. Vernon, seeing that Bennet is occupied, kisses the unresponsive Fanny and goes 
out.] 

At the sound of the closing of the door, Fanny looks up. She goes to the door through which Vernon 
has just passed, listens a moment, then returns. Bennet calmly finishes the drawing of the curtains. 
Then he, too, crosses slowly till he and Fanny are facing one another across the centre of the room. 

FANNY. Well, what are you going to do? 

BENNET. My duty! 

FANNY. What’s that? Something unpleasant, I know. I can bet my bottom dollar. 

BENNET. That, my girl, will depend upon you. 



FANNY. How upon me? 


BENNET. Whether you prove an easy or a difficult subject. To fit you for your position, a certain 
amount of training will, I fancy, be necessary. 

FANNY. Training! I’m to be—[She draws herself up.] Are you aware who I am? 

BENNET. Oh yes. And who you were. His lordship, I take it, would hardly relish the discovery that 
he had married his butler’s niece. He might consider the situation awkward. 

FANNY. And who’s going to train me? 

BENNET. I am. With the assistance of your aunt and such other members of your family as I consider 
can be trusted. 

FANNY [for a moment she is speechless, then she bursts out]. That ends it! I shall tell him! I shall tell 
him this very moment. [She sweeps towards the door.] 

BENNET. At this moment you will most likely find his lordship in his bath. 

FANNY. I don’t care! Do you think—do you think for a moment that I’m going to allow myself—I, 
Lady Bantock, to be—[Her hand upon the door.] I shall tell him, and you’ll only have yourself to 
blame. He loves me. He loves me for myself. I shall tell him the whole truth, and ask him to give you 
all the sack. 

BENNET. You’re not forgetting that you’ve already told him once who you were? 

[It stops her. What she really did was to leave the marriage arrangements in the hands of her business 
manager, George P. Newte. As agent for a music-hall star, he is ideal, but it is possible that in 
answering Lord Bantock’s inquiries concerning Fanny’s antecedents he may not have kept strictly to 
the truth.] 

FANNY. I never did. I’ve never told him anything about my family. 

BENNET. Curious. I was given to understand it was rather a classy affair. 

FANNY. I can’t help what other people may have done. Because some silly idiot of a man may 
possibly—[She will try a new tack. She leaves the door and comes to him.] Uncle, dear, wouldn’t it be 
simpler for you all to go away? He’s awfully fond of me. He’ll do anything I ask him. I could merely 
say that I didn’t like you and get him to pension you off. You and aunt could have a little roadside inn 
somewhere—with ivy. 

BENNET. Seeing that together with the stables and the garden there are twenty-three of us— 

FANNY. No, of course, he couldn’t pension you all. You couldn’t expect— 

BENNET. I think his lordship might prefer to leave things as they are. Good servants nowadays are 
not so easily replaced. And neither your aunt nor I are at an age when change appeals to one. 



FANNY. You see, it’s almost bound to creep out sooner or later, and then— 

BENNET. We will make it as late as possible [He crosses and rings the bell], giving you time to prove 
to his lordship that you are not incapable of learning. 

FANNY [she drops back on the settee. She is half-crying.] Some people would be pleased that their 
niece had married well. 

BENNET. I am old-fashioned enough to think also of my duty to those I serve. If his lordship has 
done me the honour to marry my niece, the least I can is to see to it that she brings no discredit to his 
name. [Mrs. Bennet, followed by Jane Bennet, a severe-looking woman of middle age, has entered 
upon the words “the least I can do.” Bennet stays them a moment with his hand while he finishes. 

Then he turns to his wife.] You will be interested to find, Susannah, that the new Lady Bantock is not a 
stranger. 

MRS. BENNET. Not a stranger! [She has reached a position from where she sees the girl.] Fanny! 
You wicked girl! Where have you been all these years? 

BENNET [interposing]. There will be other opportunities for the discussion of family differences. Just 
now, her ladyship is waiting to dress for dinner. 

MRS. BENNET [sneering]. Her ladyship! 

JANE [also sneering]. I think she might have forewarned us of the honour in store for us. 

MRS. BENNET. Yes, why didn’t she write? 

FANNY. Because I didn’t know. Do you think—[she rises]—that if I had I would ever have married 
him—to be brought back here and put in this ridiculous position? Do you think that I am so fond of 
you all that I couldn’t keep away from you, at any price? 

MRS. BENNET. But you must have known that Lord Bantock— 

FANNY. I didn’t know he was Lord Bantock. I only knew him as Mr. Wetherell, an artist. He wanted 
to feel sure that I was marrying him for himself alone. He never told me—[Ernest Bennet, a very 
young footman, has entered in answer to Bennet’s ring of a minute ago. He has come forward step by 
step, staring all the while open-mouthed at Fanny. Turning, she sees him beside her.] Hulloa, Ernie. 
How are the rabbits? [She kisses him.] 

BENNET. Don’t stand there gaping. I rang for some wood. Tell your brother dinner will be at a 
quarter to eight. 

Ernest, never speaking, still staring at Fanny, gets clumsily out again. 

FANNY. Well, I suppose I’d better see about dressing? Do I dine with his lordship or in the servants’ 
hall? 


MRS. BENNET [turns to her husband]. You see! Still the old impertinence. 



FANNY. Only wanted to know. My only desire is to give satisfaction. 

BENNET [he moves towards the door]. You will do it by treating the matter more seriously. At dinner, 
by keeping your eye upon me, you will be able to tell whether you are behaving yourself or not. 

MRS. BENNET. And mind you are punctual. I have appointed Jane to be your maid. 

FANNY. Jane! 

MRS. BENNET [in arms]. Have you any objections? 

FANNY. No, oh no, so long as you’re all satisfied. 

MRS. BENNET. Remember, you are no longer on the music-hall stage. In dressing for Bantock Hall 
you will do well to follow her advice. 

Bennet, who has been waiting with the door in his hand, goes out; Mrs. Bennet follows. 

JANE [in the tones of a patient executioner]. Are you ready? 

FANNY. Quite ready, dear. Of course—I don’t know what you will think of them—but I’ve only 
brought modern costumes with me. 

JANE [not a lady who understands satire]. We must do the best we can. [She marches out—into the 
dressing-room.] 

Fanny, after following a few steps, stops and thinks. Ernest has entered with the wood. He is piling it 
in the basket by the fire. His entrance decides her. She glances through the open door of the dressing- 
room, then flies across to the desk, seats herself, and begins feverishly to write a telegram. 

FANNY. Ernie! [He comes across to her.] Have you still got your bicycle? 

ERNEST. Yes. 

FANNY. Could you get this telegram off for me before eight o’clock? I don’t want it sent from the 
village; I want you to take it yourself—into the town. There’s a sovereign for you if you do it all right. 

ERNEST. I’11 do it. Can only get into a row. 

FANNY. Pretty used to them, ain’t you? [She has risen. She gives him the telegram. She has stamped 
it.] Can you read it? 

ERNEST. “George P. Newte.” 

FANNY. Hush! 


They both glance at the open door. 



ERNEST [he continues in a lower voice]. “72A, Waterloo Bridge Road, London. Must see you at 
once. Am at the new shop.” [He looks up.] 

FANNY. That’s all right. 

ERNEST. “Come down. Q.T. Fanny.” 

FANNY [nods]. Get off quietly. I’11 see you again— 

THE VOICE OF JANE [from the dressing-room]. Are you going to keep me waiting all night? 

[They start. Ernest hastily thrusts the telegram into his breast-pocket.] 

FANNY. Coming, dear, coming. [To Ernest] Not a word to anyone! [She hurries him out and closes 
door behind him.] Merely been putting the room a bit tidy. [She is flying round collecting her outdoor 
garments.] Thought it would please you. So sorry if I’ve kept you waiting. [Jane has appeared at 
door.] After you, dear. 

Jane goes out again. Fanny, with her pile of luggage, follows. 

[CURTAIN] 

ACT II 
SCENE 

The same. 

Time.—The next morning. 

The door opens. Dr. Freemantle enters, shown in by Bennet, who follows him. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [talking as he enters]. Wonderful! Wonderful! I don’t really think I ever 
remember so fine a spring. 

BENNET [he is making up the fire]. I’m afraid we shall have to pay for it later on. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I expect so. Law of the universe, you know, Bennet—law of the universe. 
Everything in this world has got to be paid for. 

BENNET. Except trouble. [The doctor laughs.] The Times? [He hands it to him.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Thanks. Thanks. [Seats himself.] Won’t be long—his lordship, will he? 
BENNET. I don’t thi nk so. I told him you would be here about eleven. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Um—what do you think of her? 

BENNET. Of—of her ladyship? 



DR. FREEMANTLE. What’s she like? 


BENNET. [They have sunk their voices.] Well, it might have been worse. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Ah! There’s always that consolation, isn’t there? 

BENNET. I think her ladyship—with management—may turn out very satisfactory. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. You like her? 

BENNET. At present, I must say for her, she appears willing to be taught. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. And you think it will last? 

BENNET. I think her ladyship appreciates the peculiarity of her position. I will tell the Miss 
Wetherells you are here. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Ah, thanks! 

BENNET. I fancy her ladyship will not herself be visible much before lunch time. I understand she 
woke this morning with a headache. [He goes out.] 

The Doctor reads a moment. Then the door of the dressing-room opens, and Fanny enters. Her dress is 
a wonderful contrast to her costume of last evening. It might be that of a poor and demure nursery 
governess. Her hair is dressed in keeping. She hardly seems the same woman. 

FANNY [seeing the Doctor, she pauses]. Oh! 

DR. FREEMANTLE [rises]. I beg pardon, have I the pleasure of seeing Lady Bantock? 

FANNY. Yes. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Delighted. May I introduce myself—Dr. Freemantle? I helped your husband 
into the world. 

FANNY. Yes. I’ve heard of you. You don’t mind my closing this door, do you? [Her very voice and 
manner are changed.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE [a little puzzled]. Not at all. 

FANNY [she closes the door and returns]. Won’t—won’t you be seated? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Thanks. [They both sit.] How’s the headache? 

FANNY. Oh, it’s better. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Ah! [A silence.] Forgive me—I’m an old friend of the family. You’re not a bit 
what I expected. 



FANNY. But you like it? I mean you think this—[with a gesture]—is all right? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. My dear young lady, it’s charming. You couldn’t be anything else. 

FANNY. Thank you. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I merely meant that—well, I was not expecting anything so delightfully demure. 

FANNY. That’s the idea—“seemly.” The Lady Bantocks have always been “seemly”? [She puts it as 
a question.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE [more and more puzzled]. Yes—oh, yes. They have always been—[His eye 
catches that of Constance, first Lady Bantock, looking down at him from above the chimney-piece. 

His tone changes.] Well, yes, in their way, you know. 

FANNY. You see, I’m in the difficult position of following her late ladyship. She appears to have been 
exceptionally “seemly.” This is her frock. I mean it was her frock. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. God bless my soul! You are not dressing yourself up in her late ladyship’s 
clothes? The dear good woman has been dead and buried these twenty years. 

FANNY [she looks at her dress]. Yes, it struck me as being about that period. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he goes across to her]. What’s the trouble? Too much Bennet? 

FANNY [she looks up. There is a suspicion of a smile]. One might say—sufficient? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [laughs]. Excellent servants. If they’d only remember it. [He glances round— 
si nk s his voice.] Take my advice. Put your foot down—before it’s too late. 

FANNY. Sit down, please. [She makes room for him on the settee.] Because I’m going to be 
confidential. You don’t mind, do you? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [seating himself]. My dear, I take it as the greatest compliment I have had paid to 
me for years. 

FANNY. You put everything so nicely. I’m two persons. I’m an angel—perhaps that is too strong a 
word? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [doubtfblly]. Well— 

FANNY. We’ll say saint. Or else I’m—the other thing. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Do you know, I think you could be. 

FANNY. It’s not a question about which there is any doubt. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Of course, in this case, a little bit of the devil— 



FANNY [she shakes her head]. There’s such a lot of mine. It has always hampered me, never being 
able to hit the happy medium. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. It is awkward. 

FANNY. I thought I would go on being an angel— 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Saint. 

FANNY. Saint—till—well, till it became physically impossible to be a saint any longer. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. And then? 

FANNY [she rises, turns to him with a gesture of half-comic, half-tragic despair]. Well, then I can’t 
help it, can I? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I think you’re making a mistake. An explosion will undoubtedly have to take 
place. That being so, the sooner it takes place the better. [He rises.] What are you afraid of? 

FANNY [she changes her tone—the talk becomes serious]. You’ve known Vernon all his life? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. No one better. 

FANNY. Tell me. I’ve known him only as a lover. What sort of a man is he? 

A pause. They are looking straight into each other’s eyes. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. A man it pays to be perfectly frank with. 

FANNY. It’s a very old family, isn’t it? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Old! Good Lord no! First Lord Bantock was only Vernon’s great-grandfather. 
That is the woman that did it all. [He is looking at the Hoppner.] 

FANNY. How do you mean? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Got them their title. Made the name of Bantock of importance in the history of 
the Georges. Clever woman. 

FANNY [leaning over a chair, she is staring into the eyes of the first Lady Bantock], I wonder what 
she would have done if she had ever got herself into a really first-class muddle? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. One thing’s certain. [Fanny turns to him.] She’d have got out of it. 

FANNY [addresses the portrait]. I do wish you could talk. 

Vernon bursts into the room. He has been riding. He throws aside his hat and stick. 

VERNON. Hulloa! This is good of you. [He shakes hands with the Doctor.] How are you? [Without 



waiting for any reply, he goes to Fanny, kisses her.] Good morning, dear. How have you been getting 
on together, you two? Has she been talking to you? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Oh, yes. 

VERNON. Doesn’t she talk well? I say, what have you been doing to yourself? 

FANNY. Jane thought this style—[with a gesture]—more appropriate to Lady Bantock. 

VERNON. Um! Wonder if she’s right? [To the Doctor] What do you think? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I think it a question solely for Lady Bantock. 

VERNON. Of course it is. [To Fanny] You know, you mustn’t let them dictate to you. Dear, good, 
faithful souls, all of them. But they must understand that you are mistress. 

FANNY [she seizes eagerly at the chance]. You might mention it to them, dear. It would come so 
much better from you. 

VERNON. No, you. They will take more notice of you. 

FANNY. I’d so much rather you did it. [To Dr. Freemantle] Don’t you think it would come better 
from him? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [laughs]. I’m afraid you’ll have to do it yourself. 

VERNON. You see, dear, it might hurt them, coming from me. It would seem like ingratitude. Mrs. 
Bennet—Why, it wasn’t till I began to ask questions that I grasped the fact that she wasn’t my real 
mother. As for old Bennet, ever since my father died—well, I hardly know how I could have got on 
without him. It was Charles Bennet that taught me to ride; I learned my letters sitting on Jane’s lap. 

FANNY. Yes. Perhaps I had better do it myself. 

VERNON. I’m sure it will be more effective. Of course I shall support you. 

FANNY. Thank you. Oh, by the by, dear, I shan’t be able to go with you to-day. 

VERNON. Why not? 

FANNY. I’ve rather a headache. 

VERNON. Oh, I’m so sorry. Oh, all right, we’ll stop at home. I’m not so very keen about it. 

FANNY. No, I want you to go, dear. Your aunts are looking forward to it. I shall get over it all the 
sooner with everybody out of the way. 

VERNON. Well, if you really wish it. 

The Misses Wetherell steal in. They are dressed for driving. They exchange greetings with the Doctor. 



FANNY. You know you promised to obey. [Tickles his nose with a flower.] 

VERNON [laughing—to the Doctor]. You see what it is to be married? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [laughs]. Very trying. 

VERNON [turning to his aunts]. Fanny isn’t coming with us. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [to Fanny]. Oh, my dear! 

FANNY. It’s only a headache. [She takes her aside.] I’m rather glad of it. I want an excuse for a little 
time to myself. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I understand, dear. It’s all been so sudden. [She kisses her— 
then to the room] She’ll be all the better alone. We three will go on. [She nods and signs to her sister.] 

FANNY [kissing the Elder Miss Wetherell]. Don’t you get betting. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Oh no, dear, we never do. It’s just to see the dear horses. [She 
joins her sister. They whisper.] 

VERNON [to the Doctor to whom he has been talking]. Can we give you a lift? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Well, you might as far as the Vicarage. Good-bye, Lady Bantock. 

FANNY [shaking hands]. Good-bye, Doctor. 

VERNON. Sure you won’t be lonely? 

FANNY [laughs]. Think I can’t exist an hour without you? Mr. Conceited! 

VERNON [laughs and kisses her]. Come along. [He takes the Doctor and his younger Aunt towards 
the door.] 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [who is following last]. I like you in that frock. 

FANNY [laughs]. So glad. It’s Ernest who attends to the fires, isn’t it? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Yes, dear. 

FANNY. I wish you’d send him up. [At door—calls after them] Hope you’ll all enjoy yourselves! 
VERNON [from the distance]. I shall put you on a fiver. 

FANNY. Mind it wins. [She listens a moment—closes door, comes back to desk, and takes a 
Bradshaw.] Five-six-three—five-six-three. [Finds page.] St. Pancras, eight o’clock. Oh, Lord! 
Stamford, 10.45. Leave Stamford—[Ernest has entered.] Is that you, Ernest? 



ERNEST. Yes. 


FANNY. Shut the door. Sure it went off last night, that telegram? 

ERNEST. Yes. 

FANNY. If he doesn’t catch that eight o’clock, he can’t get here till nearly four. That will be awkward. 
[To Ernest] What time is it now? 

ERNEST [looks at clock]. Twenty past eleven. 

FANNY. If he does, he’ll be here about twelve—I believe I’ll go and meet him. Could I get out 
without being seen? 

ERNEST. You’ll have to pass the lodge. 

FANNY. Who’s at the lodge now? 

ERNEST. Mother. 

FANNY. Damn! 

Bennet has entered unnoticed and drawn near. At this point from behind, he boxes Ernest’s ears. 
ERNEST. Here, steady! 

BENNET. On the occasions when your cousin forgets her position, you will remember it and remind 
her of it. Get out! [Ernest, clumsily as ever, “gets out.”] A sort of person has called who, according to 
his own account, “happened to be passing this way,” and would like to see you. 

FANNY [who has been trying to hide the Bradshaw—with affected surprise.] To see me! 

BENNET [drily]. Yes. I thought you would be surprised. He claims to be an old friend of yours—Mr. 
George Newte. 

FANNY [still keeping it up]. George Newte! Of course—ah, yes. Do you mind showing him up? 

BENNET. I thought I would let you know he had arrived, in case you might be getting anxious about 
him. I propose giving him a glass of beer and sending him away again. 

FANNY [flares up]. Look here, uncle, you and I have got to understand one another. I may put up 
with being bullied myself—if I can’t see any help for it—but I’m not going to stand my friends being 
insulted. You show Mr. Newte up here. 

A silence. 

BENNET. I shall deem it my duty to inform his lordship of Mr. Newte’s visit. 

FANNY. There will be no need to. Mr. Newte, if his arrangements permit, will be staying to dinner. 



BENNET. That, we shall see about. [He goes out.] 


FANNY [following him to door]. And tell them I shall want the best bedroom got ready in case Mr. 
Newte is able to stay the night. I’ve done it. [She goes to piano, dashes into the “Merry Widow 
Waltz,” or some other equally inappropriate but well-known melody, and then there enters Newte, 
shown in by Bennet. Newte is a cheerful person, attractively dressed in clothes suggestive of a 
successful bookmaker. He carries a white pot hat and tasselled cane. His gloves are large and bright. 
He is smoking an enormous cigar.] 

BENNET. Mr. Newte. 

FANNY [she springs up and greets him. They are evidently good friends]. Hulloa, George! 

NEWTE. Hulloa, Fan—I beg your pardon, Lady Bantock. [Laughs.] Was just passing this way— 
FANNY [cutting him short]. Yes. So nice of you to call. 

NEWTE. I said to myself—[His eye catches Bennet; he stops.] Ah, thanks. [He gives Bennet his hat 
and stick, but Bennet does not seem satisfied. He has taken from the table a small china tray. This he 
is holding out to Newte, evidently for Newte to put something in it. But what? Newte is puzzled, he 
glances at Fanny. The idea strikes him that perhaps it is a tip Bennet is waiting for. It seems odd, but if 
it be the custom—he puts his hand to his trousers pocket.] 

BENNET. The smoking-room is on the ground-floor. 

NEWTE. Ah, my cigar. I beg your pardon. I couldn’t understand. [He puts it on the tray—breaks into 
a laugh.] 

BENNET. Thank you. Her ladyship is suffering from a headache. If I might suggest—a little less 
boisterousness. [He goes out.] 

NEWTE [he watches him out]. I say, your Lord Chamberlain’s a bit of a freezer! 

FANNY. Yes. Wants hanging out in the sun. How did you manage to get here so early? [She sits.] 

NEWTE. Well, your telegram rather upset me. I thought—correct etiquette for me to sit down here, do 
you think? 

FANNY. Don’t ask me. Got enough new tricks of my own to leam. [Laughs.] Should chance it, if I 
were you. 

NEWTE. Such a long time since I was at Court. [He sits.] Yes, I was up at five o’clock this morning. 
FANNY [laughs]. Oh, you poor fellow! 

NEWTE. Caught the first train to Melton, and came on by cart. What’s the trouble? 

FANNY. A good deal. Why didn’t you tell me what I was marrying? 



NEWTE. I did. I told you that he was a gentleman; that he— 

FANNY. Why didn’t you tell me that he was Lord Bantock? You knew, didn’t you? 

NEWTE [begins to see worries ahead]. Can’t object to my putting a cigar in my mouth if I don’t light 
it—can he? 

FANNY. Oh, light it—anything you like that will help you to get along. 

NEWTE [bites the end off the cigar and puts it between his teeth. This helps him]. No, I didn’t know 
—not officially. 

FANNY. What do you mean—“not officially”? 

NEWTE. He never told me. 

FANNY. He never told you anything—for the matter of that. I understood you had found out 
everything for yourself. 

NEWTE. Yes; and one of the things I found out was that he didn’t want you to know. I could see his 
little game. Wanted to play the Lord Burleigh fake. Well, what was the harm? Didn’t make any 
difference to you! 

FANNY. Didn’t make any difference to me! [Jumps up.] Do you know what I’ve done? Married into 
a family that keeps twenty-three servants, every blessed one of whom is a near relation of my own. 

[He sits paralysed. She goes on.] That bald-headed old owl—[with a wave towards the door]—that 
wanted to send you off with a glass of beer and a flea in your ear—that’s my uncle. The woman that 
opened the lodge gate for you is my Aunt Amelia. The carroty-headed young man that answered the 
door to you is my cousin Simeon. He always used to insist on kissing me. I’m expecting him to begin 
again. My “lady’s” maid is my cousin Jane. That’s why I’m dressed like this! My own clothes have 
been packed off to the local dressmaker to be made “decent.” Meanwhile, they’ve dug up the family 
vault to find something for me to go on with. [He has been fumbling in all his pockets for matches. 

She snatches a box from somewhere and flings it to him.] For Heaven’s sake light it! Then, perhaps, 
you’ll be able to do something else than stare. I have claret and water—mixed—with my dinner. 

Uncle pours it out for me. They’ve locked up my cigarettes. Aunt Susannah is coming in to-morrow 
morning to hear me say my prayers. Doesn’t trust me by myself. Thinks I’ll skip them. She’s the 
housekeeper here. I’ve got to know them by heart before I go to bed to-night, and now I’ve mislaid 
them. [She goes to the desk—hunts for them.] 

NEWTE [having lighted his eternal cigar, he can begin to think]. But why should they— 

FANNY [still at desk]. Because they’re that sort. They honestly think they are doing the right and 
proper thing—that Providence has put it into their hands to turn me out a passable substitute for all a 
Lady Bantock should be; which, so far as I can understand, is something between the late lamented 
Queen Victoria and Goody-Two-Shoes. They are the people that I ran away from, the people I’ve told 
you about, the people I’ve always said I’d rather starve than ever go back to. And here I am, plumped 
down in the midst of them again—for life! [Honoria Bennet, the “still-room” maid, has entered. She is 
a pert young minx of about Fanny’s own age.] What is is? What is it? 



HONORIA. Merely passing through. Sorry to have excited your ladyship. [Goes into dressing-room.] 


FANNY. My cousin Honoria. They’ve sent her up to keep an eye upon me. Little cat! [She takes her 
handkerchief, drapes it over the keyhole of the dressing-room door.] 

NEWTE [at sight of Honoria he has jumped up and hastily hidden his cigar behind him]. What are you 
going to do? 

FANNY [she seats herself and suggests to him the writing-chair]. Hear from you—first of all—exactly 
what you told Vernon. 

NEWTE [sitting]. About you? 

FANNY [nods]. About me—and my family. 

NEWTE. Well—couldn’t tell him much, of course. Wasn’t much to tell. 

FANNY. I want what you did tell. 

NEWTE. I told him that your late father was a musician. 

FANNY. Yes. 

NEWTE. Had been unfortunate. Didn’t go into particulars. Didn’t seem to be any need for it. That 
your mother had died when you were still only a girl and that you had gone to live with relatives. [He 
looks for approval.] 

FANNY. Yes. 

NEWTE. That you hadn’t got on well with them—artistic temperament, all that sort of thing—that, in 
consequence, you had appealed to your father’s old theatrical friends; and that they—that they, having 
regard to your talent—and beauty— 

FANNY. Thank you. 

NEWTE. Had decided that the best thing you could do was to go upon the stage. [He finishes, 
tolerably well pleased with himself.] 

FANNY. That’s all right. Very good indeed. What else? 

NEWTE [after an uncomfortable pause]. Well, that’s about all I knew. 

FANNY. Yes, but what did you tell him? 

NEWTE. Well, of course, I had to tell him something. A man doesn’t marry without knowing just a 
little about his wife’s connections. Wouldn’t be reasonable to expect him. You’d never told me 
anything—never would; except that you’d liked to have boiled the lot. What was I to do? [He is 
playing with a quill pen he has picked up.] 



FANNY [she takes it from him]. What did you do? 


NEWTE [with fine frankness]. I did the best I could for you, old girl, and he was very nice about it. 
Said it was better than he’d expected, and that I’d made him very happy—very happy indeed. 

FANNY [she leans across, puts her hand on his]. You’re a dear, good fellow, George—always have 
been. I wouldn’t plague you only it is absolutely necessary I should know—exactly what you did tell 
him. 

NEWTE [a little sulkily]. I told him that your uncle was a bishop. 

FANNY [sits back—staring at him]. A what? 

NEWTE. A bishop. Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand. 

FANNY. Why New Zealand? 

NEWTE. Why not? Had to be somewhere. Didn’t want him Archbishop of Canterbury, did you? 
FANNY. Did he believe it? 

NEWTE. Shouldn’t have told him had there been any fear that he wouldn’t. 

FANNY. I see. Any other swell relations of mine knocking about? 

NEWTE. One—a judge of the Supreme Court in Ohio. Same name, anyhow, O’Gorman. Thought I’d 
make him a cousin of yours. I’ve always remembered him. Met him when I was over there in ninety- 
eight—damn him! 

A silence. 

FANNY [she rises]. Well, nothing else for it! Got to tell him it was all a pack of lies. Not blaming 
you, old boy—my fault. Didn’t know he was going to ask any questions, or I’d have told him myself. 
Bit of bad luck, that’s all. 

NEWTE. Why must you tell him? Only upset him. 

FANNY. It’s either my telling him or leaving it for them to do. You know me, George. How long do 
you see me being bossed and bullied by my own servants? Besides, it’s bound to come out in any case. 

NEWTE [he rises. Kindly but firmly he puts her back into her chair. Then pacing to and fro with his 
hands mostly in his trousers pockets, he talks]. Now, you listen to me, old girl. I’ve been your 
business manager ever since you started in. I’ve never made a mistake before—[he turns and faces her] 
—and I haven’t made one this time. 

FANNY. I don’t really see the smartness, George, stuffing him up with a lot of lies he can find out for 
himself. 



NEWTE. If he wants to. A couple of telegrams, one to His Grace the Bishop of Waiapu, the other to 
Judge Denis O’Gorman, Columbus, Ohio, would have brought him back the information that neither 
gentlemen had ever heard of you. If he hadn’t been careful not to send them. He wasn’t marrying you 
with the idea of strengthening his family connections. He was marrying you because he was just gone 
on you. Couldn’t help himself. 

FANNY. In that case, you might just as well have told him the truth. 

NEWTE. Which he would then have had to pass on to everyone entitled to ask questions. Can’t you 
understand? Somebody, in the interest of everybody, had to tell a he. Well, what’s a business manager 
for? 

FANNY. But I can’t do it, George. You don’t know them. The longer I give in to them the worse 
they’ll get. 

NEWTE. Can’t you square them? 

FANNY. No, that’s the trouble. They are honest. They’re the “faithful retainers” out of a melodrama. 
They are working eighteen hours a day on me not for any advantage to themselves, but because they 
think it their “duty” to the family. They don’t seem to have any use for themselves at all. 

NEWTE. Well, what about the boy? Can’t he talk to them? 

FANNY. Vernon! They’ve brought him up from a baby—spanked him all round, I expect. Might as 
well ask a boy to talk to his old schoolmaster. Besides, if he did talk, then it would all come out. As I 
tell you, it’s bound to come out—and the sooner the better. 

NEWTE. It must not come out! It’s too late. If we had told him at the beginning that he was 
proposing to marry into his own butler’s family—well, it’s an awkward situation—he might have 
decided to risk it. Or he might have cried off. 

FANNY. And a good job if he had. 

NEWTE. Now talk sense. You wanted him—you took a fancy to him from the beginning. He’s a nice 
boy, and there’s something owing to him. [It is his trump card, and he knows it.] Don’t forget that. 
He’s been busy, explaining to all his friends and relations why they should receive you with open arms: 
really nice girl, born gentlewoman, good old Church of England family—no objection possible. For 
you to spring the truth upon him now—well, it doesn’t seem to me quite fair to him. 

FANNY. Then am I to live all my life dressed as a charity girl? 

NEWTE. You keep your head and things will gradually right themselves. This family of yours— 
they’ve got some sense, I suppose? 

FANNY. Never noticed any sign of it myself. 

NEWTE. Maybe you’re not a judge. [Laughs.] They’ll listen to reason. You let me have a talk to 
them, one of these days; see if I can’t show them—first one and then the other—the advantage of 
leaving to “better” themselves—with the help of a little ready money. Later on—choosing your proper 



time—you can break it to him that you have discovered they’re distant connections of yours, a younger 
branch of the family that you’d forgotten. Give the show time to settle down into a run. Then you can 
begin to make changes. 

FANNY. You’ve a wonderful way with you, George. It always sounds right as you put it—even when 
one jolly well knows that it isn’t. 

NEWTE. Well, it’s always been right for you, old girl, ain’t it? 

FANNY. Yes. You’ve been a rattling good friend. [She takes his hands.] Almost wish I’d married you 
instead. We’d have been more suited to one another. 

NEWTE [shakes his head]. Nothing like having your fancy. You’d never have been happy without 
him. [He releases her.] ’Twas a good engagement, or I’d never have sanctioned it. 

FANNY. I suppose it will be the last one you will ever get me. [She has dropped for a moment into a 
brown study.] 

NEWTE [he turns]. I hope so. 

FANNY [she throws off her momentary mood with a laugh]. Poor fellow! You never even got your 
commission. 

NEWTE. I’ll take ten per cent, of all your happiness, old girl. So make it as much as you can for my 
benefit. Good-bye. [He holds out hand.] 

FANNY. You’re not going? You’ll stop to lunch? 

NEWTE. Not to-day. 

FANNY. Do. If you don’t, they’ll think it’s because I was frightened to ask you. 

NEWTE. All the better. The more the other party thinks he’s having his way, the easier always to get 
your own. Your trouble is, you know, that you never had any tact. 

FANNY. I hate tact. [Newte laughs.] We could have had such a jolly little lunch together. I’m all 
alone till the evening. There were ever so many things I wanted to talk to you about. 

NEWTE. What? 

FANNY. Ah, how can one talk to a man with his watch in his hand? [He puts it away and stands 
waiting, but she is cross.] I think you’re very disagreeable. 

NEWTE. I must really get back to town. I oughtn’t to be away now, only your telegram— 

FANNY. I know. I’m an ungrateful little beast! [She crosses and rings bell.] You’ll have a glass of 
champagne before you go? 


NEWTE. Well, I won’t say no to that. 



FANNY. How are all the girls? 

NEWTE. Oh, chirpy. I’m bringing them over to London. We open at the Palace next week. 

FANNY. What did they think of my marriage? Gerty was a bit jealous, wasn’t she? 

NEWTE. Well, would have been, if she’d known who he was. [Laughs.] 

FANNY. Tell her. Tell her [she draws herself up] I’m Lady Bantock, of Bantock Hall, Rutlandshire. It 
will make her so mad. [Laughs.] 

NEWTE [laughs]. I will. 

FANNY. Give them all my love. [Ernest appears in answer to her bell.] Oh, Ernest, tell Bennet—[the 
eyes and mouth of Ernest open]—to see that Mr. Newte has some refreshment before he leaves. A 
glass of champagne and—and some caviare. Don’t forget. [Ernest goes out.] Good-bye. You’ll come 
again? 

NEWTE. Whenever you want me—and remember—the watchword is “Tact”! 

FANNY. Yes, I’ve got the word all right. [Laughs.] Don’t forget to give my love to the girls. 

NEWTE. I won’t. So long! [He goes out.] 

Fanny closes the door. Honoria has re-entered from the dressing-room. She looks from the 
handkerchief still hanging over the keyhole to Fanny. 

HONORIA. Your ladyship’s handkerchief? 

FANNY. Yes. Such a draught through that keyhole. 

HONORIA [takes the handkerchief, hands it to Fanny]. I will tell the housekeeper. 

FANNY. Thanks. Maybe you will also mention it to the butler. Possibly also to the—[She suddenly 
changes.] Honoria. Suppose it had been you—you know, you’re awfully pretty—who had married 
Lord Bantock, and he had brought you back here, among them all—uncle, aunt, all the lot of them— 
what would you have done? 

HONORIA [she draws herself up]. I should have made it quite plain from the first, that I was mistress, 
and that they were my servants. 

FANNY. You would, you think— 

HONORIA [checking her outburst]. But then, dear—you will excuse my speaking plainly—there is a 
slight difference between the two cases. [She seats herself on the settee. Fanny is standing near the 
desk.] You see, what we all feel about you, dear, is—that you are—well, hardly a fit wife for his 
lordship. [Fanny’s hands are itching to box the girl’s ears. To save herself, she grinds out through her 
teeth the word “Tack!”] Of course, dear, it isn’t altogether your fault. 



FANNY. Thanks. 


HONORIA. Your mother’s marriage was most unfortunate. 

FANNY [her efforts to suppress her feelings are just—but only just—successful.] Need we discuss 
that? 

HONORIA. Well, he was an Irishman, dear, there’s no denying it. [Fanny takes a cushion from a chair 
—with her back to Honoria, she strangles it. Jane has entered and is listening.] Still, perhaps it is a 
painful subject. And we hope—all of us—that, with time and patience, we may succeed in eradicating 
the natural results of your bringing-up. 

JANE. Some families, finding themselves in our position, would seek to turn it to their own advantage. 
We think only of your good. 

FANNY. Yes, that’s what I feel—that you are worrying yourselves too much about me. You’re too 
conscientious, all of you. You, in particular, Jane, because you know you’re not strong. You’ll end up 
with a nervous breakdown. [Mrs. Bennet has entered. Honoria slips out. Fanny turns to her aunt.] I 
was just saying how anxious I’m getting about Jane. I don’t like the look of her at all. What she wants 
is a holiday. Don’t you agree with me? 

MRS. BENNET. There will be no holiday, I fear, for any of us, for many a long day. 

FANNY. But you must. You must think more of yourselves, you know. You’re not looking well, aunt, 
at all. What you both want is a month—at the seaside. 

MRS. BENNET. Your object is too painfully apparent for the subject to need discussion. True 
solicitude for us would express itself better in greater watchfulness upon your own behaviour. 

FANNY. Why, what have I done? 

Bennet enters, followed, unwillingly, by Ernest. 

MRS. BENNET. Your uncle will explain. 

BENNET. Shut that door. [Ernest does so. They group round Bennet—Ernest a little behind. Fanny 
remains near the desk.] Sit down. [Fanny, bewildered, speechless, sits.] Carry your mind back, please, 
to the moment when, with the Bradshaw in front of you, you were considering, with the help of your 
cousin Ernest, the possibility of your slipping out unobserved, to meet and commune with a person you 
had surreptitiously summoned to visit you during your husband’s absence. 

FANNY. While I think of it, did he have anything to eat before he went? I told Ernest to—ask you to 
see that he had a glass of champagne and a— 

BENNET [waves her back into silence]. Mr. Newte was given refreshment suitable to his station. [She 
goes to interrupt. Again he waves her back.] We are speaking of more important matters. Your cousin 
reminded you that you would have to pass the lodge, occupied by your Aunt Amelia. I state the case 
correctly? 



FANNY. Beautifully! 


BENNET. I said nothing at the time, doubting the evidence of my own ears. The boy, however— 
where is the boy?—[Ernest is pushed forward]—has admitted—reluctantly—that he also heard it. [A 
pause. The solemnity deepens.] You made use of an expression— 

FANNY. Oh, cut it short. I said “damn.” [A shudder passes.] I’m sorry to have frightened you, but if 
you knew a little more of really good society, you would know that ladies—quite slap-up ladies—when 
they’re excited, do—. 

MRS. BENNET [interrupting with almost a scream]. She defends it! 

BENNET. You will allow me to be the judge of what a lady says, even when she is excited. As for this 
man, Newte— 

FANNY. The best friend you ever had. [She is “up” again.] You thank your stars, all of you, and tell 
the others, too, the whole blessed twenty-three of you—you thank your stars that I did “surreptitiously” 
beg and pray him to run down by the first train and have a talk with me; and that Providence was kind 
enough to you to enable him to come. It’s a very different tune you’d have been singing at this moment 
—all of you—if he hadn’t. I can tell you that. 

MRS. BENNET. And pray, what tune should we have been singing if Providence hadn’t been so 
thoughtful of us? 

FANNY [she is about to answer, then checks herself, and sits again]. You take care you don’t find out. 
There’s time yet. 

MRS. BENNET. We had better leave her. 

BENNET. Threats, my good girl, will not help you. 

MRS. BENNET [with a laugh]. She’s in too tight a comer for that. 

BENNET. A contrite heart is what your aunt and I desire to see. [He takes from his pocket a small 
book, places it open on the desk.] I have marked one or two passages, on pages 93-7. We will discuss 
them together—later in the day. 

They troop out in silence, the key turns in the lock. 

FANNY [takes up the book—turns to the cover, reads]. “The Sinner’s Manual.” [She turns to page 
93.] 

[CURTAIN] 

ACT III 

SCENE 


The same. 



Time.—A few days later. 


A table is laid for tea. Ernest enters with the tea-urn. He leaves the door open; through it comes the 
sound of an harmonium, accompanying the singing of a hymn. Fanny comes from her dressing-room. 
She is dressed more cheerfully than when we last saw her, but still “seemly.” She has a book in her 
hand. She pauses, hearing the music, goes nearer to the open door, and listens; then crosses and takes 
her place at the table. The music ceases. 

FANNY. Another prayer meeting? [Ernest nods.] I do keep ’em busy. 

ERNEST. D’ye kn ow what they call you downstairs? 

FANNY. What? 

ERNEST. The family cross. 

FANNY. I’m afraid it’s about right. 

ERNEST. What have you been doing this time? Swearing again? 

FANNY. Worse. I’ve been lying. [Ernest gives vent to a low whistle.] Said I didn’t know what had 
become of that yellow poplin with the black lace flounces, that they’ve had altered for me. Found out 
that I’d given it to old Mother Potts for the rummage sale at the Vicarage. Jane was down there. 

Bought it in for half a crown. 

ERNEST. You are risky. Why, you might have known— 

Vernon comes in. He is in golfing get-up. He throws his cap on to the settee. 

VERNON. Hello, got a cup of tea there? 

Ernest goes out. 

FANNY. Yes. Thought you were playing golf? 

VERNON. Just had a telegram handed to me in the village—from your friend Newte. Wants me to 
meet him at Melton Station at five o’clock. [Looks at his watch.] Know what he wants? 

FANNY. Haven’t the faintest idea. [She hands him his cup.] Is he coming here? Or merely on his 
way somewhere? 

VERNON. I don’t know; he doesn’t say. 

FANNY. Don’t let him mix you up in any of his “ventures.” Dear old George, he’s as honest as the 
day, but if he gets hold of an “idea” there’s always thousands in it for everybody. 

VERNON. I’ll be careful. [Ernest has left the door open. The harmonium breaks forth again, together 
with vocal accompaniment as before.] What’s on downstairs, then—a party? 



FANNY. Bennet is holding a prayer meeting. 

VERNON. A prayer meeting? 

FANNY. One of the younger members of the family has been detected “telling a deliberate lie.” 

[Vernon is near the door listening, with his back towards her, or he would see that she is smiling.] 

Black sheep, I suppose, to be found in every flock. [Music ceases, Ernest having arrived with the news 
of his lordship’s return.] 

VERNON [returning to the table, having closed the door]. Good old man, you know, Bennet. All of 
them! So high-principled! Don’t often get servants like that, nowadays. 

FANNY. Seems almost selfish, keeping the whole collection to ourselves. 

VERNON [laughs]. ’Pon my word it does. But what can we do? They’ll never leave us—not one of 
them. 

FANNY. No, I don’t believe they ever will. 

VERNON. Do you know, I sometimes think that you don’t like them. [Fanny makes a movement.] Of 
course, they are a bit bossy, I admit. But all that comes from their devotion, their— 

FANNY. The wonder to me is that, brought up among them, admiring them as you do, you never 
thought of marrying one of them. 

VERNON [staggered.] Marrying them? 

FANNY. I didn’t say “them.” I said “one of them.” There’s Honoria. She’s pretty enough, anyhow. 
So’s Alice, Charles Bennet’s daughter, and Bertha and Grace—all of them beautiful. And what’s even 
better still—good. [She says it viciously.] Didn’t you ever think of them? 

VERNON. Well [laughs]—well, one hardly marries into one’s own kitchen. 

FANNY. Isn’t that rather snobbish? You say they’re more like friends than servants. They’ve lived 
with your people, side by side, for three generations, doing their duty, honourably. There’s never been 
a slur upon their name. They’re “high-principled.” You kn ow it. They’ve better manners than nine- 
tenths of your smart society, and they’re healthy. What’s wrong with them—even from a lord’s point of 
view? 

VERNON [recovering himself]. Well, don’t pitch into me about it. It’s your fault if I didn’t marry 
them—I mean one of them. [He laughs, puts his empty cup back on the table.] Maybe I’d have 
thought about it—if I hadn’t met you. 

FANNY [takes his hand in hers]. I wish you hadn’t asked Newte any questions about me. It would 
have been so nice to feel that you had married me—just because you couldn’t help it—just because I 
was I and nothing else mattered. 


VERNON. Let’s forget I ever did. [He kneels beside her.] I didn’t do it for my own sake, as you 



know. A man in my position has to think of other people. His wife has to take her place in society. 
People insist upon knowing something about her. It’s not enough for the stupid “County” that she’s the 
cleverest, most bewilderingly beautiful, bewitching lady in the land. 

FANNY. And how long will you think all that? 

VERNON. For ever, and ever, and ever. 

FANNY. Oh, you dear boy. [She kisses him.] You don’t know how a woman loves the man she loves 
to love her. [Laughs.] Isn’t that complicated? 

VERNON. Not at all. We’re just the same. We love to love the woman we love. 

FANNY. Provided the “County” will let us. And the County has said: A man may not marry his 
butler’s niece. 

VERNON [laughing]. You’ve got butlers on the brain. If ever I do run away with my own cook or 
under-housemaid, it will be your doing. 

FANNY. You haven’t the pluck! The “County” would laugh at you. You men are so frightened of 
being laughed at. 

VERNON [he rises]. Well, if it saves us from making asses of ourselves— 

FANNY. Wasn’t there a niece of old Bennet’s, a girl who had been brought up abroad, and who wasn’t 
a domestic servant—never had been—who stayed with them here, at the gardener’s cottage, for a short 
time, some few years ago? 

VERNON. You mean poor Rose Bennet’s daughter—the one who ran away and married an organ- 
grinder. 

FANNY. An organ-grinder? 

VERNON. Something of that sort—yes. They had her over; did all they could. A crazy sort of girl; 
used to sing French ballads on the village green to all the farm labourers she could collect. Shortened 
poor Bennet’s life by about ten years. [Laughs.] But why? Not going to bully me for not having fallen 
in love with her, are you? Because that really wasn’t my fault. I never even saw her. ’Twas the winter 
we spent in Rome. She bolted before we got back. Never gave me a chance. 

FANNY. I accept the excuse. [Laughs.] No, I was merely wondering what the “County” would have 
done if by any chance you had married her. Couldn’t have said you were marrying into your own 
kitchen in her case, because she was never in your kitchen—absolutely refused to enter it, I’m told. 

VERNON [laughs]. It would have been a “nice point,” as they say in legal circles. If people had liked 
her, they’d have tried to forget that her cousins had ever been scullery-maids. If not, they’d have taken 
good care that nobody did. 


Bennet enters. He brings some cut flowers, with the “placing” of which he occupies himself. 



BENNET. I did not know your lordship had returned. 

VERNON. Found a telegram waiting for me in the village. What’s become of that niece of yours, 
Bennet—your sister Rose’s daughter, who was here for a short time and ran away again? Ever hear 
anything about her? 

BENNET [very quietly he turns, lets his eyes for a moment meet Fanny’s. Then answers as he crosses 
to the windows]. The last I heard about her was that she was married. 

VERNON. Satisfactorily? 

BENNET. Looking at it from her point of view—most satisfactorily. 

VERNON [laughs]. But looking at it from his—more doubtful? 

BENNET. She was not without her attractions. Her chief faults, I am inclined to think, were those 
arising from want of discipline in youth. I have hopes that it is not even yet too late to root out from 
her nature the weeds of indiscretion. 

VERNON. And you think he is the man to do it? 

BENNET. Perhaps not. But fortunately there are those about her fully alive to the duty devolving 
upon them. 

VERNON. Um. Sounds a little bit like penal servitude for the poor girl, the way you put it, Bennet. 

BENNET. Even penal servitude may be a blessing, if it serves to correct a stubborn spirit. 

VERNON. We’ll have to make you a J.P., Bennet. Must be jolly careful I don’t ever get tried before 
you. [Laughs.] Is that the cart? 

BENNET [he looks out through the window]. Yes, your lordship. 

VERNON [he takes up his cap]. I may be bringing someone back with me. [To Fanny, who 
throughout has remained seated.] Why not put on your hat—come with me? 

FANNY [she jumps up, delighted]. Shall I? 

BENNET. Your ladyship is not forgetting that to-day is Wednesday? 

FANNY. What’s the odds. There’s nobody to call. Everybody is still in town. 

BENNET. It has always been the custom of the Lady Bantocks, when in residence, to be at home on 
Wednesdays. 

VERNON. Perhaps better not. It may cause talk; if, by chance, anybody does come. I was forgetting 
it was Wednesday. [Fanny sits again.] I shan’t do anything without consulting you. Good-bye. 


FANNY. Good-bye. 



Vernon goes out. 


BENNET. You think it wise, discussing with his lordship the secret history of the Bennet family? 

FANNY. What do you mean by telling him my father was an organ-grinder? If the British public knew 
the difference between music and a hurdy-gurdy, he would have kept a butler of his own. 

BENNET. I am not aware of having mentioned to his lordship that you ever to my knowledge even 
had a father. It is not my plan—for the present at all events—to inform his lordship anything about 
your family. Take care I am not forced to. 

FANNY. Because my father, a composer who had his work performed at the Lamoureux Concerts—as 
I can prove, because I’ve got the programme—had the misfortune to marry into a family of lackeys— 
I’m not talking about my mother: she was never really one of you. She had the soul of an artist. 

BENNET [white with suppressed fury; he is in front of her; his very look is enough to silence her]. 

Now you listen to me, my girl, once and for all. I told you the night of your arrival that whether this 
business was going to prove a pleasant or an unpleasant one depended upon you. You make it an easy 
one—for your own sake. With one word I can bring your house of cards about your ears. I’ve only to 
tell him the truth for him to know you as a cheat and liar. [She goes to speak; again he silences her.] 
You listen to me. You’ve seen fit to use strong language; now I’m using strong language. This boy, 
who has married you in a moment of impulse, what does he know about the sort of wife a man in his 
position needs? What do you? made to sing for your living on the Paris boulevards—whose only 
acquaintance with the upper classes has been at shady restaurants. 

FANNY. He didn’t want a woman of his own class. He told me so. It was because I wasn’t a 
colourless, conventional puppet with a book of etiquette in place of a soul that he was first drawn 
towards me. 

BENNET. Yes. At twenty-two, boys like unconventionality. Men don’t: they’ve learnt its true name, 
vulgarity. Do you think I’ve stood behind English society for forty years without learning anything 
about it! What you call a colourless puppet is what we call an English lady. And that you’ve got to 
learn to be. You talk of “lackeys.” If your mother, my poor sister Rose, came from a family of 
“lackeys” there would be no hope for you. With her blood in your veins the thing can be done. We 
Bennets—[he draws himself up]—we serve. We are not lackeys. 

FANNY. All right. Don’t you call my father an organ-grinder, and I won’t call you lackeys. 
Unfortunately that doesn’t end the trouble. 

BENNET. The trouble can easily be ended. 

FANNY. Yes. By my submitting to be ruled in all things for the remainder of my life by my own 
servants. 

BENNET. Say “relations,” and it need not sound so unpleasant. 

FANNY. Yes, it would. It would sound worse. One can get rid of one’s servants. [She has crossed 
towards the desk. Her cheque-book lies there half hidden under other papers. It catches her eye. Her 



hand steals unconsciously towards it. She taps it idly with her lingers. It is all the work of a moment. 
Nothing comes of it. Just the idea passes through her brain—not for the first time. She does nothing 
noticeable—merely stands listless while one might count half a dozen—then turns to him again.] 

Don’t you think you’re going it a bit too strong, all of you? I’m not a fool. I’ve got a lot to learn, I 
know. I’d be grateful for help. What you’re trying to do is to turn me into a new woman entirely. 

BENNET. Because that is the only way to help you. Men do not put new wine into old bottles. 

FANNY. Oh, don’t begin quoting Scripture. I want to discuss the thing sensibly. Don’t you see it 
can’t be done? I can’t be anybody else than myself. I don’t want to. 

BENNET. My girl, you’ve got to be. Root and branch, inside and outside, before you’re fit to be Lady 
Bantock, mother of the Lord Bantocks that are to be, you’ve got to be a changed woman. 

A pause. 

FANNY. And it’s going to be your job, from beginning to end—yours and the rest of you. What I wear 
and how I look is Jane’s affair. My prayers will be for what Aunt Susannah thi nk s I stand in need of. 
What I eat and drink and say and do you will arrange for me. And when you die, Cousin Simeon, I 
suppose, will take your place. And when Aunt Susannah dies, it will merely be a change to Aunt 
Amelia. And if Jane ever dies, Honoria will have the dressing and the lecturing of me. And so on and 
so on, world without end, for ever and ever, Amen. 

BENNET. Before that time, you will, I shall hope, have leamt sufficient sense to be grateful to us. [He 
goes out.] 

FANNY [she turns—walks slowly back towards the tea-table. Halfway she pauses, and leaning over 
the back of a chair regards in silence for a while the portrait of the first Lady Bantock]. I do wish I 
could tell what you were saying. 

The door opens. The Misses Wetherell come in. They wear the same frocks that they wore in the first 
act. They pause. Fanny is still gazing at the portrait. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Don’t you notice it, dear? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Yes. There really is. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It struck me the first day. [To Fanny, who has turned] Your 
likeness, dear, to Lady Constance. It’s really quite remarkable. 

FANNY. You think so? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. It’s your expression—when you are serious. 

FANNY [laughs]. I must try to be more serious. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It will come, dear. 

They take their places side by side on the settee. 



THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [to her sister, with a pat of the hand]. In good time. It’s so nice 
to have her young. I wonder if anybody’ll come this afternoon. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [to Fanny], You see, dear, most of the county people are still in 
town. 

FANNY [who is pouring out tea]. I’m not grumbling. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Oh, you’ll like them, dear. The Cracklethorpes especially. [To 
her sister for confirmation] Bella Cracklethorpe is so clever. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And the Engells. She’ll like the Engells. All the Engell girls 
are so pretty. [Fanny brings over two cups of tea.] Thank you, dear. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [as she takes her cup—patting Fanny’s hand]. And they’ll like you, 
dear, all of them. 

FANNY [returning to table]. I hope so. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It’s wonderful, dear—you won’t mind my saying it?—how 
you’ve improved. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Of course it was such a change for you. And at first [turns to 
her sister] we were a little anxious about her, weren’t we? 

Fanny has returned to them with the cake-basket. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [as she takes a piece]. Bennet [she lingers on the name as that of 
an authority] was saying only yesterday that he had great hopes of you. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [Fanny is handing the basket to her]. Thank you, dear. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I told Vernon. He was so pleased. 

FANNY. Vernon was? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. He attaches so much importance to Bennet’s opinion. 

FANNY. Um. I’m glad I appear to be giving satisfaction. [She has returned to her seat at the table.] I 
suppose when you go to town, you take the Bennets with you? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [surprised at the question]. Of course, dear. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Vernon didn’t wish to go this year. He thought you would 
prefer— 


FANNY. I was merely thinking of when he did. Do you ever go abroad for the winter? So many 
people do, nowadays. 



THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We tried it once. But there was nothing for dear Vernon to do. 
You see, he’s so fond of hunting. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [to her sister]. And then there will be his Parliamentary duties 
that he will have to take up now. 

Fanny rises, abruptly. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You’re not ill, dear? 

FANNY. No. Merely felt I wanted some air. You don’t mind, do you? [She flings a casement open.] 
THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Not at all, dear. [To her sister] It is a bit close. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. One could really do without fires. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. If it wasn’t for the evenings. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. And then, of course, the cold weather might come again. One can 
never feel safe until— 

The door opens. Dr. Freemantle enters, announced by Bennet. The old ladies go to rise. He stops 
them. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Don’t get up. [He shakes hands with them.] How are we this afternoon? [He 
shakes his head and clicks his tongue.] Really, I think I shall have to bring an action for damages 
against Lady Bantock. Ever since she— 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Hush! [She points to the window.] Fanny. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Here’s Doctor Freemantle. 

Fanny comes from the window. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he meets her and takes her hand]. Was just saying, I really think I shall have to 
claim damages against you, Lady Bantock. You’ve practically deprived me of two of my best paying 
patients. Used to be sending for me every other day before you came. Now look at them! [The two 
ladies laugh.] She’s not as bad as we expected. [He pats her hand.] Do you remember my description 
of what I thought she was going to be like? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. She’s a dear girl. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Bennet— 

FANNY [she has crossed to table—is pouring out the Doctor’s tea]. Oh, mightn’t we have a holiday 
from Bennet? 


DR. FREEMANTLE [laughs]. Seems to be having a holiday himself to-day. 



THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. A holiday? 


DR. FREEMANTLE. Didn’t you know? Oh, there’s an awfully swagger party on downstairs. They 
were all trooping in as I came. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. I’d no idea he was giving a party. [To Fanny] Did you, dear? 

FANNY [she hands the Doctor his tea]. Yes. It’s a prayer meeting. The whole family, I expect, has 
been summoned. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. A prayer meeting! Didn’t look like it. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. But why should he be holding a prayer meeting? 

FANNY. Oh, one of the family— 

DR. FREEMANTLE. And why twelve girls in a van? 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. In a van? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. One of Hutton’s from the Station Hotel—with a big poster pinned on the door: 
“Our Empire.” 

Fanny has risen. She crosses and rings the bell. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. What’s the matter, dear? 

FANNY. I’m not quite sure yet. [Her whole manner is changed. A look has come into her eyes that 
has not been there before. She speaks in quiet, determined tones. She rings again. Then returning to 
table, hands the cake-basket to the Doctor.] Won’t you take one, Doctor? They’re not as indigestible as 
they look. [Laughs.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he also is bewildered at the changed atmosphere]. Thank you. I hope I— 

FANNY [she turns to Ernest, who has entered. Her tone, for the first time, is that of a mistress 
speaking to her servants]. Have any visitors called for me this afternoon? 

ERNEST. Vi-visitors—? 

FANNY. Some ladies. 

ERNEST [he is in a slough of doubt and terror]. L—ladies? 

FANNY. Yes. Please try to understand the English language. Has a party of ladies called here this 
afternoon? 

ERNEST. There have been some ladies. They—we— 



FANNY. Where are they? 

ERNEST. They—I— 

FANNY. Send Bennet up to me. Instantly, please. 

Ernest, only too glad to be off, stumbles out. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. My dear— 

FANNY. You’ll take some more tea, won’t you? Do you mind, Doctor, passing Miss Wetherell’s cup? 
And the other one. Thank you. And will you pass them the biscuits? You see, I am doing all I can on 
your behalf. [She is talking and laughing—a little hysterically—for the purpose of filling time.] Tea 
and hot cake—could anything be worse for them? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Well, tea, you know— 

FANNY. I know. [Laughs.] You doctors are all alike. You all denounce it, but you all drink it. [She 
hands him the two cups.] That one is for Aunt Wetherell of the beautiful hair; and the other is for Aunt 
Wetherell of the beautiful eyes. [Laughs.] It’s the only way I can distinguish them. 

Bennet enters. 

Oh, Bennet! 

BENNET. You sent for me? 

FANNY. Yes. I understand some ladies have called. 

BENNET. I think your ladyship must have been misinformed. I most certainly have seen none. 
FANNY. I have to assume, Bennet, that either Dr. Freemantle or you are telling lies. 

A silence. 

BENNET. A party of over-dressed young women, claiming to be acquainted with your ladyship, have 
arrived in a van. I am giving them tea in the servants’ hall, and will see to it that they are sent back to 
the station in ample time to catch their train back to town. 

FANNY. Please show them up. They will have their tea here. 

BENNET [her very quietness is beginning to alarm him. It shakes him from his customary perfection 
of manners]. The Lady Bantocks do not as a rule receive circus girls in their boudoir. 

FANNY [still with her alarming quietness]. Neither do they argue with their servants. Please show 
these ladies in. 


BENNET. I warn you- 



FANNY. You heard my orders. [Her tone has the right ring. The force of habit is too strong upon him. 
He yields—savagely—and goes out. She turns to the Doctor.] So sorry I had to drag you into it. I 
didn’t see how else I was going to floor him. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Splendid! [He grips her hand.] 

FANNY [she goes to the old ladies who sit bewildered terrified.] They won’t be here for more than a 
few minutes—they can’t be. I want you to be nice to them—both of you. They are friends of mine. 
[She turns to the Doctor.] They’re the girls I used to act with. We went all over Europe—twelve of us 
—representing the British Empire. They are playing in London now. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. To-night? [He looks at his watch.] 

FANNY [she is busy at the tea-table]. Yes. They are on the stage at half past nine. You might look out 
their train for them. [She points to the Bradshaw on the desk.] I don’t suppose they’ve ever thought 
about how they’re going to get back. It’s Judy’s inspiration, this, the whole thing; I’d bet upon it. 

[With a laugh.] She always was as mad as a March hare. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [busy with the Bradshaw]. They were nice-looking girls. 

FANNY. Yes. I think we did the old man credit. [With a laugh.] John Bull’s daughters, they called us 
in Paris. 

Bennet appears in doorway. 

BENNET [announces]. “Our Empire.” 

Headed by “England,” the twelve girls, laughing, crowding, jostling one another, talking all together, 
swoop in. 

ENGLAND [a lady with a decided Cockney accent]. Oh, my dear, talk about an afternoon! We ’ave 
’ad a treat getting ’ere. 

Fanny kisses her. 

SCOTLAND [they also kiss]. Your boss told us you’d gone out. 

FANNY. It was a slight—misunderstanding. Bennet, take away these things, please. And let me have 
half a dozen bottles of champagne. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS [a small girl at the back of the crowd—with a shrill voice]. Hooray! 

BENNET [he is controlling himself with the supremest difficulty. Within he is a furnace]. I’m afraid I 
have mislaid the key of the cellar. 

FANNY [she looks at him]. You will please find it—quickly. [Bennet, again from habit, yields. But 
his control almost fails him. He takes up the tray of unneeded tea-things from the table.] I shall want 
some more of all these [cakes, fruit, sandwiches, etc.]. And some people to wait. Tell Jane she must 
come and help. 



Bennet goes out. During this passage of arms between mistress and man a momentary lull has taken 
place in the hubbub. As he goes out, it begins to grow again. 

ENGLAND. ’E does tease yer, don’t ’e? Wanted us to ’ave tea in the kitchen. 

FANNY. Yes. These old family servants— 

AFRICA [she prides herself on being “quite the lady”]. Don’t talk about ’em, dear. We had just such 
another. [She turns to a girl near her.] Oh, they’ll run the whole show for you if you let ’em. 

ENGLAND. It was Judy’s idea, our giving you this little treat. Don’t you blime me for it. 

WALES [a small, sprightly girl with a childish, laughing voice]. Well, we were all together with 
nothing better to do. They’d called a rehearsal and then found they didn’t want us—silly fools. I told 
’em you’d just be tickled to death. 

FANNY [laughing—kisses her]. So I am. It was a brilliant idea. [By this time she has kissed or 
shaken hands with the whole dozen.] I can’t introduce you all singly; it would take too long. [She 
makes a wholesale affair of it.] My aunts, the Misses Wetherell—Dr. Freemantle. 

The Misses Wetherell, suggesting two mice being introduced to a party of friendly kittens, standing, 
clinging to one another, murmur something inaudible. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [who is with them to comfort them—he has got rid of the time-table, discreetly— 
smiles]. Delighted. 

ENGLAND. Channed. [The others join in, turning it into a chorus. To Fanny] Glad we didn’t strike 
one of your busy days. I say, you’re not as dressy as you used to be. ’Ow are they doing you?—all 
right? 

FANNY. Yes. Oh, yes. 

CANADA [“Gerty,” a big, handsome girl, with a loud, commanding voice]. George gave me your 
message. 

FANNY [puzzled at first]. My message? [Remembering—laughs.] Oh. That I was Lady Bantock of 
BantockHall. Yes. I thought you’d be pleased. 

CANADA. Was delighted, dear. 

FANNY. So glad. 

CANADA. I’d always had the idea that you were going to make a mess of your marriage. 

FANNY. What a funny idea! [But the laugh that accompanies it is not a merry one.] 

CANADA. Wasn’t it? So glad I was wrong. 



WALES. We’re all of us looking out for lords in disguise, now. Can’t you give us a tip, dear, how to 
tell ’em? 

SCOTLAND. Sukey has broken it off with her boy. Found he was mixed up in trade. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS [as before, unseen at back of crowd]. No. I didn’t. ’Twas his moral 
character. 

Then enter Honoria with glasses on a tray; Ernest with champagne; Jane with eatables; Bennet with a 
napkin. It is a grim procession. The girls are scattered, laughing, talking: Africa to the Misses 
Wetherell; a couple to Dr. Freemantle. England, Scotland, Wales, and Canada are with Fanny. The 
hubbub, with the advent of the refreshments, increases. There is a general movement towards the 
refreshments. 

FANNY. Thanks, Bennet. You can clear away a comer of the desk. 

ENGLAND [aside to her]. Go easy with it, dear. [Fanny, smiling, nods. She directs operations in a 
low tone to the Bennets, who take her orders in grim silence and with lips tight shut.] Don’t forget, 
girls, that we’ve got to get back to-night. [Aside to the Doctor, who has come forward to help.] Some 
of ’em, you know, ain’t used to it. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [nods]. Glasses not too full. [He whispers to Fanny.] 

IRELAND [a decided young woman]. How much time have we got? 

ENGLAND. Don’t ask me. It’s Judy’s show. 

WALES [mimicking Newte]. The return train, ladies, leaves Oakham station. [Stops—she is facing 
the clock. She begins to laugh.] 

ENGLAND. What’s the matter? 

WALES [still laughing]. We’ve got just quarter of an hour to catch it. 

There is a wild rush for the refreshments. Jane is swept off her feet. Bennet’s tray is upset. 

ENGLAND. Quarter—! Oh, my Gawd! Here, tuck up your skirts, girls. We’ll have to— 

DR. FREEMANTLE. It’s all right. You’ve got plenty of time, ladies. There’s a train from Norton on 
the branch line at 5.33. Gets you into London at a quarter to nine. 

ENGLAND. You’re sure? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he has his watch in his hand]. Quite sure. The station is only half a mile away. 

ENGLAND. Don’t let’s miss it. Keep your watch in your ’and, there’s a dear. 

FANNY [her business is—and has been—to move quietly through the throng, making the girls 
welcome, talking, laughing with them, directing the servants—all in a lady’s way. On the whole she 



does it remarkably well. She is offering a plate of fruit to Judy]. You’re a nice acting manager, you 
are. [Judy laughs. Fanny finds herself in front of Ireland. She turns to England.] Won’t you introduce 
us? 


ENGLAND. I beg your pardon, dear. Of course, you don’t know each other. Miss Tetsworth, our new 
Ireland, Lady Bantock. It is “Bantock,” isn’t it, dear? 

FANNY. Quite right. It’s a good little part, isn’t it? 

IRELAND. Well, depends upon what you’ve been used to. 

ENGLAND. She’s got talent, as I tell ’er. But she ain’t you, dear. It’s no good saying she is. 

FANNY [hastening to smooth it over]. People always speak so well of us after we’re gone. [Laughs.] 
You’ll take another glass of champagne. 

IRELAND. Thank you—you made a great success, they tell me, in the part. 

FANNY. Oh, there’s a deal of fluke about these things. You see, I had the advantage— 

DR. FREEMANTLE [with watch still in his hand]. I think, ladies— 

ENGLAND. Come on, girls. 

A general movement. 

FANNY. You must all come again—spend a whole day—some Sunday. 

CANADA. Remember me to Vernon. 

FANNY. He’ll be so sorry to have— 

ENGLAND [cutting in]. ’Ope we ’aven’t upset you, dear. [She is bustling them all up.] 

FANNY. Not at all. [She is kissing the girls.] It’s been so good to see you all again. 

ENGLAND. ’Urry up, girls, there’s dears. [To Fanny] Good-bye, dear. [Kissing her.] We do miss 
yer. 

FANNY. I’m glad you do. 

ENGLAND. Oh, it ain’t the same show. [The others are crowding out of the door. She and Fanny are 
quite apart.] No chance of your coming back to it, I suppose? [A moment.] Well, there, you never 
know, do yer? Good-bye, dear. [Kisses her again.] 

FANNY. Good-bye! [She stands watching them out. Bennet goes down with them. Ernest is busy 
collecting debris. Jane and Honoria stand one each side of the table, rigid, with set faces. After a 
moment Fanny goes to the open window. The voices of the girls below, crowding into the van, come 
up into the room. She calls down to them.] Good-bye. You’ve plenty of time. What? Yes, of course. 



[Laughs.] All right. Good-bye. [She turns, comes slowly back. She looks at Jane and Honoria, where 
they stand rigid. Honoria makes a movement with her shoulders—takes a step towards the door.] 
Honoria! [Honoria stops—slowly turns.] You can take away these glasses. Jane will help you. 

Bennet has reappeared. 

HONORIA. It’s not my place— 

FANNY. Your place is to obey my orders. 

BENNET [his coolness seems to have deserted him. His voice is trembling]. Obey her ladyship’s 
orders, both of you. Leave the rest to me. [Honoria and Jane busy themselves, with Ernest setting the 
room to rights.] May I speak with your ladyship? 

FANNY. Certainly. 

BENNET. Alone, I mean. 

FANNY. I see no need. 

BENNET [her firmness takes him aback. He expected to find her defiance disappear with the cause of 
it. But pig-headed, as all Bennets, her opposition only drives him on]. Your ladyship is not forgetting 
the alternative? 

The Misses Wetherell have been watching the argument much as the babes in the wood might have 
watched the discussion between the two robbers. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [in terror]. Bennet! you’re not going to give notice! 

BENNET. What my duty may be, I shall be able to decide after I have spoken with her ladyship— 
alone. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Dear! You will see him? 

FANNY. I am sorry. I have not the time. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. No. Of course. [Appealing to Bennet for mercy] Her 
ladyship is tired. To-morrow— 

FANNY [interrupting]. Neither to-morrow—nor any other day. [Vernon enters, followed by Newte. 
She advances to meet them.] You’ve just missed some old friends of yours. [She shakes hands with 
Newte.] 

VERNON. So it seems. We were hoping to have been in time. [To Newte] The mare came along 
pretty slick, didn’t she? 

BENNET [he has remained with his look fixed all the time on Fanny]. May I speak with your lordship 
a moment—in private? 



VERNON. Now? 


BENNET. It is a matter that needs to be settled now. [It is the tone of respectful authority he has 
always used towards the lad.] 

VERNON. Well, if it’s as pressing as all that I suppose you must. [He makes a movement towards the 
door. To Newte] Shan’t be long. 

FANNY. One moment. [Vernon stops.] I may be able to render the interview needless. Who is 
mistress of this house? 

VERNON. Who is mistress? 

FANNY. Who is mistress of your house? 

VERNON. Why, you are, of course. 

FANNY. Thank you. [She turns to Bennet] Please tell Mrs. Bennet I want her. 

BENNET. I think if your lordship— 

FANNY. At once. [She is looking at him. He struggles—looks at Vernon. But Vernon is evidently 
inclined to support Fanny. Bennet goes out. She crosses and seats herself at the desk. She takes from 
a drawer some neatly folded papers. She busies herself with figures.] 

VERNON [he crosses to his Aunts]. Whatever’s the matter? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. She is excited. She has had a very trying time. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Bennet didn’t like the idea of her receiving them. 

NEWTE. It was that minx Judy’s doing. They’ll have the rough side of my tongue when I get back— 
all of them. 

VERNON. What does she want with Mrs. Bennet? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. I can’t think. 

The atmosphere is somewhat that of a sheepfold before a thunderstorm. The Misses Wetherell are still 
clinging to one another. Vernon and Dr. Freemantle are both watching Fanny. Jane, Honoria, and 
Ernest are still busy about the room. 

Suddenly, to Newte—who is standing apart—the whole thing comes with a rush. But it is too late for 
him to interfere. 


Mrs. Bennet, followed by Bennet, are entering the room. He shrugs his shoulders and turns away. 
MRS. BENNET. Your ladyship sent for me? 



FANNY. Yes. [She half turns—holds out a paper.] This wages sheet is quite correct, I take it? It is 
your own. 

MRS. BENNET [she takes it]. Quite correct. 

FANNY [she tears out a cheque she has written—hands it to Mrs. Bennet], You will find there two 
months’ wages for the entire family. I have made it out in a lump sum payable to your husband. The 
other month is in lieu of notice. [A silence. The thing strikes them all dumb. She puts the cheque¬ 
book back and closes the drawer. She rises.] I’m sorry. There’s been a misunderstanding. It’s time 
that it ended. It has been my own fault. [To Vernon] I deceived you about my family— 

NEWTE. If there’s been any deceit— 

FANNY. My scene, please, George. [Newte, knowing her, returns to silence.] I have no relations 
outside this country that I know of. My uncle is Martin Bennet, your butler. Mrs. Bennet is my aunt. 
I’m not ashamed of them. If they’d had as much respect for me as I have for them, this trouble would 
not have arisen. We don’t get on together, that’s all. And this seems to me the only way out. As I said 
before, I’m sorry. 

VERNON [recovering speech]. But why did you—? 

FANNY [her control gives way. She breaks out]. Oh, because I’ve been a fool. It’s the explanation of 
most people’s muddles, I expect, if they only knew it. Don’t talk to me, anybody. I’ve got nothing 
more to say. [To Bennet] I’m sorry. You wouldn’t give me a chance. I’d have met you half way. [To 
Mrs. Bennet] I’m sorry. Don’t be too hard on me. It won’t mean much trouble to you. Good servants 
don’t go begging. You can depend upon me for a character. [To Jane] You’ll do much better for 
yourselves elsewhere. [To Honoria] Don’t let that pretty face of yours ever get you into trouble. [To 
Ernest] Good-bye, Ernest. We were always pals, weren’t we? Good-bye. [She kisses him. It has all 
been the work of a moment. She comes down again.] Don’t think me rude, but I’d like to be alone. 

We can talk calmly about it all to-morrow morning. [To the Misses Wetherell] I’m so awfully sorry. I 
wish I could have seen any other way out. [The tears are streaming from her eyes. To Vernon] Take 
them all away, won’t you, dear? We’ll talk about it all to-morrow. I’ll feel gooder. [She kisses him. 

To Dr. Freemantle] Take them all away. Tell him it wasn’t all my fault. [To Newte] You’ll have to 
stop the night. There are no more trains. I’ll see you in the morning. Goodnight. 

Bennet has collected his troop. Leads them away. Dr. Freemantle, kindly and helpful, takes off Vernon 
and the two ladies. 

NEWTE [he grips her hand, and speaks in his short, growling way]. Good night, old girl. [He follows 
the others out.] 

FANNY [crosses towards the windows. Her chief business is dabbing her eyes. The door closes with a 
click. She turns. She puts her handkerchief away. She looks at the portrait of Constance, first Lady 
Bantock]. I believe it’s what you’ve been telling me to do, all the time. 

[CURTAIN] 


ACT IV 
SCENE 



The same. The blinds are down. Ashes fill the grate. 

Time.—Early the next morning. 

The door opens softly. Newte steals in. He fumbles his way across to the windows, draws the blinds. 
The morning sun streams in. He listens—no one seems to be stirring. He goes out, returns 
immediately with a butler’s tray, containing all things necessary for a breakfast and the lighting of a 
fire. He places the tray on table, throws his coat over a chair, and is on his knees busy lighting the fire, 
when enter the Misses Wetherell, clad in dressing-gowns and caps: yet still they continue to look sweet. 
They also creep in, hand in hand. The crouching Newte is hidden by a hanging fire-screen. They creep 
forward till the coat hanging over the chair catches their eye. They are staring at it as Robinson Crusoe 
might at the footprint, when Newte rises suddenly and turns. The Misses Wetherell give a suppressed 
scream, and are preparing for flight. 

NEWTE [he stays them]. No call to run away, ladies. When a man’s travelled—as I have—across 
America, in a sleeping-car, with a comic-opera troop, there’s not much left for him to know. You want 
your breakfast! [He wheedles them to the table.] We’ll be able to talk cosily—before anybody else 
comes. 

They yield themselves. He has a way with him. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We haven’t slept all night. 

Newte answers with a sympathetic gesture. He is busy getting ready the breakfast. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. There’s something we want to tell dear Vernon—before he 
says anything to Fanny. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. It’s something very important. 

NEWTE. We’ll have a cup of tea first—to steady our nerves. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. It’s so important that we should tell him before he sees Fanny. 
NEWTE. We’ll see to it. [He makes the tea.] I fancy they’re both asleep at present. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Poor boy! 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. If she only hadn’t— 

Dr. Freemantle has entered. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I thought I heard somebody stirring— 

NEWTE. Hush! [He indicates doors, the one leading to her ladyship’s apartments, the other to his 
lordship’s.] 


THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [turning and greeting him]. It was so kind of you not to leave 



us last night. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We were so upset. 

Dr. Freemantle pats their hands. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We hope you slept all right. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Excellently. Shall be glad of a shave, that’s all. [Laughs. Both he and Newte 
suggest the want of one.] 

NEWTE [who has been officiating]. Help yourself to milk and sugar. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [who has seated himself]. Have the Bennets gone? 

NEWTE. Well, they had their notice all right. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [they have begun to cry]. It has been so wrong and foolish of 
us. We have never leamt to do anything for ourselves. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We don’t even know where our things are. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. They can’t all have gone—the whole twenty-three of them, at a couple of hours’ 
notice. [To Newte] Haven’t seen any of them, have you? 

NEWTE. No sign of any of them downstairs. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Oh, they must be still here. Not up, I suppose. It isn’t seven o’clock yet. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. But they have all been discharged. We can’t ask them to do 
anything. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [to her sister]. And the Grimstones are coming to lunch with the 
new curate. Vernon asked them on Sunday. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. Perhaps there’s something cold. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Vernon so dislikes a cold lunch. 

DR. FREEMANTLE [to Newte]. Were you able to get hold of Vernon last night? 

NEWTE. Waited up till he came in about two o’clock. Merely answered that he wasn’t in a talkative 
mood—brushed past me and locked himself in. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. He wouldn’t say anything to me either. Rather a bad sign when he won’t talk. 
NEWTE. What’s he likely to do? 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Don’t know. Of course it will be all over the county. 



THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And dear Vernon is so sensitive. 


DR. FREEMANTLE. It had to come—the misfortune is— 

NEWTE. The misfortune is that people won’t keep to their own line of business. Why did he want to 
come fooling around her? She was doing well for herself. She could have married a man who would 
have thought more of her than all the damn fools in the county put together. Why couldn’t he have left 
her alone? 

DR. FREEMANTLE [he is sitting at the head of the table, between Newte on his right and the Misses 
Wetherell on his left. He lays his hand on Newte’s sleeve—with a smile]. I’m sure you can forgive a 
man—with eyes and ears in his head—for having fallen in love with her. 

NEWTE. Then why doesn’t he stand by her? What if her uncle is a butler? If he wasn’t a fool, he’d 
be thanking his stars that ’twas anything half as respectable. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. I’m not defending him—we’re not sure yet that he needs any defence. He has 
married a clever, charming girl of—as you say—a better family than he’d any right to expect. The 
misfortune is, that—by a curious bit of ill-luck—it happens to be his own butler. 

NEWTE. If she takes my advice, she’ll return to the stage. No sense stopping where you’re not 
wanted. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. But how can she? 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. You see, they’re married! 

DR. FREEMANTLE [to change the subject]. You’ll take an egg? 

Newte has been boiling some. He has just served them. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL [rejecting it]. Thank you. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We’re not feeling hungry. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. He was so fond of her. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. She was so pretty. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. And so thoughtful. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. One would never have known she was an actress. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. If only she hadn’t— 

Bennet has entered. Newte is at fireplace. The old ladies have their backs to the door. Dr. Freemantle, 
who is pouring out tea, is the first to see him. He puts down the teapot, staring. The old ladies look 
round. A silence. Newte turns. Bennet is again the perfect butler. Yesterday would seem to have been 



wiped out of his memory. 


BENNET. Good morning, Miss Wetherell. Good morning, Miss Edith. [To the two men] Good 
morning. I was not aware that breakfast was required to be any earlier than usual, or I should have had 
it ready. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We are sure you would, Bennet. But you see, under the 
circumstances, we—we hardly liked to trouble you. 

BENNET [he goes about the room, putting things to rights. He has rung the bell. Some dead flowers 
he packs on to Newte’s tray, the water he pours into Newte’s slop-basin]. My duty, Miss Edith, I have 
never felt to be a trouble to me. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. We know, Bennet. You have always been so conscientious. But, 
of course, after what’s happened—[They are on the verge of tears again.] 

BENNET [he is piling up the breakfast things]. Keziah requested me to apologise to you for not 
having heard your bell this morning. She will be ready to wait upon you in a very few minutes. [To 
the Doctor] You will find shaving materials, doctor, on your dressing-table. 

DR. FREEMANTLE. Oh, thank you. 

Ernest has entered, with some wood; he is going towards the fire. 

BENNET [to Ernest], Leave the fire for the present. Take away this tray. [Ernest takes up the tray, 
and goes out. Bennet speaks over the heads of the Misses Wetherell to Newte] Breakfast will be ready 
in the morning-room, in a quarter of an hour. 

NEWTE [at first puzzled, then indignant, now breaks out]. What’s the little game on here—eh? 
Yesterday afternoon you were given the sack—by your mistress, Lady Bantock, with a month’s wages 
in lieu of notice—not an hour before you deserved it. What do you mean, going on like this, as if 
nothing had happened? Is Lady Bantock to be ignored in this house as if she didn’t exist—or is she 
not? [He brings his fist down on the table. He has been shouting rather than speaking.] I want this 
thing settled! 

BENNET. Your bath, Mr. Newte, is quite ready. 

NEWTE [as soon as he can recover speech]. Never you mind my bath, I want— 

Vernon has entered. He is pale, heavy-eyed, short in his manner, listless. 

VERNON. Good morning—everybody. Can I have some breakfast, Bennet? 

BENNET. In about ten minutes; I will bring it up here. [He collects the kettle from the fire as he 
passes, and goes out.] 

VERNON. Thank you. [He responds mechanically to the kisses of his two aunts, who have risen and 
come to him.] 



NEWTE. Can I have a word with you? 

VERNON. A little later on, if you don’t mind, Mr. Newte. [He passes him.] 

NEWTE [he is about to speak, changes his mind]. All right, go your own way. [Goes out.] 

DR. FREEMANTLE. “Remember”, says Marcus Aurelius— 

VERNON. Yes—good old sort, Marcus Aurelius. [He drops listlessly into a chair.] 

Dr. Freemantle smiles resignedly, looks at the Misses Wetherell, shrugs his shoulders, and goes out, 
closing the door after him. 

The Misses Wetherell whisper together—look round cautiously, steal up behind him, encouraging one 
another. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. She’s so young. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. And so adaptable. 

VERNON [he is sitting, bowed down, with his face in his hands]. Ah, it was the deception. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL [she puts her old thin hand on his shoulder]. What would you 
have done, dear, if she had told you—at first? 

VERNON [he takes her hand in his—answers a little brokenly]. I don’t know. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. There’s something we wanted to tell you. [He looks at her. They 
look across at each other.] The first Lady Bantock, your great-grandmamma— 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. She danced with George III. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. She was a butcher’s daughter. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. He was quite a little butcher. 

THE ELDER MISS WETHERELL. Of course, as a rule, dear, we never mention it. 

THE YOUNGER MISS WETHERELL. We felt you ought to know. [They take each other’s hands; on 
tip-toe they steal out. They close the door softly behind them.] 

Vernon rises. He looks at the portrait—draws nearer to it. With his hands in his pockets, stops dead in 
front of it, and contemplates it in silence. The door of the dressing-room opens. Fanny enters. She is 
dressed for going out. She stands for a moment, the door in her hand. Vernon turns. She closes the 
door and comes forward. 

VERNON. Good morning. 

FANNY. Good morning. George stayed the night, didn’t he? 



VERNON. Yes. He’s downstairs now. 


FANNY. He won’t be going for a little while? 

VERNON. Can’t till the ten o’clock train. Have you had breakfast? 

FANNY. I—I’ve had something to eat. I’m sorry for what I did last night—although they did deserve 
it. [Laughs.] I suppose it’s a matter than can easily be put right again. 

VERNON. You have no objection to their staying? 

FANNY. Why should I? 

VERNON. What do you mean? 

FANNY. There’s only one hope of righting a mistake. And that is going back to the point from where 
one went wrong—and that was our marriage. 

[A moment.] 

VERNON. We haven’t given it a very long trial. 

FANNY [with an odd smile]. It went to pieces at the first. I was in trouble all last night; you must 
have known it. You left me alone. 

VERNON. Jane told me you had locked yourself in. 

FANNY. You never tried the door for yourself, dear. [She pretends to rearrange something on the 
mantelpiece—any excuse to turn away her face for a moment. She turns to him again, smiling.] It was 
a mistake, the whole thing. You were partly to blame. You were such a nice boy. I “fancied” you—to 
use George’s words. [She laughs.] And when a woman wants a thing, she is apt to be a bit 
unscrupulous about how she gets it. [She moves about the room, touching the flowers, rearranging a 
cushion, a vase.] I didn’t invent the bishop; that was George’s embroidery. [Another laugh.] But, of 
course, I ought to have told you everything myself. I ought not to have wanted a man to whom it 
would have made one atom of difference whether my cousins were scullery-maids or not. Somehow, I 
felt that to you it might. [Vernon winces.] It’s natural enough. You have a big position to maintain. I 
didn’t know you were a lord—that was your doing. George did find it out, but he never told me; least 
of all, that you were Lord Bantock—or you may be pretty sure I should have come out with the truth, if 
only for my own sake. It hasn’t been any joke for me, coming back here. 

VERNON. Yes. I can see they’ve been making things pretty hard for you. 

FANNY. Oh, they thought they were doing their duty. [He is seated. She comes up behind him, puts 
her hands on his shoulders.] I want you to take them all back again. I want to feel I have made as little 
commotion in your life as possible. It was just a little mistake. And everybody will say how fortunate 
it was that she took herself off so soon with that—[She was about to say “that theatrical Johnny,” 
thinking of Newte. She checks herself.] And you will marry somebody belonging to your own class. 
And those are the only sensible marriages there are. 



VERNON. Have you done talking? 
FANNY. Yes! Yes, I think that’s all. 


VERNON. Then perhaps you’ll let me get in a word. You think me a snob? [Fanny makes a 
movement.] As a matter of fact, I am. 

FANNY. No, that’s not fair. You wouldn’t have married a girl off the music-hall stage. 

VERNON. Niece of a bishop, cousin to a judge. Whether I believed it or not, doesn’t matter. The 
sham that isn’t likely to be found out is as good as the truth, to a snob. If he had told me your uncle 
was a butler, I should have hesitated. That’s where the mistake began. We’ll go back to that. Won’t 
you sit down? [Fanny sits.] I want you to stop. There’ll be no mistake this time. I’m asking my 
butler’s niece to do me the honour to be my wife. 

FANNY. That’s kind of you. 

VERNON. Oh, I’m not thinking of you. I’m thinking of myself. I want you. I fell in love with you 
because you were pretty and charming. There’s something else a man wants in his wife besides that. 
I’ve found it. [He jumps up, goes over to her, brushing aside things in his way.] I’m not claiming it as 
a right; you can go if you like. You can earn your own living, I know. But you shan’t have anybody 
else. You’ll be Lady Bantock and nobody else—as long as I live. [He has grown quite savage.] 

FANNY [she bites her lip to keep back the smile that wants to come]. That cuts both ways, you know. 

VERNON. I don’t want anybody else. 

FANNY [she stretches out her hand and lays it on his]. Won’t it be too hard for you? You’ll have to 
tell them all—your friends—everybody. 

VERNON. They’ve got to be told in any case. If you are here, for them to see, they’ll be able to 
understand—those that have got any sense. 

Bennet comes in with breakfast, for two, on a tray. He places it on a table. 

FANNY [she has risen, she goes over to him]. Good morning, uncle. [She puts up her face. He stares, 
but she persists. Bennet kisses her.] Lord Bantock—[she looks at Vernon]—has a request to make to 
you. He wishes me to remain here as his wife. I am willing to do so, provided you give your consent. 

VERNON. Quite right, Bennet. I ought to have asked for it before. I apologise. Will you give your 
consent to my marriage with your niece? 

FANNY. One minute. You understand what it means? From the moment you give it—if you do give it 
—I shall be Lady Bantock, your mistress. 

BENNET. My dear Fanny! My dear Vernon! I speak, for the first and last time, as your uncle. Iam 
an old-fashioned person, and my ideas, I have been told, are those of my class. But observation has 
impressed it upon me that success in any scheme depends upon each person being fit for their place. 



Yesterday, in the interests of you both, I should have refused my consent. To-day, I give it with 
pleasure, feeling sure I am handing over to Lord Bantock a wife in every way fit for her position. 
[Kissing her, he gives her to Vernon, who grips his hand. He returns to the table.] Breakfast, your 
ladyship, is quite ready. 

They take their places at the table. Fanny takes off her hat, Bennet takes off the covers. 

[CURTAIN] 

***END OF THE PROJECT GUTENBERG EBOOK FANNY AND THE SERVANT PROBLEM*** 
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Dry Rot 

1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 8 
Dualism—> 


DRY ROT, a fungoid disease in timber which occasions the destruction of its fibres, and reduces it 
eventually to a mass of dry dust. It is produced most readily in a warm, moist, stagnant atmosphere, 
while common or wet rot is the result of the exposure of wood to repeated changes of climatic 
conditions. The most formidable of the dry rot fungi is the species Merulius lacrymans, which is 
particularly destructive of coniferous wood; other species are Polyporus hybridus, which thrives in oak- 
built ships, and P. destructor and Thelephora puteana, found in a variety of wooden structures. 

The felling of trees when void of fresh sap, as a means of obviating the rotting of timber, is a practice 
of very ancient origin. Vitruvius directs (ii. cap. 9) that, to secure good timber, trees should be cut to the 
pith, so as to allow of the escape of their sap, which by dying in the wood would injure its quality; also 
that felling should take place only from early autumn until the end of winter. The supposed superior 
quality of wood cut in winter, and the early practice in England of felling oak timber at that season, 
may be inferred from a statute of James I., which enacted “that no person or persons shall fell, or cause 
to be felled, any oaken trees meet to be barked, when bark is worth 2s. a cart-load (timber for the 
needful building and reparation of houses, ships or mills only excepted), but between the first day of 
April and last day of June, not even for the king’s use, out of barking time, except for building or 





repairing his Majesty’s houses or ships.” In giving testimony before a committee of the House of 
Commons in March 1771, Mr Barnard of Deptford expressed it as his opinion that to secure durable 
timber for shipbuilding, trees should be barked in spring and not felled till the succeeding winter. In 
France, so long ago as 1669, a royal decree limited the felling of timber from the 1st of October to the 
15th of April; and, in an order issued to the commissioners of forests, Napoleon I. directed that the 
felling of naval timber should take place only from November 1 to March 15, and during the decrease 
of the moon, on account of the rapid decay of timber, through the fermentation of its sap, if cut at other 
seasons. The burying of wood in water, which dissolves out or alters its putrescible constituents, has 
long been practised as a means of seasoning. The old “Resistance” frigate, which went down in Malta 
harbour, remained under water for some months, and on being raised was found to be entirely freed 
from the dry rot fungus that had previously covered her; similarly, in the ship “Eden,” the progress of 
rot was completely arrested by 18 months’ submergence in Plymouth Sound, so that after remaining a 
year at home in excellent condition she was sent out to the East Indies. It was an ancient practice in 
England to place timber for thrashing-floors and oak planks for wainscotting in running water to season 
them. Whale and other oils have been recommended for the preservation of wood; and in 1737 a patent 
for the employment of hot oil was taken out by a Mr Emerson. 

For the modern processes of preserving timber see Timber. 


Dualism 

1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 8 


DUALISM (from rare Lat. dualis, containing two, from duo), a philosophical term applied to all 
theories which attempt to explain facts by reference to two coexistent principles. The term plays an 
important part in metaphysical, ethical and theological speculation. 

In Metaphysics. - Metaphysical dualism postulates the eternal coexistence of mind and matter, as 
opposed to monism both idealistic and materialistic. Two forms of this dualism are held. On the one 
hand it is said that mind and matter are absolutely heterogeneous, and, therefore, that any causal 
relation between them is ex hypothesi impossible. On the other hand is a hypothetical dualism, 
according to which it is held that mind cannot bridge over the chasm so far as to know matter in itself, 
though it is compelled by its own laws of cause and effect to postulate matter as the origin, if not the 
motive cause, of its sensations. It follows that, for the thinking mind, matter is a necessary hypothesis. 
Hence the theory is a kind of monism, inasmuch as it confessedly does not assert the existence of 
matter save as an intellectual postulate for the thinking mind. Matter, in other words, must be assumed 
to exist, though mind cannot know it in itself. From this question there emerges a second and more 
difficult problem. Consciousness, it is held, is of two main kinds, sensation and reason. Sensation alone 
is insufficient to explain all our intellectual phenomena; all sensation is momentary and individual (cf. 
Empiricism). How then are we to account for memory and the principles of necessity, similarity, 
universality? It is argued that there must be in the mind an enduring, primary faculty whereby we 
retain, compare and group the presentations of sense. This faculty is a priori, transcendental, and 
entirely separate from all the data of experience and sense-perception. Here then we have a dualism 
within experience. The mind is not to be regarded as a sensitized film which automatically records the 
impressions of the senses. It contains within itself this modifying critical faculty which reacts upon and 
arranges the sense-given presentations. 


In Ethics and Theology. - In the domain of morals, dualism postulates the separate existence of Good 





and Evil, as principles of existence. In theology the appearance of dualism is sporadic and has not the 
fundamental, determining importance which it has in metaphysics. It is a result rather than a starting- 
point. The old Zoroastrianism, and those Christian sects (e.g. Manichaeism) which were influenced by 
it, postulate two contending deities Ormuzd and Ah rim an (Good and Evil), which war against one 
another in influencing the conduct of men. So, in Christianity, the existence of Satan as an evil 
influence, antagonistic to God, involves a kind of dualism. But generally speaking this dualism is 
permissive, inasmuch as it is always held that God will triumph over Satan in His own time. So in 
Zoroastrianism the dualism is not ultimate, for Ahriman and Ormuzd are represented as the twin sons 
of Zervana Akarana, i.e. limitless time, wherein both will be finally absorbed. The postulate of an Evil 
Being arises from the difficulty, at all times acutely felt by a certain type of mind, of reconciling the 
existence of evil with the divine attributes of perfect goodness, full knowledge and infinite power. John 
Stuart Mill (Essay on Religion) preferred to disbelieve in the omnipotence of God rather than forgo the 
belief in His goodness. It follows from such a view that Satan is not the creation of God, but rather a 
power coeval in origin, over whose activity God has no absolute control. 

In Theology. -Dualism is also used in a special theological sense to describe a doctrine of the Nestorian 
heresy. According to this doctrine the personality of Christ is twofold; the divine Logos dwells as a 
distinct personality in the man Jesus Christ, the union of the two natures being analogous to the relation 
between the believer and the indwelling Holy Spirit. 

History of the Doctrine. - The earliest European thinkers (see Ionian School of Philosophy) 
endeavoured to reduce all the facts of the universe to a single material origin, such as Fire, Water, Air. It 
is only gradually that there appears any recognition of a spiritual principle exercising a modifying or 
causal influence over inert matter. Anaxagoras was the first to postulate the existence of Reason (vobg) 
as the source of change and progress. Yet even he did not conceive this Reason as incorporeal; it was in 
reality only the most highly rarefied form of matter in existence. In Plato for the first time we find a 
truly dualistic conception of the universe. Asserting that Ideas alone really exist, he yet found it 
necessary to postulate a second principle of not-being, the groundwork of sensuous existence and of 
imperfection and evil. Herein he identified metaphysics and ethics, combining the good with the truly 
existent and evil with the non-existent. Aristotle rebels against this conception and substitutes the idea 
of Tip to it] i)AT] and development. Nevertheless he does not escape from the dualism of Form and Matter, 
vobg and uat] . The scholastic philosophers naturally held dualistic views resulting from their extreme 
devotion to formalism. This blind dualism found its natural consequence in the revolt of the 
Renaissance thinkers, Bruno and Paracelsus, who asserted the unity of mind and matter in all existence 
and were the precursors of the more intelligent monism of Leibnitz and the scientific metaphysics of 
his successors. The birth of modem physical science on the other hand in the investigations of Bacon 
and Descartes obscured the metaphysical issue by the predominance of the mechanical principles of 
natural philosophy. They attempted to explain the fundamental problems of existence by the unaided 
evidence of the new natural science. Thus Descartes maintained the absolute dualism of the res 
cogitans and the res extensa. Spinoza realized the flaw in the division and preferred to postulate behind 
mind and matter a single substance (unica substantia) while Leibnitz explained the universe as a 
harmony of spiritual or semispiritual principles. Kant practically abandons the problem. He never really 
establishes a relation between pure reason and things-in-themselves (Dinge an sich), but rather seeks 
refuge in a dualism within consciousness, the transcendental and the empirical. Since Kant there are, 
therefore, two streams of dualism, dealing, one with the radical problem of the relation between mind 
and matter, the other with the relation between the pure rational and the empirical elements within 
consciousness. To the first problem there is one obvious and conclusive answer, namely that matter in 
itself is inherently unthinkable and comes within the vision of the mind only as an intellectual 
presentation. It follows that philosophy is in a sense both dualist and monist; it is a cosmic dualism 



inasmuch as it admits the possible existence of matter as a hypothesis, though it denies the possibility 
of any true knowledge of it, and is hence in regard of the only possible knowledge an idealistic 
monism. It is a self-destructive dualism, a confessedly one-sided monism, agnostic as to the 
fundamental problem. To the second problem there are two main answers, that of Associationism which 
denies to the mind any a priori existence and asserts that sensation is the only source of knowledge, and 
that which admits the existence of both transcendental and empirical knowledge. 
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